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A MAN and a dog trudged along 
a country road. On either side, 
beyond gray stone walls, meadows 
stretched gently upward to meet a 


warm blue sky. Afar a mowing-ma- 
chine moved slowly against the hori- 
zon, and the clatter of its blades 
seemed to intensify the heat, like the 
midsummer rasping of a locust. All 
about was the fragrance of clover, 
of red clover knee-deep in the ripe 
meadows, of alsike clover hugging 
the lichened walls, of white clover, 
shy and lowly, peering from the wild 
tangle along the way. Milkweed 
was adding pale mauve shadows to 
its delicate green; self-heal bravely 
defied the dust with purple blooms, 
and up the walls the bindweed 
was shooting its green arrows and 
tinkling its triumph on pinky bells. 
Tt was June in New England. 

The man was lean and well-con- 


ditioned, in height somewhat over 
the average, in years somewhat un- 
der thirty. He had a good-looking, 
tanned face, a pair of merry, red- 
brown eyes, and a mouth which, un- 
hidden by a closely-cropped mus- 
tache, was oddly at variance with the 
eyes, being straight and firm and 
serious. He was dressed for the 
road: gray flannel Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbockers, puttees, stout 
tan shoes, and a light cloth cap 
pushed to the back of his head. 
There was a pack between his shoul- 
ders, a pipe between his teeth, and a 
stick in one brown hand. 

The dog, who all the morning had 
padded along with his nose at the 
man’s heels, was white—save for the 
dust that had settled on him—with 
occasional patches of fawn. He was 
frankly a mongrel, long of muzzle 
and leg, with a bullet-shaped head 
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‘and a heavy tail, which, in spite of 
the short hair on the rest of the 
body, showed a disposition to 
feather. He possessed one good ear 
and the scant remains of another. 
For the rest, he seemed serious- 
minded and contemplative, and had 
evidently lived long enough to have 
discovered the vanity of many 
things. Not for him the wild scurry 
after elusive chipmunks, not for him 
the idle, exhaustive excursion into 
woods and fields. Mysterious rust- 
lings beside the road produced in him 
no agitation. Steadily, somnolently, 
with drooping tail and half-closed 
eyes, he plodded along after the man, 
his dust-covered muzzle just escap- 
ing the dust-covered heels. 

Over the brow of a little rise ap- 
peared a buggy, drawn by a nodding, 
gray horse and containing a man in 
a wide straw hat. He was a wear- 
ied, discouraged-looking man in the 
forties, with sun-bleached whiskers 
and watery blue eyes. 

“Good morning,” greeted the man 
on foot, and the gray horse stopped 
of his own volition. “A fine day, 
sir.” 

The man in the buggy looked 
about him, as though unwilling to 
hazard an opinion without first fully 
informing himself of the facts. At 
last— 

“Pretty hot,” he objected. 

“It is warm,” the other agreed 
cheerfully. “Do you live about 
here?” . 

He had a deeply mellow voice, a 
pleasant voice, and he spoke as 
though the possession of it—or of 
any voice—was something to be glad 
of. And as he spoke a smile hov- 
ered about his mouth and in and out 
of his eyes, and the farmer, who had 
made his first reply with the hostile 
suspicion of the New Englander 
accosted by a_ stranger, relaxed 
mentally and physically. He raised 
a thumb in the direction of his shoul- 


der. “About a mile or so back,” he 
answered. 

“Then, perhaps you can help me. 
You see”—the traveler seemed then 
to take the other into his confidence 
with a glance and a smile—“I am 
looking for a house.” 

“A house?” The farmer digested 
it slowly. At last, “To live in?” 
he asked. 

“And die in,” responded the trav- 
eler gaily. 

The other shook his head slowly. 
“There ain’t any houses for sale 
around here just now,” he said. 
“Nor none for rent, neither. There 
was a place——” 

“Perhaps I should explain that it 
is not just any house that I am look- 
ing for, but a—a particular house. 
I thought that perhaps you might 
have come across it, might be able to 
direct me to it.” 

The farmer looked puzzled. 
“Who lives in it?” he asked. 

The traveler spread his hands. “I 
don’t know. Perhaps it is unoc- 
cupied. It is a small house, white, 
with green blinds. It stands a little 
way back from the road, and looks 
with friendly windows over a hedge. 
Beside the path there are, I think—” 
the traveler half closed his eyes, then 
nodded reassuringly : “Yes, there are 
flower-beds bordered with box; and 
at one side there is a garden, a 
sunny, tangled garden of old-fash- 
ioned flowers; heliotrope and gilly- 
flowers and bleeding-heart and sweet 
alyssum and many others. It is 
filled with the song of birds and the 
drone of bees. And—I would call 
your especial attention to this—there 
is a dove-cot with honeysuckle 
clambering around it. It is 
calle 

“A dove caught?” interrupted the 
other. 

“A dove-cot,” corrected the other 
gently. “C, 0, t; meaning 

“A pigeon-house, likely.” 
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“Quite likely. Can you direct me 
to it?” 

The farmer shook his head, ob- 
serving the traveler sideways with 
suspicious gaze. “There ain’t any 
such place around these parts,” he 
declared emphatically. “Maybe at 
Alderbury——” 

“Alderbury?” mused the other, 
savoring the word. “Alderbury? 
Yes, that has a pleasant sound. And 
how far is Alderbury ?” 

“About four miles, I guess. 
There’s places there with gardens. 
Didn’t they give you any address?” 

“No, and I have been seeking it 
many years.” 

The farmer gathered up his reins, 
looking hard and mistrustfully at the 
man in the road. “Well,” he mut- 
tered, “I hope you find it. When 
you do, though, I guess them friend- 
ly windows’ll have bars on ’em! 
Get ap!” 

“T forgot to tell you,” said the 
other hopefully, as the old horse 
jogged resignedly on, “that it is 
called ‘Heart’s Content.’ ” 

There was no answer. The man 
in the buggy seemed anxious to be 
gone. The traveler watched the re- 
ceding vehicle in silence for a min- 
ute as it creaked on its way. Then 
he filled his pipe, lighted it, and 
glanced at his watch. It lacked a 
few minutes of eleven. After that 
he turned to the dog, who, seated at 
the edge of the road with a pink 
tongue much in evidence, was ob- 
serving him gravely. 

“Alderbury,” said the man reflect- 
ively, blowing.a cloud of smoke into 
the air. The dog thudded the dust 
with his tail. 

“Alderbury?” repeated the man 
questioningly. “Yes, it has a pleas- 
ant sound, a—a suggestive sound. 
It suggests—h’m—yes, it suggests 
luncheon.” The dog’s tail thumped 
harder. “Ah, that interests you, 


does it, Old Sobersides? Then, for- 
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ward, my brave comrade, to Alder- 
bury—and ‘Heart’s Content’ !” 

With a flourish of his stick, and 
whistling a tune between the teeth 
that held the pipe, the man took up 
his journey, and the dog, trotting to 
his plate again, plodded along be- 
hind. 


II 
“T haven’t the slightest idea of the 
time,” remarked Mrs. Vernon, 


pausing with buffer in hand to ex- 
amine the effect of her labors on five 
pink finger-nails. She had very 
pretty hands, knew it, and was proud 
of it, just as she was proud of the 
fact that at forty-three her hair held 
no tell-tale strands of white, that her 
figure was still young and graceful, 
and that, in short, she was scarcely 
less attractive than at the age of the 
girl of twenty who, stretched at 
length in the willow chaise-longue 
across the porch, was idly glancing 
at the watch on her wrist. 

“It is twenty-two minutes past 
twelve,” said Beryl Vernon. She 
slowly dropped the magazine she had 
been reading in her lap, and watched 
her mother as, flanked by bowls and 
jars and all the paraphernalia of the 
manicure, she industriously flour- 
ished the buffer. “I don’t see, Mam- 
ma,” she added presently, “why you 
don’t let Jennie do your nails for 
you.” : 

“Because I like to do them myself, 
Beryl.” Mrs. Vernon held a hand 
to the light, caught sight of a flaw in 
the perfection of the work, frowned 
slightly, and seized an orange-stick. 
“One must do something to lighten 
the monotony of life in—in a house 
of mourning.” 

It was the girl’s turn to frown. 
“T don’t think you need to talk that 
way, Mamma,” she replied, mildly 
resentful. 

“Tt’s the way I feel,” said Mrs. 
Vernon cheerfully. “With your 
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father chained in Washington to a 
Bill, and no one in sight from one 
day’s end to another, my dear”— 
she shrugged a pair of slimly grace- 
ful shoulders—‘“/ think ‘house of 
mourning’ just describes it.” 

“What—what do you want me to 
do?” asked Beryl. 

Mrs. Vernon polished silently for 
a minute. “Well, even if you don’t 
care to encourage callers, you might 
at least not bite their heads off when 
they do come, which, goodness 
knows, is seldom enough!” 

“Mamma! ‘Bite their heads off’ !” 

“Metaphorically speaking, my 
dear.” 

“Please, whose head have I bit— 
bitten x 

“Bitten, I think,” said her mother 
helpfully. 

“Bitten off, then?” persisted 
Beryl, with some spirit. 

“Well, still speaking in metaphors, 
you quite decapitated that Russell 
boy, and at least partially beheaded 
George Smith.” 

“Tiresome, smirky old thing,” 
murmured Beryl. 

“He is tiresome, my dear. No 
one knows it better than I do, since 
on the occasion of his last call I had 
to entertain him for nearly an hour 
while you coddled an imaginary 
headache upstairs.” 

“Tt would have been real enough 
if I’d stayed down here,” replied 
Beryl with a smile, closely followed 
by a sigh. 

Mrs. Vernon looked slightly ag- 
grieved. “Oh, it’s all very well for 
you, Beryl. You are old and past 
the taste for frivolities, but I am 
young and pine for the pleasure of 
occasional discourse with some one 
besides Perkins or Jennie or, if you 
will forgive me, you. I pine, too, 
for a rubber of auction—or even 
whist would be wildly exciting. I 
am heartily sick of Canfield. I’ve 
played it so much that I awake in the 


night to find myself putting imagin- 
ary red deuces on black trays. I 
even had the nightmare once when I 
dreamed that all four aces were 
buried under the seventh pile, and 
that a miserable red queen without 
an affinity in the pack was holding 
them down!” 

Beryl laughed amusedly. “Poor 
Mamma! Did her hard-hearted 
daughter scare all the mens away 
from her?” 

“I could do without men, my dear, 
if there was even a woman in sight, 
and you know there isn’t. I’ve used 
up most of the paper in the house 
writing invitations to folks, and not 
a single victim have I caught. Every 
body has a son graduating some- 
where, it seems. Next month they’ll 
be simply delighted to visit us, but 
just at present——” Mrs. Vernon 
gazed startledly at her daughter. 
“My dear, it just occurs to me that 
if I don’t do something to head them 
off, at least a dozen women and two 
dozen wardrobe trunks will descend 
on us in July!” 

“Horrors! Please do something!” 

“Of course I’m very fond of Al- 
derbury,” mused Mrs. Vernon, at- 
taching lids to various jars and 
boxes, “and I love this place, but I 
do think it’s a mistake to come here 
out of the season. Except for the 
Norrises and ourselves and a man or 
two at the Country Club, there isn’t 
a human being in miles.” 

“I’m sorry you find it so dull, 
dear,” responded Beryl. “After 
this, I'll be as nice as pie to every 
one—even Mr. Smith.” 

“Well, as for Mr. Smith 4 

“Since I dragged you out here so 
early, I suppose I must provide 
amusement for you. Mamma. Shall 
we give a dinner for the Norrises 
and a few of the men—including 
Mr. Smith?” 

“Hardly a dinner just yet, I think. 
But I do think you might take a little 
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miore interest in things—and people, 
Beryl. Your attitude is absurd for 
a girl of your age.” 

“It’s a very comfortable attitude,” 
murmured Beryl. 

“You know what I mean,” re- 
sponded her mother, trying to look 
severe. When she made such at- 
tempts she lowered her head a little 
and seemed to be looking over a pair 
of imaginary glasses, which led one 
to suspect that, possibly, in the se- 
clusion of her room, when the print 
was very fine—but I may be doing 
the lady an injustice. “You've had 
a—an unpleasant experience, my 
dear, but it happened a whole year 
ago—very nearly—and it is wrong 
deliberately to let it sour you, and 
that’s just what you are doing, or 
trying to do. Instead——” 

“An unpleasant experience!” re- 
peated Beryl bitterly. “You speak 
very moderately, Mamma. When a 
girl has given her whole heart to a 


man, only to find him worthless—” 


“Fiddlesticks! No man is worth- 
less, and certainly not Kenneth 
Leeds. There’s a great deal that’s 
admirable in him. Certainly no man 
could have behaved in a nicer, more 
manly way when you broke the en- 
gagement. It was a mistake——” 

“T’d rather not talk about it, 
please,” begged her daughter. 

“There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t talk about it after a year,” 
persisted Mrs. Vernon resolutely. 
“If you’d talked more about it and 
not just crawled into your shell, like 
—like one of those things that have 
shells, you’d have been far more sen- 
sible. As for giving your whole 
heart, you did nothing of the sort. 
I don’t want to hurt you, Beryl, but 
you are not behaving fairly either to 
your father or to me in persisting 
in—in this attitude of yours. It— 
it’s most uncomfortable for every 
one. Of course I don’t say that you 
didn’t care for Mr. Leeds. Had you 


married him, I’ve no doubt that 
you’d have cared a great deal. But 
it’s positively wrong and wicked to 
insist, to deliberately try to make 
yourself believe, that your heart is 
broken and your life wrecked. Good 
gracious, child, how many women do 
you suppose there are who are mar- 
ried to their first sweethearts ?” 

“But the—the ignominy, Mamma, 
of discovering that—that the man 
you care for 

“Is very sensibly interested in 
your dot? My dear, if you had not 
been blinded by sentiment xf 

“Why shouldn’t I have been? 
Aren’t girls allowed to have senti- 
ment any more? How was I to 
know that he cared nothing for me, 
but only for the money Papa was to 
settle on him?” 

“Well, you knew he was English,” 
murmured Mrs. Vernon. 

“And then”’—Beryl shuddered— 
“to have to—to break it off like that 
at the eleventh hour! To read all 
the horrid things the newspapers 
printed and to hear the nasty, mean 
things that people—yes, and one’s 
very dearest friends—said about it! 
It—oh, it’s enough to make you hate 
every one! And as for men—no, 
you are right; my heart is not brok- 
en, Mamma. But—but I think my 
pride is.” 

After a moment Mrs. Vernon said 
gently: “A pride that is broken so 
easily, dear, is hardly worth having, 
I think. As for what people said”— 
she shrugged her shoulders philo- 
sophically—‘it was only what people 
always do say and always will say. 
It’s human nature—not the best part 
of it, but still human nature, dear. 
People envied you a brilliant mar- 
riage, envied your father’s wealth 
that made such a marriage possible, 
envied you for your attractions and 
your youth and your happiness. And 
when the upset came they were glad 
of it—for a moment—and didn’t 
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hesitate to show it. Now that it is 
over, they are ready to be as good 
friends as before.” 

“Never!” 

“When you are older, Beryl, 
you'll discover that we have to take 
our friends as they come, with all 
their faults, or go without.” 

“T prefer to go without.” 

“Just now, perhaps,” responded 
Mrs. Vernon quietly ; “but later you 
will find that friends are very neces- 
sary, and you will be ready to ac- 
cept them as the Lord made them, 
forgiving them many things for the 
good that is there, besides. We are 
all very imperfect, Beryl. I suppose 
that’s the only thing that makes any 
of us lovable.” 

Mrs. Vernon folded her towels 
thoughtfully and _ sighed. 
gazed into the sun-smitten garden 
beyond the porch with troubled, mu- 
tinous eyes. They were very beau- 
tiful eyes, truly violet in color, and 
they looked out of a warmly-hued, 
oval face whose loveliness was proof 
against even the expression of dis- 
content that rested upon it. Beryl 
Vernon had all the soft and quiet 
beauty of her mother, plus a certain 
more stately quality which had been 
her father’s contribution. Senator 
Whittier Vernon was still, at fifty- 
five, the handsomest man in the Sen- 
ate. Without being much above or- 
dinary height, the Senator im- 
pressed the world as being a tall 
man, and this faculty he had passed 
on to his daughter. Beryl was no 
more than an inch above her mother 
in stature, yet looked much taller. 
But you are not to accept the im- 
pression that she was a haughty, im- 
perious beauty. She was too much 
like the older woman to be that. 
There was a grace and litheness in 
the rounded but still slender form 
that prevailed against any tendency 
to statuesqueness, while the features, 
although almost ideally regular, were 
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Beryl. 


far from haughty. The face was 
warm, even vivid, and one would 
have sworn that the present troubled 
gloom in the soft eyes and the self- 
pitying droop of the red lips were 
far from natural there. 

“While we are talking of—of this, 
Beryl,” Mrs. Vernon continued pres- 
ently, “I think, perhaps, I might as 
well tell you of something that Eu- 
genia White wrote me a day or two 
ago. She says that Mr. Leeds is en- 
gaged. Pittsburgh girl—I forget the 
name—whom he met on the other 
side.” Mrs. Vernon watched her 
daughter’s face very closely. The 
expression changed very little, and 
there was only the barest tinge of 
bitterness in the voice that respond- 
ed, after a brief moment: 

“T hope he will be happy.” 

Mrs. Vernon sighed ‘her relief 
very gently and went on more cheer- 
fully: “I think the name is Schwartz 
or—well, it was German, I’m certain. 
Eugenia says the family has a great 
deal of money. Steel, I presume. 
One always associates Pittsburgh 
with steel, doesn’t one? They are to 
be married on this side in the au- 
tumn.” 

There was a minute of silence, and 
then 

“Do you suppose,” asked Beryl 
musingly, “he really cares—this 
time, Mamma?” 

_ Mrs. Vernon shrugged slightly. 
The movement was becoming to her, 
and she often indulged in it. “My 
dear, Englishmen have extraordin- 
ary command over their emotions, 
and whether he is really in love with 
the girl or not, no one but he will 
ever know. Surely it must be almost 
time for luncheon? Not that I am 


hungry, but life here just now is so 
much like life on shipboard that 
meal-time is an event of exciting 
magnitude! 
take these things—” 
voice 


I must call Jennie to 
Mrs. Vernon’s 


trailed away into silence. 
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Then, “Now, who do you suppose 
that may be?” she asked softly. 

The living-porch was at the end 
of the house, the only feature not 
strictly in accord with its artfully 
artless Colonialism, but from it one 
commanded the white trellised gate 
set in the high hedge that enclosed 
the place, and Beryl, following her 
mother’s gaze, saw a man leaning 
upon the gate. He held a pipe in his 
mouth and seemed to be dreamily 
regarding the house. Beside him, 
visible through the pickets, was a 
rather dirty, white dog. 


III 


Presently, as the observer at the 
gate neither entered nor retired, 
Mrs. Vernon turned questioningly to 
her daughter. Beryl smiled her own 
mystification and shook her head. 
If the man saw them, he paid them 
no heed. He only puffed at his pipe 
and slowly, contemplatively, gazed 
over the house and about the garden 
before him. The dog laid himself 
down on the gravel and apparently 
went to sleep. 

“He certainly isn’t a tramp,” said 
Mrs. Vernon softly. “And—and 
from this distance he seems quite 
good-looking. Beryl, I scent a ro- 
mance!” 

“If you don’t behave, I shall tele- 
graph Papa to come home instantly,” 
replied Beryl, with a murmured 
laugh. “He has a pack on his back,” 
hasn’t he? Perhaps he has laces and 
spools of cotton and things to sell.” 

Mrs. Vernon shook her head, still 
gazing intently. “I wish he had. A 
peddler would be absolutely exciting. 
But he isn’t that. He—he looks like 
a gentleman, Beryl.” 

“Some of them do, dear. There 
was the one who came here two 
years ago and sold Jennie a piece of 
edging and walked off with a brand- 
new wringer. Is he coming in?” 

“Coming in? No, he has appar- 
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ently gone to sleep there. You don’t 
suppose he is—is intoxicated, do 
you?” Mrs. Vernon glanced nerv- 
ously around, as though seeking to 
arm herself. Nothing, however, 
more formidable than a cuticle-knife 
presented itself to her gaze. At that 
moment the man at the gate gave the 
lie to the assumption that he was 
asleep, by removing the pipe from 
between his teeth, knocking the ashes 
from it, and returning it to his 
mouth. 

“Perhaps,” murmured Mrs. Ver- 
non, “I’d better send Perkins to see 
what he wants.” 

“Nonsense, dear! 
any harm.” 

“But—but I want to know!” de- 
clared Mrs. Vernon. “Besides, the 
apparition of a real man about the 
place is distinctly—well, exhilarat- 
ing! Do you suppose we might in- 
vite him to luncheon, Beryl?” 

“T’ve no doubt he’d appreciate it,” 
Beryl laughed. “He certainly isn’t 
dressed like a tramp—nor a peddler. 
Those trousers are very well cut, 
and he wears puttees. I'll tell you 
~what he is, Mamma: he’s an artist. 
You know artists are absolutely ir- 
responsible, dear; just the sort of 
folks to go to sleep over one’s gate.” 

“I believe he is! I’m very fond 
of artists, too. I think—yes, I think 
I’ll go down and speak to him.” 

“Mamma! Well, anyhow, don’t 
ask him to luncheon, will you? Ar- 
tists always have terrible appetites, 
and I’m not sure that we have 
enough to satisfy him. Shall I go 
along to protect you?” 

“No, he is my discovery, Beryl. 
Hands off! But you might just— 
just sort of watch things, dear. If 
he tries to get in, please ring for 
Perkins.” And Mrs. Vernon, un- 
consciously patting her hair, stepped 
down onto the grass and turned to- 
ward the walk. Beryl followed her 
smilingly with her eyes. 


He isn’t doing 
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“Poor Mamma!” she thought. “I 
suppose I have been selfish.” 

‘The stranger apparently did not 
sense Mrs. Vernon’s approach until 
her footsteps, inaudible on the grass, 
crunched the gravel of the front 
path. Then, bringing his gaze slowly 
down from the upper story of the 
house, he saw her, and lifted the cap 
from the back of his head, bowing 
so—well, so hospitably over the gate 
that for an instant the absurd de- 
lusion held her that she and not he 
was the intruder! If she had ex- 
pected him to withdraw with a 
proper show of confusion, she was 
doomed to disappointment, for he 
only watched her approach with a 
sort of eager tranquillity. And then, 
just when she was parting her lips 
to ask him if there was anything she 
could do for him, he spoke. 

“Madam,” he said, cap in hand, 
“T thank you. You demonstrate the 


truth of one of my favorite theor- 


ies.” 

Mrs. Vernon gasped. 
man!” she exclaimed. 
talking about ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” he laughed. 
“It is a failing of mine, I fear, to be- 
gin a conversation in the middle. 
But, after all, preliminaries are usu- 
ally tiresome, don’t you think?” 

“Preliminaries? Theories?” 
observed him bewilderedly. 
you quite sane, sir?” 

“T hope not,” he replied soberly, 
with, however, a twinkle in his eyes. 
“T’ve always found absolute, uncom- 
promising sanity to be deadly dull.” 

Mrs. Vernon smiled doubtfully. 
“Perhaps; but—I fear I don’t quite 
understand your cause for grati- 
tude.” 

“T have always held that a dwell- 
ing should reflect the personality of 
its owner. Don’t you think that rea- 
sonable ?” 

“If you say should and not does, 
replied the lady. “But in what way, 


“Bless the 
“What's he 


She 
“Are 


if you please, have I—I believe you 
said demonstrate oy 

“Yes. You see, I had been for 
some time observing your house, 
admiring it, finding it, in fact, utter- 
ly congruous, distinctly charming. 
And then, at the very moment I 
reached my verdict, you appeared. 
In gratitude for having my theory 
so admirably justified, I thanked 
you.” 

Mrs. Vernon blinked. “I—my 
dear man, is that intended for a com- 
pliment ?” 

“Would it not be a waste of breath 
to pay a compliment to a house?” 
he asked with a smile. 

“Oblige me, please, by putting 
your hat on,” said the lady, a trifle 
severely. “If what I suspect is 
really the case, you are in danger of 
aggravating your trouble by remain- 
ing bareheaded.” 

The stranger smiled. “I am, ma- 
dam, neither a lunatic nor a victim to 
sunstroke. I am merely a—a would- 
be tenant searching for a house.” 

“Then I fear you are wasting your 
time about Alderbury. To my cer- 
tain knowledge, there are no houses 
for rent here. As you see, it is only 
a settlement, hardly even a village, 
and 

“T should perhaps explain that I 
am not looking for just any house, 
madam, but for a particular house. 
And, since I find Alderbury very 
pleasing, I was hoping to discover 
my house somewhere about here.” 

“Am I to understand that the 
house is already your property?” 
asked Mrs. Vernon puzzledly. 

“By no means. I have never seen 
it. I am still searching for it. You 
see before you a wanderer in search 
of a home. I might say”—he turned 
to glance at the dog beside him—“I 
might say two wanderers in search 
of a home. The house I am looking 
for is a small white house with green 
blinds. It stands a little way back 
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from the road”—his gaze traveled 
past Mrs. Vernon and rested upon 
the cottage—‘‘and looks over the top 
of a hedge, with friendly windows.” 
He glanced approvingly at the hedge. 
“In front there are beds of flowers 
bordered with box.” He looked 
down and nodded his satisfaction. 
“At one side”—and his glance turned 
toward the enclosed garden—“there 
is a sunny tangle of flowers—old- 
fashioned flowers such as heliotrope 
and bleeding-heart and alyssum and 
hollyhocks and—and”—he craned 
his head a littlke—“Canterbury bells. 
The garden is filled with the song of 
birds and the drone of bees, and in it 
stands—” He faltered, stopped. 
A puzzled look came into his face. 
He turned to Mrs. Vernon almost 
accusingly: “Where, Madam, is the 
dove-cot ?” 

“The dove-cot ?” 

“In the garden, yes. I don’t see 
it. It should have honeysuckle 
climbing about it.” 

Mrs. Vernon viewed the garden 
blankly and then the man, and there 
was a note of apology in her voice 
as she stammered: 

“There isn’t any dove-cot!” 
Then, impatient with herself for the 
momentary sense of dereliction, she 
added with asperity, “Besides, I 
don’t see that it matters, sir, as this 
place is not for sale.” 

“Oh!” He spoke regretfully. 
“Then. it is not called ‘Heart’s Con- 
tent’ ?” 

“It is not. 
thing.” 

The stranger made no reply for a 
moment. His gaze roamed again 
about house and garden, and finally 
traveled back to Mrs. Vernon. He 
sighed. “I feared it was not the 
place,” he said, “when I noted the 
absence of the dove-cot. I am sorry. 
It is a very lovely place and——” 
He paused, his eyes going back to the 
cottage. “You are quite certain that 


It isn’t called any- 


it is not called ‘Heart’s Content’?” 

“Bless the man! Don’t you sup- 
pose I know the name of my own 
house?” demanded Mrs. Vernon. 

“Yes?” he replied, gravely inter- 
ested. “And the name is——” 

“Tt hasn’t any.” Mrs. Vernon’s 
voice sounded ludicrously flat. 

The stranger smiled. “Ah, you 
see, then, you don’t know! And so 
perhaps it is ‘Heart’s Content,’ after 
all, and the place I am looking for.” 
But there was a want of assurance 
in his tone which was explained 
when he added dejectedly, “Were it 
not for the fact that the dove-cot is 
missing——” Then he brightened. 
“But perhaps it has been taken down, 
stored away somewhere,” he sug- 
gested eagerly. 

“Nonsense! There never was a 
dove-cot, and it is not called ‘Heart’s 
Content,’ and——” 

“T believe you are right,” returned 
the man. “It is not ‘Heart’s Con- 
tent.’ Pray pardon my stupidity. . 
But you are wrong, Madam, in say- 
ing that it has no name.” 

“Well, really—” began Mrs. Ver- 
non. 

“It’s name is ‘Solana.’ ” 

The stranger removed his cap, 
bowed smilingly, and went on along 
the road. At his heels plodded the 
dog. 


IV 


“Of course,” said Mrs. Vernon, at 
the luncheon-table, “the man was 
quite crazy, but ‘i 

“He couldn’t have been,” replied 
Beryl, “since he owned to it. Insane 
folks invariably protest their sanity,. 
don’t they ?” 

“Well, if he wasn’t crazy, will you 
please tell me what he was up to? 
The idea of hanging over our gate 
and insisting that this place was 
called ‘Heart’s Content’! If that isn’t 
a sign of insanity, then I don’t 
know 
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“‘Heart’s Content, mused 
Beryl. “But, really, Mamma, that’s 
a very sweet name for a home, isn’t 
it?” 

“Perhaps; but—the asparagus, 
please. Besides, he almost made me 
think for a moment that this might 
really be his house! And when he 
insisted on having a dove-cot I was 
nearly ready to order one at once!” 

Beryl laughed. “I fear, Mamma, 
he was ‘stringing you,’ as the boys 
say.” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Vernon. 

“And you say he talked like a 
gentleman?” pursued her daughter. 

“He was a gentleman,’ avowed 
Mrs. Vernon. “And that’s what 
makes it all so—so ridiculous and 
puzzling. He was very good-looking, 
too, with quite wonderful red-brown 
eyes. They say insane people always 
have peculiar eyes, don’t they?” 

“Perhaps; but insanity wouldn’t 
account for the color of them, would 

it?” 

“T suppose not.” Mrs. Vernon 
sighed. “Well, I fancy I ought to 
be grateful to him for affording 
some excitement to a poor, lonely 
grass-widow. Only—well, it does 
make me angry to have folks do 
things I can’t understand. If he will 
come back and explain why he is 
wandering around the country with 
a disreputable dog, paying compli- 
ments to strange ladies over front 
gates and talking about white houses 
with friendly windows and _ holly- 
hocks and dove-cots—what is a 
dove-cot, Beryl?” 

“Why, a house on a pole for pig- 
eons, Mamma. You’ve seen them in 


England.” 
“Have I?” asked her mother 
doubtfully. “Then, why didn’t he 


say a pigeon-house? I supposed 
that was what he meant, but I wasn’t 
sure. Well, if he will come back and 


tell me what it all means I—I’ll set 


” 
! 


up a dove-cot for him 


“Anyhow, it’s nice that we have a 
name for our place at last, Mamma. 
We can thank him for that, at least.” 

“Not—not ‘Heart’s Content’!” 
protested Mrs. Vernon. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Beryl; “the 
other—‘Solana.’ I think that is per- 
fectly dear, don’t you?” 

“Um; it sounds nice. 
it mean?” 

“T suppose”—Beryl wrinkled her 
forehead—“I suppose it means a 
sunny place, Mamma. Anyhow, I 
like it. I shall order some paper at 
once.” 

“Very well, dear.” 

Mrs. Vernon ate in silence for a 
while. Then 

“Did I tell you that he had a—a 
most pleasing voice, Beryl?” she 
asked. 

Beryl shook her head. “I think 
you neglected that particular,” she 
replied very soberly. 

“Well, he had,” sighed Mrs. Ver- 
non. Then, glancing up to find her 
daughter regarding her laughingly, 
“Oh, bother the man and his dove- 
cot!” she exclaimed. 

Nearly a week later, on just such 
another sunny morning, they were 
seated again on the porch. To-day, 
however, Mrs. Vernon and Beryl 
were not alone, for a middle-aged 
man in riding-clothes leaned from a 
chair and flicked Mrs. Vernon’s 
Pomeranian, Cliquot, with the end of 
a crop, much to that fluffy aristo- 
crat’s disgust. George Smith would 
not have approved of being called 
middle-aged, for he made an earnest 
and studied effort to convince the 
world that he was still a gay young 
dog. His rather colorless hair was 
fast beating a retreat from the neigh- 
borhood of a thin, long nose, and his 
pale blue eyes looked flat and dull; 
but his mustache was youthfully 
brown and his constant smile—which 

Beryl called a smirk—lent “his 
countenance a certain fictitious ani- 


What does 


mation. He was a bachelor who was 
always on the point of abandoning 
his state and had never done so, and 
a man of whom perhaps the worst 
that could be said was that he was 
tiresome. At present his attentions 
to Cliquot were visibly disturbing 
both to the dog and to his mistress, 
and each, I think, emitted a sigh of 
relief when he straightened up, 
throwing one russet boot over a 
whipcord knee, and turned to Mrs. 
Vernon. 

“And what,” he asked solicitous- 
ly, “do you hear from the Senator, 
dear lady ?” 

“Scarcely anything. 
even too busy to write.” 

Beryl smiled. “Unless,” she said, 
“Mamma gets at least twelve pages 
twice a week, she wires Father to 
ask what the matter is!” 

Mrs. Vernon laughed. “Twelve 
pages of Mr. Vernon’s writing is 
not what it sounds, Mr. Smith. If 
he manages to get twenty words on a 
page, he is doing wonderfully well. 
I tell him it is a fortunate thing that 
he was not John Hancock. If he 
had been, there’d have been no room 
on the Declaration of Independence 
for the other signers!” 

“The Senator, dear lady, is a big 
man even on paper! And speaking 
of handwriting reminds me’— 
George Smith thrust a hand into the 
inner pocket of his jacket and drew 
out a crumpled paper. “What do 
you think of that for a fist, Mrs. 
Vernon? They say Horace Greeley 
couldn’t read his own writing after 
the ink was dry, but I'll wager this 
chap has him beat!” He passed the 
paper to Mrs. Vernon, who spread it 
out and gazed at it puzzledly. 

“Is it—is it really writing?” she 
asked. “TI mean, does it say any- 
thing?” 

Mr. Smith chuckled. “Let Miss 
Vernon try it,” he suggested. 

“T can read the first part beau- 


He seems 
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tifully,” said Beryl. 
Country Club.’” 

“Yes, but that’s printed,” chuckled 
Mr. Smith. “Now go on.” 

“Er—Joe pat misery,’ 
no, ‘mystery Gracious! Is it in 
code, Mr. Smith?” 

“Not a bit of it. It says—may I 
have it, please? It says: ‘I’ve put 
myself up here for luncheon. 
Thanks. But why tin bullets in new 

? ” 

“And what on earth does it 
mean?” asked Mrs. Vernon. 

Mr. Smith chuckled again. It was so 
seldom that he interested an audience 
that he was palpably delighted. 
“T’'ll tell you. I happened to find it 
in the letter-box at the club this 
morning. It had been there since 
last week—Thursday, I think they” 
said. I don’t look for mail very 
often. If I find anything, it’s so 
likely to require an answer, you 
know; and I hate to write letters.” 
Mr. Smith announced the fact as 
though it were an entirely original 
failing. ‘Well, this is from Allan 
Shortland. It isn’t signed, you see. 
He never signs his letters; doesn’t 
have to; you can’t mistake ’em!” 

“Shortland?” mused Mrs. Vernon. 
“There were some Shortlands in 
Washington a few years ago. I 
think they were from Wisconsin or 
—or somewhere out there.” 

“A different lot, I fancy,” replied 
Mr. Smith. “This chap’s folks come 
from Virginia, I believe. I thought 
perhaps you had met him, Miss Ver- 
non.” 

Beryl shook her head. “I don’t 
think so,” she replied. “Who is he?” 

“Why—er’—Mr. Smith chuckled 
again— “Well, he’s a queer duffer. 
Rather crazy in a harmless way. 
Folks are all dead, and he has rather 

a nice lot of money. Most—er— 
most original chap.” 

“Really?” encouraged Mrs. Ver- 
non, smothering a yawn. 
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“His writing is certainly original,” 
agreed Beryl. 

“Rather! And his writing’s just 
like the chap himself. I ran against 
him first in Paris some ten years ago. 
He was studying art then. Any 
way, he said he was. I don't think 
he ever did anything with it. He 
told me once that his father had in- 
tended him to be a lawyer. I forgot 
why he didn’t. He had some crazy 
reason. He spends most of his time 
knocking around. He’s been about 
everywhere, I guess. His favorite 
loafing-place is China. Says the 
Chinese are the only folks who really 
understand how to live. He’s writ- 
ten two or three books, mostly trav- 
els. One was a novel, though. I 
never tackled the travel books, but I 
did have a go at the novel. It was 
funny stuff; didn’t have any—what- 
do-you-call-it—plot. I supposed he 
was abroad somewhere until I came 
across this note. They said at the 
club that he wandered in there one 
day last week and asked to see the 
membership list. Then he asked for 
a card, filled it out himself, and 
signed my name—I was away that 
day—and had lunch. Hendricks, the 
manager over there, thought he was 
a tramp at first, and 4 

Mrs. Vernon sat up suddenly. 
“What day was it, Mr. Smith?” she 
demanded. 

“Er—I think they said last Thurs- 
day.” 

Mrs. Vernon thought back rapid- 

ly and turned a triumphant look on 
her daughter. “Then—then, it 
was!” she exclaimed. 
’ “Of course,” laughed Beryl. “As 
you didn’t ask him to luncheon here, 
he went to the club. You see, Mr. 
Smith, Mamma has met your Mr. 
—Mr.——” 

“Shortland? Really? I say!” 

“He wanted to buy the place,” said 
Mrs. Vernon plaintively, “but there 
was no pigeon-house——” 


“Dove-cot,” corrected Beryl grave- 
ly. 

—‘And so he didn’t. He said he 
was looking for a white house with 
green blinds, named ‘Heart’s Con- 
tent,’ and rather insisted that this 
was it. Then he decided it wasn’t 
—on account of the dove-cot; I sup- 
pose—and went away.” 

Mr. Smith had been chuckling at 
intervals, and now he slapped a boot 
ecstatically with his riding-crop. 
“That’s ‘China’ all right!” he de- 
clared. 

“China?” echoed Beryl. 

“They call him ‘China’ at the club 
in New York. He’s always just go- 
ing there or just coming from there, 
you see. He—he’s a queer one! 
Fine feller, too. Every one——” 

“Mamma was quite smitten with 
him. Tell Mr. Smith about his eyes 
and his voice, dear.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you’d call 
him handsome,” defended Mr. 
Smith, “but——” 

“I thought him very good-look- 
ing,” declared Mrs. Vernon, with de- 
cision. “And now that you reassure 
me as to his sanity, I should like to 
know him. I especially want to 
know why he insists on a dove-cot. 
Personally, I think pigeons are 
frightfully dirty things.” 

“Not half bad en casserole,” 
chuckled Smith. 

“Perhaps he means to 
squabs,” Beryl suggested. 

“There’s no telling,” said Smith 
delightedly. “He—he’s a queer duf- 
fer.” 

“I found him most amusing,” said 
Mrs. Vernon. “When you see him, 
Mr. Smith, please don’t fail to ask 
him whether he found his house with 
the hollyhocks and the friendly win- 
dows and the dove-cot. And do find 
out why the dove-cot. And do let 
me know.” 

“ T think,” said Beryl, who was 
facing the road, in a queerly subdued 
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voice, “you can find all that out your- 
self, Mamma.” 

Mrs. Vernon and Mr. Smith 
turned and followed the direction of 
Beryl’s gaze. Over the gate leaned 
a man with a pipe in his mouth, 
dreamily regarding the house. Be- 
side him was a rather dirty white 
dog. 


Vv 


“By Jove!” said Mr. Smith. 

“It really is!” exclaimed Mrs. Ver- 
non. “Beryl, he’s come back for the 
house!” 

“You forget there’s no dove-cot,” 
laughed the girl softly. 

“TI say, may I bring him in?” asked 
Mr. Smith eagerly. 

“By all means,” replied his host- 
ess. But perhaps the dog—” She 


glanced apprehensively at the slum- 
bering Cliquot. 

“T’ll ask him to leave the brute 
outside,” said Mr. Smith, nimbly 
dodging a hydrangea in a tub. “He 


may not come, you know. You 
never can tell about him. He—he’s 
a queer——” 

But Mr. Smith disappeared for a 
moment around the corner of the 
house just then, and the rest of his 
remark was lost. The ladies 
watched and listened. It was quite 
still, and the greetings of the two 
men were plainly audible. 

“Hello, old chap! Just talking 
about you, you know! How are 
you?” 

They saw Allan Shortland’s gaze 
fall slowly from the upper part of 
the house and rest on the approach- 
ing Smith. A smile came to his face, 
and he reached a hand over the top 
of the gate. 

“T wouldn’t have mentioned them, 
Smith, but I happened to break a 
tooth on one. I’ve been wondering 
since if they grew the things on a 
battlefield.” 

The ladies on the porch exchanged 


amused glances. Mr. Smith was 
holding the gate open and talking 
volubly, but his words were indistin- 
guishable. It was, however, evident 
that the man outside was demurring. 
Mr. Smith laid an impelling hand on 
his arm. At last the traveler re- 
moved his pack and hung it on the 
gate. Then he took off his cap and 
slapped the dust from his coat. 
Then the gate closed behind them, 
leaving a disconsolate dog on the 
further side, and a moment later the 
two men stepped onto the porch. 
Mr. Smith advanced with the air of 
an animal-tamer leading a trained 
lion. 

“Here’s the chap himself, Mrs. 
Vernon! Mr. Shortland, Mrs. Ver- 
non; and Miss Vernon. Funny 
thing we should be just talking about 
you, Shortland!” 

“Have you come back to claim our 
house, Mr. Shortland?” asked Mrs. 
Vernon as she shook hands. 

Allan Shortland smiled. “There 
are certain changes I should have to 
insist on, madam.” He turned to 
Beryl. “Miss Vernon and I,” he 
said as took her hand, “have met be- 
fore.” He looked intently at the 
girl for what seemed a long while 
after he released her hand, his re- 
gard frankly and gravely interested. 
Beryl’s color deepened a little. 

“T think not, Mr. Shortland,” she 
answered. 

His smile deepened. “Some day 
I'll recall the circumstances.” He 
accepted the chair that Mr. Smith 
pushed forward, and turned again to 
Mrs. Vernon. “It is very kind of 
you to ask me in,” he continued. “I 
ought to, I suppose, apologize for my 
condition. Your roads are very 
dusty, and Dobbin and I are scarcely 
presentable.” 

“Dobbin?” questioned Smith. 

“My companion.” He nodded in 
the direction of the gate. “TI call him 
Dobbin.” 
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“But—I thought,” hazarded Mrs. 
Vernon rather blankly, “that Dobbin 
was a horse’s name.” 

Shortland nodded. “I dare say. It 
happened to be the first name that 
occurred to me, and he answered to 
it. I have since discovered that he 
answers to any other name quite as 
readily, but that may be owing to his 
amiability. He’s a very amiable dog.” 

“Where the deuce did you get hold 
of such an ugly brute?” asked Smith, 
with a laugh. 

“I didn’t. That is—well, he got 
hold of me. It happened some days 
ago—I forget just when—or where. 
There were some gfeen apples in a 
yard. I am very fond of green ap- 
ples.” He was addressing Mrs. Ver- 
non particularly, and his tone plainly 
said, “You, of course, will under- 
stand that.” Mrs. Vernon nodded 
sympathetically, as though green ap- 
ples were a secret passion with her. 
“I stepped into the yard and was 
about to help myself when Dobbin 
appeared from nowhere and put his 
teeth around my ankle.” He looked 
reminiscently at the ankle in question. 
“That was the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Well, I say, what happened then ?” 
prompted Mr. Smith. Shortland ap- 
peared to consider the tale at an end. 

“Then?” he asked. “Oh, then I 
argued with him—” 

“With a brick?” laughed Smith. 

“Oh, no, merely verbally. He is a 
sensible dog. I persuaded him that 
he had been hasty. So he withdrew, 
and I filled my pockets with the ap- 
ples. Subsequently I found that he 
was following me. So I—so I named 
him Dobbin.” 

“But, Mr. Shortland,” said Beryl 
puzzledly, “didn’t you feel a little bit 
guilty at taking him away from his 
home?” 

Shortland regarded her mildly as 
he shook his head. “No. I think not. 
I used no persuasion, Miss Vernon 


He came of his own free will. I 
have an idea that he had been find- 
ing existence dull and was glad of a 
change. He is rather an oldish dog, 
and while my recollection of the vil- 
lage where I met him is hazy, I 
seem to recall that it was rather a 
dead spot for even a dog. I have a 
deal of sympathy for people—or 
dogs either—who tire of their en- 
vironment. I do myself.” 

“And yet,” reminded Mrs. Ver- 
non, “you were looking for a place 
to settle down in the other day, Mr. 
Shortland.” 

“Yes, but I have been looking for 
that for a long time. I’ve always 
thought that if I could find the place 
I have in mind, I’d like it so well 
that I’d be content to stay in it. But 
—TI don’t know.” 

“Even if one doesn’t stay in it 
long at a time,” said Mrs. Vernon, 
“it is nice to have a home of one’s 
own.” 

“You speak as feelingly, Mamma, 
as though you had never had such a 
thing until to-day,” said Beryl 
amusedly. 

“Well, I was thinking of some 
women I know, dear, who spend all 
their lives bobbing around from one 
place to another, living in hotels and 
apartments, with no real home to go 
to when they get tired of it.” 

“And you think that when Mr. 
Shortland gets tired of ‘bobbing 
around’ he ought to have a home to 
goto? I wonder, though, who would 
feed the pigeons while he was 
away.” 

“The pigeons?” asked Shortland. 

“She’s referring to the dove-cot,” 
explained her mother. “If it is not 
an impertinent question, Mr. Short- 
land, won’t you please tell me why 
you want a dove-cot?” 

“A dove-cot? I don’t, or, rather, 
7 don’t demand it; the vision does. 
You see, Mrs. Vernon, I have been, 
more or less unconsciously, con- 
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structing this place I seek for many 
years. Just how the dove-cot got 
there, | don’t know; but it is there, 
right in the middle of the garden. 
I have only to shut my eyes to see 
the whole place vividly ; and almost 
every time I see it I find that I have 
added something new. For instance, 
just the other day I discovered that 
at the right of the doorway there is 
a queer, wrought-iron shoe-scraper 
with the points ending in a swirl.” 

“But that is like the one at our 
door,” said Beryl. 

“Then, that explains where I got 
it. And it seems to show, too, that 
in building this dream house of mine 
I have borrowed bits here, there, 
and everywhere. And I fancied 
that it was original! I wonder,” he 
added puzzledly, “where I got that 
dove-cot !” 

“One sees them in England,” 
Beryl suggested. 


“In England? To be sure! I 


remember now. It was a little 
place in Dorset. Something- 
minster—Ilminster, was it? You 


come around a sudden bend in 
the road between high hedges, and 
in front of you, away off, is the sea, 
intensely blue, and on the right is a 
warm red cottage set in a tangle of 
briar roses that climb and nod to 
you over the fence. And beyond the 
house is the dove-cot, with a 
thatched roof, and gray and white 
doves fluttering about it. And the 
air is filled with the mingled fra- 
grance of drying seaweed and pink 
and white and yellow roses. Yes, 
yes, in Dorset it was. And so that 
is where I got my dove-cot!” 

“Dorset must be fery lovely if it 
is as you describe it,” said Mrs. 
Vernon. “I don’t think I have ever 
been in Dorset.” 

“The world is very full of lovely 
places,’ responded Shortland 


thoughtfully. “This is one of them, 
Mrs. Vernon.” 
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“Yes, Alderbury is pretty, isn’t 
it?” she agreed. 

“A bit dull, though, yet, old man,” 
said Mr. Smith. You ought to come 
back later in the summer.” 

“T fancy three visits to one place 
in the same year would be extraordi- 
nary for Mr. Shortland,” observed 
Beryl. 

He turned and looked across at 
her thoughtfully for a moment in 
his intent way. When he removed 
his gaze he said slowly, “I’m not 
sure that I shan’t stay here a while.” 

“Do, Mr. Shortland,” said Mrs. 
Vernon cordially. “We will even 
set up a dove-cot for you. I was 
saying just before you appeared that 
if you’d come back and explain 
things a little I’d do it in a minute! 
Do you—do you play bridge?” 

There was a gurgle of amusement 
from Beryl, and even Mr. Smith 
chuckled at the over-elaborate care- 
lessness of Mrs. Vernon’s tone. 

“Indifferently,” replied Short- 
land. 

“That means you play very well, 
I’m sure. You and Mr. Smith must 
come over very soon and take din- 
ner. I presume you will put up at 
at the club?” 

“T have a card to it,” responded 
Shortland gravely. “Smith very 
kindly put me up.” There was an 
explosive guffaw from Smith, and 
the ladies smiled demurely. “I think, 
however, I’d prefer, should I re- 
main, to find lodgings.” 

“Aren’t any,” returned Smith. 
“Tt’s club or nothing, old man.” 

Shortland viewed him indulgently. 
“One can always find lodgings. 
Smith,” he said. He arose and held 
out his hand to Mrs. Vernon. 
“Thank you for admitting me to 
‘Solana,’ Mrs. Vernon—” 

“That really is its name now, Mr. 
Shortland,” said Beryl. 

He smiled across at her. “It al- 
ways was,” he replied. Then, to 
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Mrs. Vernon: “If I stay for a few 
days you will let me come again?” 

“I command you to!” laughed his 
hostess. “And if you have a spark 
of pity in you, Mr. Shortland, you 
will stay and help to cheer up two 
lonesome females.” 

“If I stay,” he responded gravely, 
“it will be only because I am pam- 
pering my greatest failing.” 

“And what,” asked Beryl as she 
gave him her hand, “is your great- 
est failing, Mr. Shortland?” 

“Selfishness, Miss Vernon,” he re- 
plied. 

VI 


The peculiar thing about Alder- 
bury is that if you travel by motor 
along the highway, you pass through 
it without knowing. It is not on the 
main-traVeled road, but on what the 
blue book refers to as an “alternate 
route,” a fact upon which the citi- 
zens of Alderbury congratulate 
themselves every day of their lives. 
Says the blue book: 

41.1 2.0 PITTER’S BRIDGE (no 

town); turn sharp left 
across bridge and R.R., im- 
mediately turning right and 
follow main road through. 

42.3 12 ALDERBURY. At fork in 

front of small white church 
keep left, passing golf- 
course on left, bearing right 
down-grade into—— 

But you’re away beyond Alder- 
bury by now, and, unless you’ve 
been reading the book, you never 
know it! You see, it is one of 
those New England villages which 
begin nowhere in particular and end 
the same way. A half-dozen houses 
are set down at long intervals along 
the main road, and there’s the “small 
white church,” too, and a _ low- 
browed building that holds the gen- 
eral store and the post-office in front, 
a blacksmith’s shop at the back, and 
a meeting-hall upstairs. But things 
are so far apart that it would never 
occur to you that you were passing 


through a town. You might, were 
you not too busy holding on your 
hat or watching the speedometer, 
catch over a hedge a glimpse of a 
modest white-painted house set 
amidst trees and flowers and per- 
haps exclaim, “How charming!” 
And later, as you swept past the 
boundary of the golf-course, you’d 
very likely see the clubhouse peering 
from its grove of maples on a far 
knoll and say, “Why, there’s a per- 
fectly good clubhouse over there! 
Now, who do you suppose ever uses 

If, however, instead of tearing 
along through the elm-shaded street, 
you will slow down and, as the blue 
book would say, “turn sharp left at 
stone watering-trough” and follow 
the street that leads slightly uphill, 
you will make the discovery that 
there is more to Alderbury than 
meets the goggled eyes of the hurry- 
ing motorist. For back of the main 
road are more than a dozen pleas- 
ant summer residences, some genu- 
inely old, some, recently built, look- 
ing more ancient than the genuine. 
There are no very large estates in 
Alderbury. An acre or two satis- 
fies the most ambitious taste; for 
with sixty acres of rolling field and 
forest at the back door in which you 
have a proprietary right, what is the 
use of a large holding? In Alder- 
bury when folks want to stretch 
their legs they cross the road or pass 
through a rear gate and there is the 
golf-course at their service. 

The clubhouse is. small, clap- 
boarded and green-shuttered. It 
was a farmhouse for some seventy 
years before the club bought it and 
put a wide veranda all around it and 
smartened it up. There are sleep- 
ing-rooms upstairs—small, dormer- 
windowed compartments that look 
out into the maple branches—and a 
big living-room downstairs that takes 
up all one end of the building. Then 
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there’s a blue-and-white dining-room 
and a yellow-and-gray ladies’ room 
and a brown-and-buff tap-room and 
a kitchen and all the other necessary 
features. Very wisely, in smarten- 
ing it up, they left as much of the 
old appearance as possible, and have 
even added to it wherever and when- 
ever antiquity is compatible with 
comfort. Thus, the living-room fire- 
place is broad enough to shed its 
genial warmth into a dozen faces, 
and yet, with its old-fashioned crane 
and its big wrought-iron fire-dogs 
and its stingy little shelf above, it 
still preserves Colonial traditions. 

Around the fireplace on a rainy 
morning a few days later a half- 
dozen men were seated. As it was 
but ten o’clock, the feminine element 
was still lacking. There is an un- 
written law to the effect that until 
ten-thirty or eleven the clubhouse 
shall be sacred to the men, a number 
of whom dwell there up under the 
eaves. There was a good deal of 
tobacco smoke in the air, and the 
hearth and floor were littered with 
yesterday evening’s papers. (At 
Alderbury one didn’t read the morn- 
ing paper until nearly noon; and one 
didn’t care!) Major Prescott, chair- 
man of the Tournament Committee, 
was posting a handicap list on the 
notice-board with the aid of thumb 
tacks and some mild profanity. The 
Major had taken on Jerry Forbes 
for this morning, and was much dis- 
gusted with the weather conditions. 
Jerry, a tall, broad-shouldered youth 
recently out of college, was less 
troubled. The Major’s golf was a 
bit finicky, and secretly Jerry was 
blessing the driving rainstorm. The 
Major resumed his chair in front of 
the blazing hickory logs and glanced 
at his righthand neighbor from un- 
der pent brows. 

“Rotten weather, Shortland, for 
your introduction to the settlement.” 
“I don’t mind it, Major. I 
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tramped twenty miles one day last 
week in just such weather.” 

“The devil you did! What for?” 

“T don’t know.” Allan tapped the 
ashes from his pipe, reached for a 
pouch which lay on the arm of a 
nearby chair, and refilled his bowl, 
tamping down the tobacco with a 
long brown finger. - 

“Good Lord, Major! don’t you 
know better than to ask ‘China’ why 
he does anything?” inquired Tom 
Frazer. “The chap’s a law unto 
himself.” 

“Don’t see, though,” grumbled the 
Major, “why any one would want to 
tramp around country on a day like 
this. Who invented the New Eng- 
land climate, any way?” 

“Don’t glare at me,” said Tom. 
“T didn’t.” 

“Fine thing for the farmers,” ob- 
served Burton Bryant. “We needed 
rain badly. Roads were getting 
fierce, too.” 

“IT don’t see,” suggested young 
Russell, who was smoking a pipe and 
parching his tongue because the 
Major made such a fuss about cig- 
arettes—“I don’t see why you 
couldn’t cover in the fair green with 
waterproof cloth or something, the 


way they do with the tobacco-fields.” 


“Wish you could,” said*Tom Fraz- 
er. “It would keep my drives down. 
Let’s put it up to the committee.” 

“May I ask,” inquired Allan 
Shortland, “whose tobacco I am 
smoking ?” 

“Mine,” 
“Like it?” 

“No.” Allan knocked his ‘pipe 
against his shoe. “Baccy, please.” 

Four pouches were laughingly 
proffered, and Allan gravely accept- 
ed them all and filled from each. 
“There’s a popular impression,” he 
said, “that Italian tobacco is no good. 
I bought some in Florence once, 
though, that was remarkable. I’ve 
always meant to go back there for 


replied Jerry Forbes. 
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more. It’s a little shop in the via— 
what’s that street that runs along 
the hill there where they’re always 
plowing with the white oxen, 
Smith ?” 

“Blessed if I know, old man! The 
only time I was in Florence we mo- 
tored and——” 

“Consequently saw nothing,” con- 
cluded Allan, returning the pouches 
and brushing tobacco from his 
clothes. “There’s only one way to 
do Italy or any other country : walk.” 

“That’s all well enough for you, 
you lucky beggar,” said the Major; 
“but what you going to do when 
you’ve got your women folks along? 
Can’t see them puddling through 
twenty miles of rain, can you?” 

“It’s a mistake to have them with 
you,” replied Allan calmly. “Send 
them ahead by train—or—motor, if 
you like—and meet them now and 
then.” 

The three married men present set 
up a howl of derision. 

“You get married, Shortland, and 
try it,” said Bryant. 

“I’m thinking of it.” 

“What!” It was a chorus. “Get- 
ting married ?” 

“Yes.” Allan observed the fire 


thoughtfully. “Anything very start-. 


ling in the idea?” 

“Rather!” exclaimed George 
Smith. “Can’t seem to see you mar- 
ried, old man.” Smith half closed 
his eyes, as though making the ef- 
fort. 

“Of course she’s a Chinese lady?” 
suggested the Major, with a wink 
for the others. 

“No, American. At least, I sup- 
pose so.” 

“You suppose so!” laughed Fraz- 
er. “Don’t you know ?” 

“Why, yes; when I stop to con- 
sider the matter, I know that she is. 
Her nationality never occurred to 
me, that’s all. Yes, she’s American. 
Must be.” 


“Did you meet abroad, ‘China’?” 
asked Bryant. 

“Er—yes, on the other side.” 

“T say, fellows, he doesn’t seem 
real certain of that!” chuckled 
Smith. “When’s it going to be, old 
man?” 

“T don’t know. Not for a while, I 
suppose.” 

“Do we—er—know the fortunate 
lady ?” asked the Major. 

“Possibly. You won’t mind if I 
don’t tell you any more just now? 
The fact is—” Allan’s voice tapered . 
away into silence. After a moment, 
believe announcements usually 
come from the lady,” he added. 
“That is correct, Major? I appeal 
to you because you have had some 
experience, I think.” 

The Major joined in the laugh. 
The present Mrs. Prescott was the 
third. 

“T say,” suggested Smith present- 
ly, “we can’t get outdoors this morn- 
ing. What about a game of bridge? 
Major?” 

The Major glanced disgustedly at 
the rain and grunted acquiescence. 
“Shortland, how about you?” 

“Thanks, no. I never play bridge 
in the morning. It upsets me.” 

Bryant and young Russell, how- 
ever, were willing to play, and the 
quartet moved away. Jerry Forbes 
turned to Allan. 

“Where are you hanging out, 
Shortland?” he asked. “I wish I'd 
known you were here. I could have 
put you up for as long as you liked. 
Perhaps it isn’t too late?, You’re not 
rooming here, are you?” 

“Thanks, that’s very good of you, 
but I have a room with a Mrs. 
Whipple near the post-office. It’s a 
very comfortable place.” 

“Mrs. Whipple!” exclaimed Jerry. 
“Why, I never knew she took lodg- 
ers.” 

“She told me she never had be- 
fore,” replied Allan. “In fact, she 
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didn’t seem to want to take me at 
first. And then Dobbin rather com- 
plicated it.” 

“Who’s Dobbin? A horse?” 

“Dog. Mrs. Whipple keeps a cat, 
and she was afraid Dobbin would 
chase it or something. I don’t see 
why he should. It’s a very ugly 
cat.” 

“So she took you in, eh? Why, 
Mrs. Whipple is the toniest old dame 
in the settlement, Shortland! May- 
flower descendant and all that sort 
of thing. Her grandfather or some 
one chased the Indians out of Alder- 
bury, I believe.” Jerry observed the 
other wonderingly. “How the dick- 
ens did you do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“Why, persuade her to let a room 
to you! She never would before.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Allan 
vaguely. “TI told her, for one thing, 
that if she didn’t take me in, I’d have 
to live over here; and I said you 
chaps played poker and bridge and 


drank too many high-balls, and that 
it was no place for me. So she gave 
me a very nice corner room, with 
breakfasts, and Dobbin has a stall 
in the stable. It’s quite comfort- 
able.” 

“That’s a fine way to get at her!” 
said Jerry, with a grin. “By the 
way, have you taken out a member- 
ship?” 

“No; I have a two weeks’ card.” 

“Oh, I rather fancied from some- 
thing you said that you'd decided to 
spend some time with us. If you are 
going to do that, you know, a season 
membership will cost you only fifty, 
and I’d be glad to propose you.” 

“Thanks, but I hardly know yet 
how long I shall stay. It altogether 
depends on the dove-cot.” 

“On—the what?” 

“The dove-cot. Now, don’t tell 
me,” he added severely, “that you 
don’t know what a dove-cot is!” 

“I know what it is all right, but 


I’m blest if I know what it’s got to 
do with your staying in Alderbury!” 

“T’ve taken them up as a hobby. 
Every one should have a hobby, 
Forbes. It-er-keeps you young, they 
say. Ever hear of Andrew Car- 
negie ?” 

“The name sounds familiar,” re- 
plied the other. 

“His hobby is to present libraries. 
Mine is to present dove-cots. Car- 
negie, though, makes a town dig 
down and pay for part of the li- 
brary itself. I don’t do that. I pre- 
sent dove-cots outright. Which 
shows that as a philanthropist I am 
’way ahead of him. Just now I am 
engaged in erecting a dove-cot for 
Mrs. Vernon.” 

“But—but what the deuce are they 
for?” asked Jerry, uncertain whether 
to take the matter seriously. 

“Dove-cots?” Allan gravely con- 
sidered the question for a moment. 
Finally, “Dove-cots,” he replied, 
“belong in the category of garden 
accessories. No garden should be 
without one. Got one, by the way?” 

Jerry shook his head. 

“T suppose,” he ventured with a 
grin, “you don’t carry them around 
with you?” 

“Oh, no. By the way, that re- 
minds me. I suppose you have a 
carpenter here?” 

“Yes, there’s an old chap named 
Haley, who lives in the first house 
beyond the store toward The Falls. 
I don’t believe, though, he’d be ca- 
pable of making a dove-cot, if that’s 
what you’re thinking of ” 

“Oh, they’re not difficult. The 
hardest part is the thatching. I'd 
have to do that myself. You bundle 
the straw. together so—and bring 
it down over the roof——” 

“Shortland, you’re an awful ass,” 
laughed Jerry. “For a while I really 
believed in your confounded dove- 
cots! Feel like some golf? It isn’t 
raining much now.” 
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It stopped raining entirely after 
luncheon, and by three o'clock the 
sun came out. And with it came the 
ladies, and the clubhouse put on a 
gayer aspect. Mrs. Vernon and 
Beryl drove over about four. Driv- 
ing or motoring to the club was 
rather frowned on, but Mrs. Ver- 
non’s position was sufficiently secure 
to allow an occasional lapse. George 
Smith, having just holed-out at the 
ninth, hurried over to help the ladies 
from the landaulet, only to find the 
privilege disputed by Jerry Forbes. 
On the porch Jerry said appealingly : 

“Can’t we have that game you 
promised me, Miss Vernon?” 

“Are you sure there was a prom- 
ise, Mr. Forbes?” asked Beryl, her 
glance traveling up and down the 
porch, and her head nodding in an- 
swer to salutations. 

“Well—almost, any way. Won't 
you make it a real promise and— 
and ‘do it now’?” 

“Do I look, Mr. Forbes, as though 
I were dressed for golf?” asked 
Beryl smilingly. Jerry viewed the 
sheath-like afternoon costume dubi- 
ously. 

“Couldn’t you—er—let it out or 
something ?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid not. Besides, I’m a 
very poor player, Mr. Forbes. You 
wouldn’t enjoy playing with me a 
bit. Still, some day, if you like—— 
What have you done with Mr. Short- 
land, Mr. Smith?” 

“Lost him,” answered Smith. 
“He disappeared after luncheon; 
said he was going to take that dog 
of his for a walk.” 

“That awful dog!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Vernon, with a smile. 

“He had him over here yesterday,” 
chuckled Smith, “and tied him to a 
chair. Half-way to the first tee he 
caught up with us, chair and all. 
After that he followed us around, 
and I stepped on him fifty times. 
Made me so nervous I couldn’t do a 
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thing, give you my word. He beat 
me hands-down.” 

“The dog?” asked Jerry facetious- 
ly. 
“Rather! You try it some time 
and see what you can do with a fool 
dog under your feet every shot!” 

“Shortland was telling me this 
morning about the dove-cot, Mrs. 
Vernon,” said Jerry. “Rather a 
clever idea, I think.” 

“The—the dove-cot?” faltered 
Mrs. Vernon. 

“Yes, the one he’s going to put up 
in your garden,” replied Jerry cheer- 
fully. “Unless it’s all a silly joke?” 
he added dubiously and inquiringly. 

“Don’t ask me!” sighed Mrs. Ver- 
non, “If Mr. Shortland says he is 
going to put a dove-cot in my gar- 
den, I suppose I’m going to have a 
dove-cot in my garden! He—he’s 
the most determined man I ever 
saw !” 

“He’s a wonder!” said Jerry. 
“He taught us a new card game last 
night—Pie-Face, or something like 
that, he called it. Said it was a 
Chinese game two thousand years 
old, but I’ll bet a hat he made it up 
himself, because he kept springing 
new rules all the time.” 

“Won seven dollars from me,” 
chuckled Smith. “It—it was a fine 
game—for him!” 

“You deserved to lose,” laughed 
Beryl. “I have a feeling that if one 
followed Mr. Shortland’s directions 
long enough, one would find oneself 
in jail—or an asylum! We have 
quite a crowd here to-day, Mr. 
Forbes.” 

“Yes, in another week or two we'll 
have the whole gang back, I guess. 
The Winthrops came yesterday, you 
know. And the Packers will be here 
the twenty-seventh. I say, how 
about the mixed handicap, Miss Ver- 
non? I wish you’d play with me.” 

“Thanks, but I’m not sure that I’ll 
play at all. Really, Mr. Forbes, you 
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must believe me when I tell you that 
I’m an awful duffer at golf. I 
neither play very often nor very 
well.” 

“Oh, we'd get by all right, Miss 
Vernon. It’s two weeks from Fri- 
day. I'll put our names down, and 
then if you want to back out, it won’t 
matter a bit. I mean—well, it will 
to me, you know, but——” 

“That is what I call a brilliant re- 
covery,” laughed Beryl. “No, don’t 
count on me yet, Mr. Forbes. I'll 
let you know later. Mamma, shall 
we drive over and call on the Win- 
throps ?” 

“T suppose we'd better. Don’t for- 
get this evening, Mr. Smith. We 
dine at seven. Mr. Forbes, would 


you mind calling my carriage?” 


VII 


“T’ve been thinking,” announced 
Allan, when he turned up at the club, 
shortly after six, “that it would be 
an excellent idea to take that Rus- 
sell boy along with us.” 

“My dear fellow,” demurred 
Smith, tying his scarf in front of the 
diminutive mirror in his small cham- 
ber, “he’s not invited!” 

“T’ll invite him myself,” replied 
the other untroubledly. “After all, 


you know, four is an awkward num-- 


ber at a dinner table.” 

“But Mrs. Vernon might not like 
it,” said Smith earnestly. “I really 
wouldn’t, old man.” 

“Not like it? Of course she will! 
She’ll be awfully pleased. Why not? 
The boy’s all right, isn’t he?” 

“All right, yes, but don’t you see? 
Why, hang it, Shortland, she is only 
preparing for four at dinner!” 

“Oh, you mean there mightn’t be 
enough to go around? Well, one can 
always open a tin of something. 
‘Add hot water and serve,’ you know. 
Some one told me that you can get 
very delicious spaghetti in tins nowa- 
days, all cooked and messed up with 


tomato and cheese. Rather wonder- 
ful, isn’t it, the things you can get 
ready-cooked these days? Quite 
makes a fellow want to go to house- 
keeping. I'll step down and find 
him.” 

“T don’t know what she will think, 
Shortland,” protested Smith, “I— 
I really don’t think you’d better!” 

“Nonsense! He’s a very nice 
boy. And there’s always the spa- 
ghetti. I’m terribly fond of spa- 
ghetti.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, tele- 
phone over and ask her, old man!” 

“Yes, I might do that.” 

“Although,” added Smith plain- 
tively, “I don’t see why the deuce 
you want to lug that chap along.” 

“To split up the awful geometrical 
precision of a partie carrée, of 
course. Besides, the boy looks lone- 
some. It’s really a charitable act, 
Smith.” 

Allan found Harry Russell smo- 
king over a month-old copy of the 
Lihhdon Graphic in front of the 
empty fireplace. He was a nice- 
looking boy of twenty-one or two, 
whose folks lived in one of the houses 
across the links and were at present 
in Europe. He seemed very much 
surprised when Allan issued his in- 
vitation. 

“Are you quite sure, Mr. Short- 
land, she wanted me?” he asked 
“I—I’ve never called there, you see. 
I think they’re dandy folks, of 
course, and all that, but I—I don’t 
know them very well——” 

“That’s just it, Russell; you 
should. You needn’t dress. Come 
just as you are, if you like.” . (The 
boy was in knickerbockers and golf 
stockings.) “It’s just a quiet little 
dinner, with bridge afterwards. Mrs. 
Vernon and her daughter will be ex- 
tremely upset if you fail them.” 

“Why—why, if you’re quite sure 
it’s all right,” stammered the boy. 
“T’d like to awfully. But I must get 
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out of these things. It won't take 
me ten minutes, Mr. Shortland.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of time, Rus- 
sell. I'll just let Mrs. Vernon know 
you can come.” He went across to 
the telephone-booth. “Hello! Kind- 
ly give me Mrs. Vernon’s residence. 
. . . What say? . . . Oh, is it real- 
ly? That’s very nice. Would you 
mind calling it? . . . Hello! May 
I speak with Mrs. Vernon? . . . 
Oh, no, don’t do that! Merely tell 
her, please, that Mr. Shortland called 
her up to say that he is bringing Mr. 
Russell to dinner this evening. . . . 
Yes, Mr. Russell; R, u, s——.. . 
Thank you.” 

“What did she say?” asked Smith, 
as Allan again took possession of the 
single comfortable chair in the room. 

“Oh, it was all right. She said 
she’d let her know.” 

“Let who know?” demanded 
Smith, one brush suspended in per- 
plexity above his thinning locks. 

“Mrs. Vernon, of course.” 

“Mrs. Vernon, yes; but who is “4e 
going to let know?” , 

“Why, Mrs. Vernon.” 

“Mrs. Vernon is going to let Mrs. 
Vernon know 

“T had the maid on the ’phone, 
Smith. I asked her to tell Mrs. Ver- 
non that I was bringing Mr. Rus- 
sell. She said she would. I have 
never seen her, but from her voice I 
judged her to be truthful. One can 
tell a great deal from voices, Smith. 
Rather odd, isn’t it, that no one has 
ever thought to make a study of that? 
I dare say that with practice one 
could read character very nicely 
from the voice. Possibly one might 
go a bit further and discern the fu- 
ture. There’s a possibility for you! 
“Your fortune by telephone! Voice- 
reading by Europe’s Premier Expo- 
nent of the New Science! Chiro- 
mancy, Necromancy, Astrology, Car- 
tomancy, Phrenology, Outdone! 
Your fate is in Your Voice. Call 
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Bryant 29,000, and make your ap- 
pointment with the World Renowned 
Phonologist, Professor George 
Smith!’ ” 

“Back up, old man! 
get my money?” 

“H’m; that’s so. You might— 
that’s the idea!—arrange with the 
telephone company to charge the fee 
on the fellow’s bill. Then you col- 
lect monthly from the company. If I 
were you, Smith, I’d look into it. 
I’ve no doubt you could work up a 
paying business. And it wouldn’t be 
at all arduous. You could lie on a 
couch with a telephone strapped to 
your head and simply coin money! 
I think it’s rather decent of me to 
put you onto such a big thing. Are 
you almost ready? If dinner is at 
seven, we ought to try to get there 
not later than half-past.” 

As a matter of fact, it lacked some 
ten minutes of the time set for din- 
ner when the three men were con- 
ducted into the library. Young Rus- 
sell appeared somewhat ill at ease 
during the few moments that inter- 
vened before Mrs. Vernon’s appear- 
ance. Her welcome then, however, 
quite reassured him. 

“It was so nice of you to come, 
Mr. Russell,” she declared, “I was 
afraid that you might not be able to.” 

“It’s corking of you to—to ask 
me,” stammered the boy gratefully. 
Mrs. Vernon smiled sweetly and 
turned to Allan. 

“Have you ever met my husband, 
Mr. Shortland?” she asked. 

“No, Mrs. Vernon, but I have seen 
him on several occasions. It must 
be very unpleasant to be kept in 
Washington in such weather.” 

“Yes, the place is unbearable in 
summer, I think. There’s a portrait 
of the Senator in the living-room you 
must see. I want your opinion of it. 
Mr. Smith, I believe, told us that you 
had studied art, Mr. Shortland.” 

“Very little, Mrs. Vernon. I am 
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still a critic.” He followed her 
across the hall, and she led the way 
to the portrait. “Paxton, eh? Yes, 
I like it immensely, Mrs. Vernon. 
He had a difficult subject, too, for a 
painter once told me that it is far 
harder to do a portrait of a good- 
looking person than a homely one, 
since you can make the homely one 
good-looking, but you can’t—” 
“Bother the portrait, Mr. Short- 
land! You know very well I didn’t 
bring you in here to look at that.” 
“Well, 1 wanted to believe the al- 
ternative, but didn’t dare to,” re- 
plied Allan gravely. “In fact, Mrs. 
Vernon, I scarcely thought you had 
discovered my secret as yet.” \ 
Mrs. Vernon laughed. “It’s no 
use,” she said. “Now, Mr. Short- 
land, why?” 
“Why 
at the painting. 


He gazed thoughtfully 
“Well, he looked so 


lonely there all by himself, Mrs. Ver- 


non. And I knew you wouldn't 
mind my bringing him. Smith 
thought I oughtn’t to, but I said I 
was sure you could open a tin of 
something. Is it spaghetti, Mrs. 
Vernon? They say the canned spa- 
ghetti is quite delicious.” 

“You absurd man! Of course I 
don’t mind, only ” She studied 
him suspiciously. “Well, “I know 
that isn’t the reason. I suppose, 
though, I'll find out in time. Shall 
we go back? I think Beryl is down. 
I’m glad you like it. Mr. Vernon 
thinks it makes him look too—what 
was it your father said about the 
portrait, Beryl?” 

“That it made him look too sena- 
torial,” replied Beryl, as she shook 
hands with Allan. “Father has a 
rabid dislike for what he calls ‘frock- 
coat statesmanship,’ Mr. Shortland.” 

“There was very little of that in 
view the last time I visited the Sen- 
ate gallery,” responded Allan. 
“They were most of them in their 
shirt-sleeves, waving palm-leaf fans.” 


“That must have been the summer 
before last,” said Mrs. Vernon. 
“That hot spell was frightful, wasn’t 
it? I remember that it burned the 
links quite brown. I think dinner is 
ready.” 

Perhaps there was something in 
Allan’s theory that five is a more 
comfortable number at table than 
four. At all events, dinner went 
very merrily. Smith was less tire- 
some than usual, Harry Russell was 
engagingly modest and attentive, and 
Allan, who was evidently in the best 
of spirits, incited the others to a 
reckless disregard of sense and rea- 
son. Smith chucklingly told of Al- 
lan’s science of voice-reading, and 
the exponent of the new art was 
called on for a demonstration and 
responded readily. Mrs. Vernon 
was required to recite the opening 
lines of Gray’s Elegy, which Allan 
gravely declared was especially suit- 
able for “his purpose, and then he 
told a number of astonishing things 
about the lady’s past and predicted a 
widely sensational future, so opposed 
to the probabilities as to be startling 
in the extreme. For Beryl he dis- 
covered a future more conventional. 

“T see, he murmured with half- 
closed eyes, “a man, handsome, tal- 
ented, indescribably fascinating. I 
see—yes, a church and a great crowd 
about it. I hear music. Within the 
church are many people, and I see— 
Can it be? But yes!—a clergyman. 
He is speaking. Before him, kneel- 
ing, I see you and—a man! The 
man’s face is hidden, and yet—” 
He paused in doubt. “Kindly recite 
the second line again, Miss Vernon.” 

“*The lowing herd winds slowly 
o’er the lea,’” recited Beryl gravely. 

“Thank you. Yes, I was not mis- 
taken. It is indeed our hero. I 
think—I think it is a wedding I see!” 

“Wonderful!” chuckled Smith. 

“Again the scene changes. I see 
a house, a white house with green 
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blinds, It stands just back from a 
pleasant road and peers with friend- 
ly eyes 2 

“Do you see the dove-cot?” asked 
Beryl breathlessly. 

“I do. Beneath it I see you seated 
with the same man——” 

“Don’t be stingy, Shortland!” in- 
terrupted Smith. 

“You are happy. 
knee——” 

“Mr. Shortland!” 

“T see adog. You stroke his head. 
He is an old dog, but kind and faith- 
ful. The garden is filled with the 
fragrance of flowers, the song of 
birds, and the drone of bees. The 
twilight sky pales, and presently, 
rousing from a sweet reverie, you 
look lovingly into the handsome face 
of your companion and I hear you 
say—but no, I must not tell that.” 

“Oh, Mr. Shortland! Just when 
it was getting interesting! Do go 
on! What do I say?” 

“You say, ‘It is getting chilly, dear, 
and you mustn’t forget your rheu- 
matism. Come, Allan!’ ” 

“Handsome and _ fascinating!” 
jeered Smith, above the laughter. 
“What do you know about that for 
conceit? I say, Shortland, I'll give 
you a fiver if you'll listen again and 
hear her say ‘George’ !” 

“T cannot tell a lie,” replied the 
fortune-teller. “She said ‘Allan.’ ” 

“It’s a perfectly fascinating pic- 
ture, Mr. Shortland,” declared Beryl. 
“So idyllic and Belascoesque.” 

“Not very exciting, though,” 
Smith grumbled. “I like Mrs. Ver- 
non’s fortune better. There was 
something doing every minute there. 

When the party returned to the 
library they found the bridge table 
already set. There was real heroism 
back of Mrs. Vernon’s smiling an- 
nouncement. 

“Now, you four are to sit down 
and play, and I'll look on for a 
while,” she said. 


At your 


“Nonsense, Mamma!” protested 
Beryl. ‘You know I don’t care for 
bridge, and 

“Let me stay out, Mrs. Vernon,” 
put in Russell earnestly. “I——” 

“No, do as I say, every one of 
you. Perhaps I'll cut in later-——” 

“Mrs. Vernon, will you forgive me 
for upsetting your plan?” asked Al- 
lan gently. “I am suffering severely 
from bridge-player’s cramp, and you 
will really have to let me off.” 

“The idea!” scoffed Mrs. Vernon. 

“I insist, really. Just let me sit be- 
side you and imbibe bridge-wisdom. 
There! Now we're all happy. Shall 
I score? Perhaps I’d better not, 
though. I always forget about the 
honors.” 

Beryl and Smith had just won the 
first rubber when through the open 
windows came the sound of footsteps 
on the path, and, a moment later, the 
distant tinkle of a bell. Mrs. Ver- 
non frowned. 

“Who do you suppose that is?” 
she murmured. “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Russell ; you bridged, didn’t you? 
We'll play it without. Has any one 
gone to the door, Mr. Shortland?” 

“T think so. I hear voices, Mrs. 
Vernon. You won’t let him break 
up our happy little evening, will 
you?” 

“Is it a him?” asked Mrs. Ver- 
non, laying down her hand and turn- 
ing toward the door. “I wonder—” 

“Mr. Forbes, ma’am,” announced 


_ the maid. 


“How delightful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Vernon, with a sigh. “Ask him to 
come in here, Jennie.” ~ 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Vernon. 
Good-evening, Miss Vernon. Hello, 
everybody else?” Jerry shook hands 
and then surveyed the scene puz- 
zledly and turned an inquiring look 
on Allan. “Shortland, you’re an 
awful liar, I’m afraid. Mrs. Ver- 
non, I think he’s put up a job on me. 
He telephoned me about six that I 
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was wanted over here after dinner 
to make a fourth at bridge.” 

Mrs. Vernon cast an accusing 
glance at Allan, but only replied, 
“You’re very welcome, Mr. Forbes, 
and you really are wanted. You see 
Mr. Shortland refuses to play, and 
I am just filling in——” 

“No, no, you take my place, Jer- 
ry!” protested Russell. “I’d lots 
rather look on.” 

“Where have I heard that before?” 
laughed Jerry. “Every one sit tight, 
please, and just———” 

“You play with Smith,” said Allan 
calmly. “Miss Vernon is not feel- 
ing well, and I’m going to take her 
onto the porch.” 

“Not feeling well!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Vernon. “Why, Beryl dear, what—” 

“You'll have to ask Mr. Short- 
land, Mamma,” repliel Beryl amu- 
sedly. “Where do I feel ill, Mr. 
Shortland ?” 

“Your head aches,” replied Allan. 
“The fresh air——” 

“Of all the barefaced, treacher- 
ous——” began Smith. 

“Shall I get you a wrap?” asked 
Allan solicitously. Beryl smiled, 
shook her head, hesitated, and final- 
ly held out her cards to Jerry. 

“Do you mind, Mr. Forbes?” she 
asked. 

“Of course I do,” he answered 
stoutly. “I strongly object to that— 
that conspirator’s high-handed meth- 
ods, Miss Vernon. Look here, 
Shortland, you let Miss Vernon 
alone. She hasn’t any headache; 
have you, Miss Vernon?” 

“I—I think I have—just a little,” 
answered Beryl demurely. ‘Perhaps 
I shall be better for the air. We've 
already won one rubber, Mr. Forbes. 
Wish you luck!” 

“You wait till I get you at the club 
to-morrow,” grumbled Jerry, viewing 
Allan malevolently. 

“No trumps, Jerry,” said Smith. 
Russell bridged. They took the first. 
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Your play, Russell. The lead’s 


across the board.” 


It was comfortably cool on the 
porch. From the library door a broad 
path of yellow light crossed the reed 
mat, worked strange effects with the 
thick foliage of a hydrangea in a 
tub, and stepped down into the gar- 
den from whence came spring sounds 
and fragrance. Treetoads were gos- 
siping out there, and early blossoms 
nodded their heads in the dim radi- 
ance of a young moon already setting 
behind the feathery tops of the elms, 
and yielded spicy perfume to the 
sighs of a southerly breeze. Beryl 
stretched herself in the long wicker 
chair, beyond the shaft of light, and 
Allan seated himself nearby with a 
deep sigh of satisfaction. 

“Houses,” he said, “should be used 
only to sleep in. May I smoke a pipe, 
Miss Vernon?” 

“Certainly. Is that why I have a 
headache ?” 

“Oh, no. I wanted to talk to you. 
Do you—mind very much?” 

“I’m flattered. Do you always 
have your way, may I ask?” 

_ “Only when it is good for me.” 

“And who is the judge of that? 
Mr. Shortland ?” 

“Oh, no; Providence, I think. Do 
you believe in it, Miss Vernon?” 

“In Providence? Why, I suppose 

so. That is, of course. Don’t you, 
Mr. Shortland ?” 
. “Yes, and never so much as now. 
Surely nothing but Providence 
brought me to your gate the other 
day.” 

“Oh! And—just what do you 
mean by that, Mr. Shortland ?” 

“That I have wanted to find you a 
long time, Miss Vernon.” 

“To find me? But I thought it 
was the house with the friendly win- 
dows you sought.” 

“And perhaps a face at a window.” 
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“Mine, Mr. Shortland?” She 
laughed softly. 
ing!” 

“You laugh at that? Then, you 
forget what I told you the other day: 
that we have met before?” 

“Do you mean it? Are you seri- 
ous?” she asked curiously. “I’m 
ashamed to say that I don’t recall it. 
That isn’t very complimentary, is it? 
But I’m afraid it’s true.” 

“Oh, you had no chance to remem- 
ber. The meeting was—well, one- 
sided.” 

“How interesting! When and 
where was it, Mr. Shortland ?” 

“Let me do a picture for you. A 
night—why, like this, with just such 
a moon, to be seen now and then at 
the end of some dim canyon of dark 
walls. Instead of this fragrance of 
flowers and dewy earth, the bouquet 
of Venice, that half-stale smell of 
water that mingles with a thousand 
other odors from open doorways or 
windows.” 

“Venice!” she murmured. 


“How very flatter- 


“Venice, and the Rio della Ma-. 


donnetta. The darkness is flecked 
here and there with the red gleam 
from a gondola, and in the darker 
shadows of the shuttered house-walls 
stars are twinkling far down in the 
green water. Sometimes an open 
doorway sends a path of yellow light 
across the darkness. Faintly sounds 
the tinkle of distant music, and the 
lisping splash of the dipping oar 
keeps time to it. In a gondola are 
three persons, a man, a woman, and 
a girl. Ahead of them the red light 
of their lantern swims along the wa- 
ter-road. For a moment the purple 
sky, silver-washed by the sinking 
moon, is shut from sight by the deep 
black shadow of a bridge. Then 
again the cool, green gloom of the 
open canal and the blank mystery of 
the houses with their shuttered win- 
dows and the lapping of the water 
against the walls. ‘Premié!’ cries 


the poppe as the gondola swings 
around the corner. ‘Sta-i-i!’ And 
then, ‘Sciar! Sciar! Signori!’ for an- 
other gondola has slipped from the 
deeper shadows of the smaller canal, 
and the two come together gE 

“And that was you!” she exclaimed 
wonderingly. 

“T who reached out instinctively as 
the boats jostled, and who, by what 
we call chance, closed my hand upon 
your hand for a moment in the dark- ° 
ness. It was all over in an instant. 
The boats floated apart, the poppes 
consigning each other to perdition 
courteously and musically, but in that 
instant the light from a lantern fell 
across your face. Then our hands 
parted and our gondolas slipped away 
into the green shadows. And not un- 
til then did I find the ring.” 

“The ring?” she asked. 

“You didn’t know? See.” He 
drew something from his pocket and 
held it toward her. She took it and 
leaned forward into the light. 

“My ring!” she marveled. 
how 

“It must have been very loose on 
your finger,” he replied, “for when 
my hand came away from yours it 
drew the ring with it. I assure you 
the theft was not intentional. When 
I discovered it there, clenched in my 
palm, I bade the poppe turn back and 
seek you. We followed many lights, 
but didn’t find yours. And then, the 
next day, I advertised. Had you 
seen the paper: ¥ 

“We left Venice the next day. 
That was our last evening there. 
And I never even suspected that I 
had lost the ring in that way! It 


“But 


_ was always loose and always falling 


off, and I thought I had just dropped 
it somewhere without knowing. And 
to think of finding it again in this 
way! And after—why, that must 
have been four years ago, Mr. Short- 
land!” 

“Yes, four years ago, Miss Ver- 
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non.” He held out his hand to her. 

“The ring?’ she asked, and 
dropped it into his hand again. He 
returned it to his pocket. 

“Oh!” she said in surprise. “Then 
I’m not to have it, after all?” 

“If you demand it,” he replied. “I 
had hoped, since it is not intrinsically 
very valuable, you would allow me to 
keep it as a reward for returning it, 
Miss Vernon. Besides, it was a queer 
little adventure in its way, and I 
should like something to—well, some- 
thing as a souvenir. The ring an- 
swers excellently.” 

“But—but it is really mine, Mr. 
Shortland,” she protested. 

“And you value it very highly for 
reasons of association?” he asked. 

“N-no, not very. It was one that 
a friend gave me at school. It is 
only a little turquoise.” 

“That is all. And I am very fond 
of turquoise; and very fond of this 
ring. Thank you.” 

“But I haven’t given it to you yet,” 
she laughed. 

“Then, don’t, Miss Vernon. Mere- 
ly allow me to keep it.” 

“Tf you wish to,” she answered in- 
differently. After a moment she 
added, “And you recognized me the 
other day at once, Mr. Shortland? 
You must-have a remarkable mem- 
ory.” 

“Tf I said the obvious thing, you’d 
accuse me again of flattery. So I 
won't. Have you been in Venice 
since?” 

“No, that was the first and only 
time. You have, though, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and haunted the canals; but 
—I never found you.” 

“Did you go back just to find—the 
owner of the ring?” she asked. 

“Just to find the owner,” he re- 
plied gravely. 

“And now, having found her, you 
refuse to give it up!” 

“Suppose I demand it?” 
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“Then, I should have to return it.” 

“Oh!” She shrugged. “You dis- 
arm me.” After a moment, “I 
wish,” she continued, “you'd tell me 
something, Mr. Shortland.” 

“Willingly. It is—?” 

“Where you fell from.” 

“There’s no mystery about it, Miss 
Vernon. I left New York a fort- 
night or so ago, journeyed to Boston 
with a friend in his car, spent a day 
there renewing old acquaintances, 
and then started out afoot to see the 
world—and find the house with the 
dove-cot.” 

“And when you have found it you 
will settle down and raise pigeons 
and never go a-roaming again?” 

“I’d rather not promise all that,” 
he replied with a smile. “At least, I 
should always go back to it.” 

“You travel a great deal, don’t 
you, Mr. Shortland ?” 

“Yo” 

“And I suppose you’ve been to lots 
of places.” 

“A good many, Miss Vernon.” 

“You spoke the other day of Dor- 
set. Have you—spent much time in 
England ?” 

“Not a great deal. The time I 
visited Dorset I was tramping. I get 
to London occasionally on my way 
somewhere else.” 

“You must meet a great many 
people ?” 

“Yes, one does. Folks are easier 
to meet on the road than in their own 
yards. That’s one reason I like the 
road, I think.” 

“I wonder,” said Beryl, “if you — 
ever ran across a Mr. Leeds, Ken- 
He’s a 
younger son of Lord Lowerby.” 

“Yes, I know him quite well. I 
met him crossing over a year ago. 
Afterwards I spent a week with him 
at his father’s place in Derbyshire.” 

“Oh!” Beryl was silent a mo- 
ment. “I understand,” she went on, 
“that he is to be married.” 
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“Really? I didn’t know. He’s a 
fine fellow, and I wish him luck. 
Whom is he to marry?” 

“I don’t know the name. She is 
from Pittsburgh, and, I think, quite 
well off.” 

“I’m glad to hear of his good for- 
tune. The young lady will get a good 
husband, [ think.” 

“And possibly,” suggested Beryl, 
“a title.” 

“Possibly. The elder son is not in 
good health, I believe. You know 
them, Miss Vernon?” 

“T met Mr. Leeds in London the 
summer before last. Then he was 
over here after that for some time.” 
She hesitated. “Mr. Shortland, 
don’t you know?” she asked after a 
moment. 

“T think not, Miss Vernon.” 

“Well, Mr. Leeds and I were—en- 
gaged. It—was broken off.” 

“T never heard of it,” said Allan 
thoughtfully. “I’m—sorry. Or—at 
least ” He paused. “May I ask 
when it was, Miss Vernon?” 

“Nearly.a year ago; in August. It 
—was horrible. Every one talked 
so; the papers and—and every one. 
I thought perhaps you knew about 
it, and wondered at my asking about 
Mr. Leeds.” 

“No, so many things go on that I 
don’t learn of,” he answered. “You 
see, I am away from here a good 
deal. I think it must have been just 
afterwards that I met him going over. 
He seemed—I was sorry for him 
without knowing why, Miss Vernon. 
And now I know.” 

“T don’t think he needed much 
sympathy, Mr. Shortland. At all 
events, you see—he—has fotind con- 
solation.” 

Allan made no reply. 

“T don’t know just why I should 
bore you with this,” said Beryl. She 
laughed, apparently at herself. “Do 
ladies often make a confidant of you, 
Mr. Shortland ?” 


“Invariably,” he replied lightly. 
“Were I to tell you even a half of 
the secrets locked within this 
breast——” 

“But I haven’t told you any sec- 
ret,” she sighed. “Every one knows 
it. That’s the horrible part of it. It 
was all so—so awfully public, you 
see. Oh, I suppose I am silly, but— 
I’ve felt horribly disgraced ever 
since !”’ 

“Yes, I’d say you were silly,” he 
agreed. “I can understand the notor- 
iety being painful, but it’s the price 
you must pay for being—well, in the 
world’s eye. And you were not to 
blame because, as I presume, the pap- 
ers went into hysterics. And cer- 
tainly there is no question of dis- 
grace, Miss Vernon. I wonder—I 
wonder if you haven’t been taking it 
too seriously!” 

“Yes, I have. I’ve been a perfect 
little selfish beast, Mr. Shortland. 
And I didn’t know it until the other 
day—the day you appeared at the 
gate. Then Mamma informed me of 
it. She didn’t use just those words, 
but—she told me. Please tell me 
why I am saying all this to you, Mr. 
Shortland!” 

“Because of the ring, Miss Ver- 
non.” 

“The ring? Oh! Then, you'd bet- 
ter give it back to me, if it is going 
to have such an effect as—as this!” 

“All the more reason for keeping 
it.” 

“Oh, I shan’t do it again,” she de- 
clared. “Come, let’s go in and see 
who has won. My headache is heaps 
better !” 


IX 


June passed into July, and the sea- 
son at Alderbury was in full swing. 
Usually it was the Mixed Handicap 
Tournament on the Fourth and the 
dance in the evening that officially 
opened the season, but this year the 
early arrivals had already taken part 
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in several events by that time. It was 
Allan Shortland who, with a fine dis- 
regard of custom, had led the way. 
Somehow, when Allan led others 
rushed to follow, and his most fan- 
tastic schemes were acclaimed with 
enthusiasm. There had been, for in- 
stance, the Pageant. I write it with 
a capital since it went down in his- 
tory so. The Pageant had its in- 
ception in Allan’s fertile brain at ten 
o’clock one June morning, and was 
presented on the lawn in front of the 
clubhouse at five o’clock that after- 
noon. It purported to represent epi- 
sodes in the early history of Alder- 
bury. If it- really did, Alderbury in 
Colonial days was a remarkable and 
busy place. It was all the veriest 
nonsense, but a deal of ingenuity and 
taste were shown in the matter of 
costuming and setting, and every one, 
participants and audience alike—the 
latter small in numbers—had a merry 
time. There was a dinner in the 
clubhouse afterwards, and an im- 
promptu dance by moonlight on the 
lawn still later, in which the actors 
in the Pageant appeared in costume. 
The tournament was held on the 
Fourth. Beryl played with Allan, 
Jerry accepting his fate with phil- 
osophy and attaining revenge by win- 
ning the event with a partner who, if 
less to his taste than Beryl, played a 
far better game of golf. The ball in 
the evening was a big success in spite 
of the efforts of the weather to put 
a damper on it. A drizzle set in just 
in time to dim the brilliancy of the 
fireworks display, but by cooling the 
air it made dancing more popular. 
Alderbury was in the habit of keep- 
ing early hours, and usually no affair 
lasted much after midnight, but on 
this occasion at half-past one Allan 
was teaching the “Zulu Glide” to a 
dozen or more venturesome young- 
sters, and the older folks, looking on, 
quite forgot to go home. The “Zulu 
Glide”—which, according to its spon- 


sor, was the only dance countenanced 
in the court circles of Zululand—was 
joyous but decorous, and not diffi- 
cult to learn. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it was extremely hard on nar- 
row skirts, and more than one ac- 
cident resulted. The next day Mrs. 
Follen, one of the settlement’s most 
dignified matrons, was heard to 
speculate whether “that Mr. Short+ 


_land was not—well, perhaps just a 


little too—should she say venture- 
some?—for Alderbury!” Encount- 
ering him later in the same day, 
drinking tea at Mrs. Vernon’s, she 
was pleasurably surprised to discover 
that she had quite misjudged him, 
and that a quieter, more earnest, 
nicer-mannered man she had never 
met. Not, however, as she confided 
to her husband at dinner, that she 
agreed with some of the things he 
had said. For instance, his plan of 
requiring all foreign missionaries to 
live for six months in Paris or Vien- 
na before assuming their duties 
seemed most strange. He had ex- 
plained that the idea was to complete 
the missionaries’ education, but for 
her part she thought it would be a 
very dangerous venture! 

Meanwhile Allan showed no dis- 
position to leave Alderbury. He 
played a good deal of golf—he was a 
brilliant rather than a careful per- 
former, and indulged in a good many 
experiments which more often than 
not resulted disastrously to his game; . 
went for long rambles with Dobbin, 
now usually quite clean and corres- 
pondingly dejected; accepted invita- 
tions to anything from an afternoon 
tea to an auction party with apparent 
gratitude; and was an almost daily 
visitor to “Solana.” 

There he was always welcome. 
Mrs. Vernon brightened perceptibly 
when he appeared, and was even 
known to recover apparently from 
one of her worst headaches at his ad- 
vent. He played an excellent, if ven- 
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turesome, game of bridge, and had 
taught her four new forms of pa- 
tience. As for Beryl, she and Allan 
had become very good friends. Any 
one could see that. George Smith 
saw it, for one, and gradually trans- 
ferred his attentions to the elder Miss 
Mellen, who, he possibly assured 
himself, was experienced enough to 
be safe. Jerry Forbes, however, did 


not yield his place so readily, nor did | 


Harry Russell, who, since the din- 
ner party, had been a frequent call- 
er and an eager cavalier. The set- 
tlement watched, waited, and specu- 
lated. 

One afternoon Allan and Beryl, 
unaware of the interest they were 
creating, leisurely followed their balls 
toward the first hole. It was neces- 
sary for them to be leisurely since 
just holing out on the distant green 
were George Smith and the elder 
Miss Mellen. The latter was under- 
going instruction and was now play- 
ing her eleventh stroke. Neither 
Allan nor Beryl had a caddie. Allan 
declared that to use one unless play- 
ing in a championship match was ri- 
diculous. “To see a full-grown man 
striding along followed by a twelve- 
year-old boy dragging a bag of clubs 
as tall as he is,” he declared, “re- 
minds me of a man out walking with 
a valet to carry his cane! Mellen 
came puffing into the taproom the 
other day, just about finished. ‘Great 
exercise,’ he said proudly. ‘Eighteen 
holes in an hour and twenty min- 
utes!’ ‘Did you carry your own bag?’ 
I asked him. ‘Great Scott, no!’ 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘you didn’t get any 
exercise. The caddie got it all!’” 

“T don’t mind carrying my bag,” 
said Beryl—she had refused to allow 
him to perform that service for her. 
“It’s the picking it up that annoys 
me.” 

“That’s even finer exercise,” he 
laughed, “There’s a thingumabob 
now that holds your bag up when you 
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set it down—a sort of easel arrange- 
ment; good thing for women, I 
should think.” 

Beryl promptly dropped her bag 
with a clatter of clubs. As Allan 
stepped forward to pick it up, she 
waved him haughtily back. “I shall 
pick it up myself, thank you. After 
the emphasis you put on ‘women,’ I 
intend to drop it every twenty feet, 
just to prove that we’re not so help- 
less as you think.” 

Beryl was not a good player, and 
she overran the hole twice before she 
finally trickled the ball in for six. 
Allan holed-out in three, and climbed 
the slope of the grassy knoll to where 
the second tee stood in the cool shad- 
ows of a belt of oaks and maples. 
Allan laid his pipe in the sand-box, 
dropped his ball to the clay, and sent 
it arching away with a mid-iron. 
Smith and his partner were dawdling 
about the second green. Across the 
wide stretch of the links the cottages 
of the summer colony peered from 
under their trees, and further south- 
ward a double line of big, graceful 
elms showed where the main road 
ran. From where they stood a chim- 
ney of “Solana” lay warmly red 
against a background of dark green 
branches. 

“T think,” said Allan, as they de- 
scended the little hill, “we'd better 
pass through those folks. We'll 
never get around if we don’t.” 

“Mr. Smith appears quite devoted 
there,” observed Beryl, with a smile. 
“I fear he is a—what is the word ?— 
a philanderer.” : 

“A pleasant occupation, I fancy,” 
murmured Allan, “but dangerous.” 

“Not for George Smith, though. 
Have you known him long? I think 
he spoke of having met you first in 
Paris.” 

“In Paris, was it? I’d forgotten. 
Perhaps ten years. But I can’t say 


that I know him very well, Miss Ver- 
non 
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“Really? He spoke as though you 
and he were old and close friends.” 

“That was nice of him,” replied 
Allan. 


Beryl studied his face a moment. 


doubtfully. “Was that—sarcasm ?” 
she asked. 

“On my word, no! Do you think 
friendship is so plentiful that I can 
afford to poke fun at it?” 

“No, indeed; only—Mr. 
Smith——” 

“You don’t quite approve of him?” 

“Tt’s only that he is rather—tire- 
some—at times.” 

“Possibly. Many of us are, 
though. I’ve always liked Smith. 
He’s big-hearted.” 

Beryl looked as though she found 
the tribute surprising. But she only 
said, “You must be a very loyal 
friend, Mr. Shortland.” 

“T hope so. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t think my loyalty has ever been 
tested. I have very few friends, 
Miss Vernon; perhaps none.” 

“No friends! I’d have said you 
had more than any man I’d ever met. 
Why, every one likes you, Mr. Short- 
land.” 

Allan smiled. “I meant I had no 
real—well, what some one calls ‘most- 
bosom-friend,’ Miss Vernon. I 
know dozens of men—scores, per- 
haps—as I know George Smith. I 
run across them here and there and 
now and then, lose them for a while, 
find them again, and am always as 
glad to see them as they are to see 
me. But I don’t know of a single 
person, male or female, black or 
white, red or yellow, who would care 
a continental if I never turned up 
again. There is one, though, but he’s 
not a person; he’s just Dobbin.” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk that 
way,” demurred Beryl, with a little 
frown. “I don’t think—it doesn’t 
seem as if it could be true.” 

“It is, though,” he replied cheer- 
fully. “You see, I’ve moved around 
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too much. One doesn’t make friends 
that way; only acquaintances. It’s a 
case of the rolling stone, I guess, the 
moss being real friendship. I’ve al- 
ways been on the go.” 
“Why?” she asked. 
He shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don’t know,” he answered frankly. 
“It must have been born in me, al- 
though certainly my immediate an- 
cestors were not rovers. My father 
and his father before him were stay- 
at-homes. My father lived the life 
of a Virginia planter, and I know 
that his wedding journey to England 
and France was his only excursion 
out of his own country. Aside from 
that, a trip to New York perhaps 
once in two years, a trip to White 
Sulphur occasionally, and a visit to 
Richmond or Washington, quite sat- 
isfied his wanderlust. I was in- 
tended for a lawyer. Possibly that 
is why I wasn’t. ‘This thing of 
settling things beforehand is dan- 
gerous. It’s a challenge to Fate. I 
studied one year at the Columbia 
Law School, and then went to Paris 
and had a fling at art. After three 
years of it, I discovered that at best 
I could never be more than a me- 
diocre painter, and there were so 
many others who could do real 
work, the sort I never could. So I 
burned some two dozen canvases— 
we had quite a ceremony, and all the 
Quarter attended—and went off on a 
tramp through Bavaria. That, I 
think, started it, although I had 
poked around France a bit before 
that. Since then I have been pretty 
much on the hike. What else is there 
to do? Unfortunately—or fortu- 
nately, as you look at it—my stay- 
at-home progenitors managed to ac- 
cumulate a good deal of money. 
That rather handicaps one, you see. 
Why sell things or paint pictures or 
write books unless the world needs 
your services or you need the 
money ?” 
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“But you do write books, don’t 
you?” she asked. 

“After a fashion, for my own 
pleasure. If one knocks around 
enough he gets full of a lot of stuff 
that he needs to get rid of for his 
own comfort. I’ve done three vol- 
umes of unilluminating travel, and 
one novel. At least, I intended it for 
a novel, and that there might be no 
mistake about it, I stated the fact on 
the title-page. But the publishers 
and the critics unanimously agreed 
that it wasn’t.” 

“What did they call it?” Beryl 
inquired, smiling. 

“T’d really dislike tq tell you,” he 
replied gravely. “Some of the things 
wouldn’t be fit for your ears, Miss 
Vernon.” 


She laughed. “I don’t believe it 


was as bad as that, and I shall get a. 


copy and read it at once.” 

“No.” He shook his head. “You 
may get a copy—lI’d be delighted to 
inflict one on you; and you may read 
it; but not at once. No one, I am 
convinced, ever read that book at 
once. It’s a matter of small doses. 
That gives me an idea. If I ever try 
it again, I'll call it ‘A Homeeopathic 
Novel. To be Taken in Small Doses.’ 
Thanks for the suggestion.” 

“But it wasn’t mine,” Beryl 
laughed. “Would you use a brassie, 
Mr. Shortland ?” 

“T’d follow my own inclination, 
Miss Vernon. If I felt in the least 
disposed toward a putter, I’d use 
that.” 

“You might, but I shall try a bras- 
sie shot. I hate brassies, too. I 
never could do anything with them 
except kick holes in the grass.” 

There it is! Why insist on 


using an implement you don’t like, 
that you’re not in sympathy with? 
You really didn’t do badly, 
as it happened, but I’m sure that had 
you made use of the club your soul 
craved, you’d have. done better. It’s 


a mistake to allow custom to make 
a slave of one, Miss Vernon.” 

Presently, when they had driven 
off again, “Do you still keep your 
place in Virginia, Mr. Shortland?” 
she asked. 

“No, I sold it.” 

“O-oh! Why?” 

“Because I would never have 
lived in it, and it was much too 
pleasant a place to let lie idle and ne-— 
glected. A man wanted it for a 
home, and so I sold it to him. Don’t 
you think it is happier with folks liv- 
ing in it than it would have been all 
empty and dark, with its curtains 
lowered and the mice scurrying 
about it?” 

“But—does one usually consider 
the happiness of a house, Mr. Short- 
land?” she asked perplexedly. 

“Why not? One should, I think. 
Don’t you think houses have feel- 
ings?” 

“How silly!” 

“Not at all. At least, not to me. 
I always think of houses as sentient 
things. That is why I can never 
bear to look at a house or a building 
being torn down. Think how it must 
hurt when the boards are ripped 
away and the beams torn from their 
places.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t like 
to, although I know that it is only 
nonsense again. Houses have—have 
personality, Mr. Shortland, but not 
feeling.” 

“T hope you are right,” he re- 
sponded gravely. “Shall we play 
back from here? I fear there isn’t 
time for the fifth.” 


x 


A week later, the hour being still 
well short of noon, Cliquot, reclining 
on a blue satin cushion in the win- 
dow of Mrs. Vernon’s chamber, 
roused himself and looked into the 
garden. Then he scrambled to all 
four of his ridiculous pipestem legs 
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and began to bark shrilly, hysteri- 
cally. Cliquot’s bark was so many 
sizes too large for his diminutive 
body that the recoil lifted his front 
feet from the ground, adding visibly 
to his extreme agitation. 

Mrs. Vernon, robed in lace and 
pale blue ribbons, pleaded for si- 
lence, then commanded, and at 
length scolded. Cliquot, his protec- 
tive instinct fully aroused, paid no 
heed to cajolery or’ threat, and 
presently his mistress laid aside her 
pen, arose with a sigh from the writ- 
ing-table, and trailed to the window. 
After a moment, half turning toward 
an open door— 

“Beryl,” she asked, “who are 
those men in the garden?” 

“Mr. Shortland, Mamma, and 
Perkins. Also Dobbin,” replied a 
voice from the adjoining room. 

“But what are they doing? And 
why didn’t you tell me Mr. Short- 
land was here?” 

“As to what they are doing, I 
haven’t the slightest idea. They 
seem to be discussing the roses. 
And as Mr. Shortland has not asked 
for us, I presume he doesn’t want 
to see us.” 

“Well”—Mrs. Vernon stepped in 
front of the dressing-table and bent 
to see her reflection in the mirror, 
patting her hair deftly—‘well, you 


had better go down, dear. I'll fol- 
low presently.” 
“I don’t see why,” demurred 


Beryl. “Evidently Mr. Shortland is 
not calling on us, but on Perkins.” 
“How absurd!” murmured her 
mother, shedding her lace and rib- 
bons. “Of course he wants to see 
us, Beryl.” Mrs. Vernon pressed a 
button, and a bell tinkled some- 
where downstairs. “I do wonder 


why he and Perkins are tramping 
around the garden like that. Cliquot, 
will you be still a minute? He sim- 
ply hates the sight of that dog of Mr. 
Shortland’s, Beryl.” 


“Well, he isn’t a very beautiful 
dog, Mamma. They are coming back 
to the house now.” Without seeing, 
one would have known that Beryl 
was withdrawing from the proximity 
of the window as she spoke. 

“Are you dressed to go down?” 
asked her mother. 

“Dressed and in my right mind, 
dear; and my right mind tells me 
that a modest and proper young 
lady doesn’t rush out into the gar- 
den to receive gentlemen.” 

“Don’t be so absurd, dear! Mr. 
Shortland isn’t a stranger ; he’s—he’s 
quite like one of the family. Besides, 
we certainly have a right to know 
what he is up to in our garden.” 

“Very well, Mamma; I’ll go down 
and stand on the steps. If he sees 
me and sees fit to speak, I will ask 
him. But you musn’t expect me to 
rush down the street after him!” 

“You are getting more absurd 
every day,” replied Mrs. Vernon ab- 
stractedly. “Come in! Jennie, get 
my—is it very hot to-day ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; Perkins says it’s ‘a 
scorcher.’ ” 

“Then, the thinnest thing you can 
find, Jennie. Has any one called?” 

“No, ma’am; at least, not properly 
called, ma’am.” 

“Which means ?” 

“Mr. Shortland came around to 
the kitchen door a little while ago, 
and asked for Perkins, ma’am, and 
Perkins and he went off together 
somewhere——” 

“What ho, the house!” called a 
voice from below. 

“That’s him now,” giggled Jennie. 

“Tell him we'll be down in a few 
minutes, Jennie. Aren’t you nearly 
ready, Beryl?” 

“Quite,” replied Beryl composedly, 
appearing at the doorway. She was 
dressed in a white skirt and a shirt- 
waist, and Mrs. Vernon viewed her 
dubiously. 

“With all the nice morning gowns 
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you have, dear,” she said in mild dis- 
approval, “it seems to me——” 

Beryl laughed softly. “Mamma, 
you are perfectly ridiculous on the 
subject of Mr. Shortland! Perhaps 
you’d like me to put on an evening 
gown?” 

“Nonsense! But one might as well 
look one’s best, for Mr. Shortland or 
any one else. For goodness’ sake, 
Jennie, you don’t expect me to wear 
that thing, do you? Why, you know 
it’s a perfect mess!” 

“You said the thinnest thing you 
had,” murmured the maid, hurrying 
back to the closet. 

Beryl laughed and disappeared. 
She found Allan leaning in the door- 
way. Dobbin, with hanging tongue, 
stood halfway down the path to the 
gate, silently begging his master to 
follow. 

“Didn’t Jennie ask you to come 
in, Mr. Shortland ?” 

“I am giving my famous imperso- 
nation of a peri at the Gate of Para- 
dise, Miss Vernon.” 

“A peri was a naughty angel, 
wasn’t he? You don’t look much 
like an angel, even a naughty one.” 

“But you do, a nice, cool, white 
angel, floating down the stairs to ad- 
mit the poor, forlorn peri.” 

“Will the peri please tell us what 
he has been doing in the garden?” 
she asked, leading the way across the 
library to the porch. , 

“Finding a location for a dove-cot,” 
he replied calmly. 

“The dove-cot!” 

“Yes, and I think we have the 
very place. Perkins and I went over 
the matter very carefully. Perkins 
doesn’t quite know what a dove-cot 
is, but he was kind enough to approve 
of the location I proposed. Don’t 
you think that in the center there, 
where the large bed of roses is, would 
be about right?” 

“But—but I didn’t know—there 
was to be a dove-cot!” 
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“Oh, yes, and a very nice one, 
too! Mr. Haley is making it, and 
the post will be along in a day or 
two, and after that there is only 
the paint to put on. Mr. Haley, I 
find, had set his heart on having it 
blue—or was it red ?—but I decided 
in favor of pure, immaculate white. 
Don’t you agree with me?” 

“Quite,” responded Beryl. 

Allan looked greatly relieved. “I 
thought perhaps Mrs. Vernon would 
like to know the position we had 
decided on,” he went on amiably. 

“She might,” agreed. Beryl grave- 
ly. “After all, it is her garden, in 
a way.” 

“That’s what I said to Perkins. 
So I thought I’d step in a minute 
and see her.” 

“She will be right down, Mr. 
Shortland. You will find magazines 
on the table there, and I can find you 
a cigay if you like. Or perhaps you 
prefer your pipe?” 

“Oh! Are you going to leave 
me?” 

“Certainly! You have just said 
you stepped in to see Mamma, and 
as I have letters to write——” 

“Oh, but I especially wanted you 
to be present at the interview, Miss 
Vernon. I had set my heart on 
that. You see, the location of a 
dove-cot is no light matter 5 

“But it appears to be all settled.” 

“Pending your approval.” 

“We-ell, but I really have some 
letters to write, Mr. Shortland; 
Mamma will 
be down in just a minute.” 

But she didn’t go beyond the li- 
brary door. Perhaps, after all, the 
letters were not awfully important, 
or perhaps the expression of disap- 
pointment on his countenance moved 
her, or perhaps she didn’t really 
want to go herself. At all events, 
with one small white pump on the 
sill she paused, and Allan, realizing 
that heroic measures were neces- 
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sary if he was to detain her, an- 
nounced : 

“T had a letter from Kenneth 
Leeds yesterday, Miss Vernon.” 

“Oh!” The foot came back from 
the sill, and the violet eyes dilated a 
little. “Indeed?” 

“Yes, it was written nearly a 
month ago and has been chasing me 
around. He announced his engage- 
ment and asked me to be one of his 
ushers. It seems that the wedding 
is to take place on this side, in New 
York, in September—the fifteenth, I 
think. The lady’s name is Miss Ce- 
cile Schomann, and he assures me 
that she -is charming.” 

“Really? And do you know who 
they are, Mr. Shortland?” 

She had seated herself on the arm 
of a chair, and Allan breathed more 
easily. 

“The Schomanns? No, [| don’t 
recall the name. But that means 
nothing. They may be quite promi- 
nent, for I am not well acquainted 
in Pittsburgh. I understand, how- 
ever, that the city is so full of mil- 
lionaires that the traffic is impeded 
on fine days. Doubtless the Scho- 
manns are—er—impediments.” 

“Shall you—accept ?” 

“I hardly know. September is a 
long way off. It is hard to know 
where one may be two months from 
now, although I hope——” He 
stopped and smiled, and Beryl 
smiled back at him, for no reason 
save that it was difficult not to. 

“What do you hope, Mr. Short- 
land?” she asked. 

“So many things,” he answered 
lightly, after a moment. Then, with 
sudden gravity, “I hope, for one 
thing,” he said, “that I have not 
blundered in speaking of Leeds, 
Miss Vernon.” 

“Blundered?” She raised her 
brows questioningly. “I’m afraid I 
don’t understand, Mr. Shortland.” 

“Which means ‘Mind your own 
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business, sir!’” he returned with a 
smile. She dropped her gaze. After 
a moment— 

“If you think—that,” she asked, 
“why did you—do it?” 

“Do you want the real truth, Miss 
Vernon?” 

“Why—of course!” 

“Because I wanted to find out 
whether—the incident was really 
closed.” 


“Really, Mr. Shortland! Your 
interest is flattering, but——” 
“Also impertinent?” he asked. 


“If you think that, I am sorry. I 
make you my best apology, Miss 
Vernon. I even humble myself in 
the dust. I can afford to grovel 
since I have discovered what I 
wanted.” 

“Indeed? And what is the dis- 
covery, Mr. Shortland ?” 

“That you don’t care a button any 
more, Miss Vernon. I wonder if 
you ever did—really, you know?” 

“T think, if you don’t mind,” she 
returned coldly, “we will not discuss 
my sentiments toward Mr. Leeds, 
past or present.” 

“Bless you, I don’t want to! I 
am fond of Leeds, and I’m glad I 
can keep on being fond of him. I 
think—yes, I think I'll cable him to 
count on me at the wedding.” 

“It will probably be a great load 
off his mind,” said Beryl, with ela- 
borate sarcasm. 

“Allan laughed, and his brown 
eyes twinkled merrily. “Do you 
know, Miss Vernon, I positively 
love the chap this morning?” 


“Really? I’m afraid, however, 
that doesn’t interest me, Mr. Short- 
land. I'll see what is keeping 
Mamma.” 

“I'd rather you stayed,” he 
begged. 

“Thank you, but——” she re- 
garded him frowningly. “Do you. 


know, Mr. Shortland, that you are 
exceedingly tiresome this morning?” 
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“I’m sorry, really,” he answered 
contritely. “But if it is only this 
morning, I am relieved. I feared: it 
might be chronic.” 

Beryl almost sniffed. “There 
seems to be danger of that, Mr. 
Shortland.” She smiled cooly, 
nodded, and went. She did not re- 
turn. Mrs. Vernon approved of the 
site. 


XI 


“T don’t see,” said Mrs. Vernon, 
“why you are so hard on Mr. Short- 
land, Beryl. I thought you rather 
liked him.” 

“T haven’t said that I don’t, that 
I am aware of,” replied Beryl, with 
a yawn that seemed too perfect to 
be true. 

“Well, perhaps not, but you have 
certainly slammed him “ 

“Mamma! Such awful slang!” 

“Slammed him,” continued her 
mother, with emphasis on the word, 
“a dozen times in the last ten min- 
utes.” 

“I only said that he seemed su- 
perficial and idle and—and insin- 
cere.” 

“Only that?” asked Mrs. Vernon 
ironically. “You must like him, 
then, a great deal, my dear.” 

“T don’t see,” answered the girl, 
a trifle irritably, “that it is neces- 
sary that I should either like him or 
dislike him. Mr. Shortland is mere- 
ly an acquaintance of a month and 
I decline to—to——” 

“Well?” prompted Mrs. Vernon. 

But Beryl did not complete her 
sentence. Instead, “I think,” she 
observed, “it is perfectly ghastly the 
way you and every other woman 
here treat him, Mamma!” 

“Good heavens, Beryl! 
is that?” 

“Why, you just let him say or do 
anything he pleases, and sit and 
beam on him as though he were a 
sort of—of little god. Any one would 
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think you were all quite daffy about 
him.” 

“Daffy?” murmured her mother. 
“Such awful slang, dear!” 

“Well, you do! It’s sickening. 
Even Mrs. Follen has caught it. 
She stopped me on the porch at the 
clubhouse yesterday afternoon, 
tapped me on the arm with her fan 
in that silly way of hers, you know, 
and simpered, ‘Where is that nice 
Mr. Shortland, Beryl? I suppose 
he isn’t very far away, my dear?’ I 
told her I hadn't the slightest idea 
where Mr. Shortland might be. 
‘Well, I did want to see him so,’ she 
went on. ‘He is going to tell me 
about having my rugs cleaned. He 
says you should wash them in milk. 
He’s such a fascinating man, I 
think! So—so sympathetic and 
understanding!” And, Beryl, who 
had cleverly parodied Mrs. Follen’s 
speech and facial grimaces, laughed 
exasperatedly, arose from her chair, 
and laid the book she had been hold- 
ing but not reading none too gently 
on the table. “Silly old thing!” she 
muttered. “I suppose if Mr. Short- 
land told her to wash her rugs in 
ink, she’d do it! I am going to 
write some letters.” 

Mrs. Vernon smiled, but the smile 
held perplexity. 

“Dear me!” she murmured, as 
she wiggled her pretty fingers in the 
bowl of soapy water. “I didn’t sus- 
pect that she cared that much for 
him!” 

She dried her hand slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

“IT think,” she added to herself 
and Cliquot, “I’ll have to ask Whit- 
tier to find out something about this 
Mr. Shortland.” 

Allan was in disgrace, a state of 
affairs which had endured for two 
days, in fact, every since that morn- 
ing conversation on the porch. If 
Allan surmised wherein he had 
erred, he knew more than did Beryl 
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herself. She only knew that Mr. 
Shortland had suddenly become 
very tiresome and distasteful to her, 
and that she disliked him extremely. 
In consequence, she avoided him so 
brazenly that Alderbury smiled be- 
hind its hand, and when forced to 
meet him she snubbed him unmerci- 
fully. Allan preserved an unchanged 
attitude of admiration and atten- 
tiveness, and, if he was aware of be- 
ing in disgrace, failed to show it, a 
fact which served to exasperate the 
lady even more. 

“Every one spoils him so,” she 
told herself contemptuously, “that 
he’s just a mass of conceit and 
doesn’t know when—when he isn’t 
wanted !” 

Of course they did meet constant- 
ly, for in so small a place as Alder- 
bury only immurement in one’s bed- 
room saved one from encountering 
every one else at least twice in the 
twenty-four hours. And Beryl 
had no intention of letting her dis- 
like of Allan interfere with her en- 
joyment. She didn’t want to see 
him, she assured herself, and she 
hoped she wouldn’t, but she wasn’t 


going to stay away from the club-' 


house on his account. She even 
danced with him at the Saturday 
night hop. She didn’t care to, of 
course, but he insisted after half a 
dozen rebuffs, and it would have 
looked too pointed to have refused 
again. He didn’t even ask, as 
would have been proper, what he 
had done to merit her coldness. 
That annoyed her, too, although she 
didn’t know. how she could have 
answered such a question. 

The dove-cot was erected.a few 
days later, with appropriate cere- 
monies. Allan himself issued the in- 
vitations, in Mrs. Vernon’s name, 
and all Alderbury was bidden, and 
all Alderbury came. “More of that 


delightful Mr. Shortland’s fun,” de- 
clared the ladies. 


“Another of 


Shortland’s jokes,” chuckled the 
men. The garden was well filled 
when Perkins and the gardener—the 
latter divided his labors among a 
number of places—raised the dove- 
cot and set its white post in the 
hole that had been dug in the middle 
of the oval rosebed, while a group 
of ladies who preferred shade to 
sunlight looked on from the porch. 
Allan explained that it had been his 
intention to have the guests join 
hands and dance about the dove-cot 
to the sweet and simple strains of a 
flageolet, but that he had been un- 
able to find a flageolet in the village. 
Several of his hearers expressed re- 
lief, and Allan went on to say that 
instead of the dancing, the lack of 
which was to be greatly regretted, 
they would have tea and refresh- 
ments on the porch. The dove-cot 
was properly admired, and several 
ladies were heard to declare that 
they meant to have them in their 
own gardens. 

“Such a clever idea,” said Mrs. 
Purdy, an elderly and very deaf 
dowager in heliotrope, “and so dec- 
orative and—and rural, Mrs. Ver- 
non. Ah—what is it for, my dear?” 

“Pigeons,” explained Mrs. Ver- 
non loudly. 

“Indeed? Do you know, my dear, 
I’ve always thought a widgeon was 
a sort of duck? Stupid of me, 
wasn’t it? For, of course, ducks 
don’t fly, at least, I don’t think they 
do and I see no way for them to 
walk up to the cute little house.” 

“Not widgeons,” corrected Mrs, 
Vernon. “Pigeons!” 

“Oh, pigeons! Of course, my 
dear! And an excellent idea, too. 
I heard of a man who made a great 
deal of money with them. I think 
they had peculiar tails or something. 
At least, they were rather out of the 
ordinary and brought quite fancy 
prices. I must come and see them 
some day, my dear.” 
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XII 

“You speak as though it were al- 
ready over,” said Allan. 

“It will soon be the first of Aug- 
ust,” responded Beryl, “and that is 
the beginning of the end. I shall 
not be sorry. It has been a rather 
stupid summer so far.” 

They were seated on the porch, a 
few evenings later, Beryl in the 
chaise-longue and Allan beside her, 
so close that he could have laid his 
hand on hers where it lay, dimly 
white, in the half darkness, along 
the broad arm of her chair. As on 
many other evenings of the passing 
summer, the air was languid and 
fragrant with the scent of the sleep- 
ing flowers, a moon swam in and 
out of fleecy clouds, and, save for 
the low sound of voices from the 
open doorway and the elfin whispers 
from the garden, the night out there 
was very still. For a while she had 
resisted his efforts to draw her away 
from the players, wandering rest- 
lessly from table to table, her mood 
a strange mixture of vivacity and 
abstraction. And yet finally she had 
indifferently yielded to his request. 

“You will be in Boston this win- 
ter?” asked Allan. “Or shall you 
go to Washington?” 

“We usually go to Washington 
for a month or so while Congress is 
in session. Mamma likes it.” 

“It is a curious place,” he said re- 
flectively, “and, I think, interesting. 
A sort of Port Said, where East and 
West meet.” 

“It is quite hopeless socially,” she 
remarked. Her tone held such a 
suggestion of snobbery that he al- 
most winced. Then in the next in- 
stant he smiled in the darkness. 

“That matters with you?” he 
asked lightly. 

“Why, very 
answered. 

“Perhaps, then,” he said, “that ex- 
plains your present attitude toward 


naturally,” she 


me.” She knew he was smiling, 
although his face was in shadow. 
“You have discovered that I am 
socially a hopeless outsider, Miss 
Vernon ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Shortland; I have 
made no discoveries about you. As 
for my present attitude, as you called 
it, is it different from—any other?” 

“Very. A week or so ago you 
didn’t go out of your way to avoid 
me, Miss Vernon.” 

“Really? And do I now? Or 
seem to?” 

“Yes, don’t you?” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t thought 
much about it, Mr. Shortland. I 
hope I have not been impolite?” 

“Rather,” he responded. 

“Really, Mr. Shortland!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, you asked,” he said. “I 
am not conscious of having done 
anything to displease you, Miss Ver- 
non. If I have, I am sorry. Let us 
start fresh again. Shall we?” 

“Is it necessary to start at all?” 

“I’m afraid it is—for me,” he re- 
plied gently. She made no answer. 
“Suppose, Miss Vernon, we sponge 
out last week and go back to where 
we were before.” 

“I fear I don’t remember just 
where that was,” she said uninter- 
estedly. 

“We were well along on a very 
pleasant friendship,” he _ replied. 
“Let us go back there. Shall we?” 

“If you like.” 

“You are not enthusiastic,” he 
said, with a smile. “L had dared to 
hope that you had missed my—non- 
sense a little.” 

“TIsn’t nonsense something one can 
do fairly well without?” 

“Bless you, no! It’s one of the 
most indispensable things.” 

“T haven’t found it so,” she re- 
sponded sweetly. 

“That’s disheartening.” He sighed. 
“Tt implies that I am no more in- 
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dispensable than my nonsense. I 
had thought—or even hoped—that 
you found me—well, mildly amus- 
ing, perhaps even interesting.” 

“I have, Mr. Shortland; quite 
amusing.” 

“And interesting?” 

“Doesn’t amusement imply in- 
terest ?” 

“T think there’s a distinction, Miss 
Vernon.” 

“You attempt too many distinc- 
tions this evening, Mr. Shortland. 
My brain isn’t capable of following 
them all.” 

“TI see I shall have to be satisfied 
for the present with being merely 
amusing.” 

“I thought that that was—shall I 
say?’—your main ambition, Mr. 
Shortland.” 

“No. If I have any main ambi- 
tion——-” 

“Which you haven’t!” she inter- 
rupted. “And that is what— 
what——” stopped rather 
breathlessly. 

“What you hold against me?” he 
asked encouragingly. 

“Yes,” she replied defiantly, “if 
you must know. And—and I hate 
it! To do nothing but amuse your- 
self, to be—be just a dawdler, a—a 
harlequin to make people laugh, to 
take nothing seriously—even your- 
self—oh, it’s—disgusting !” 

She ended with a little gasp that 
might have expressed either relief 
or temerity. He waited a moment, 
and then, as she did not go on, he 
said slowly: 

“Do I really seem as bad as that 
to you? A dawdler—a harlequin— 
taking nothing seriously!” He was 
silent a moment. “A dawdler, yes; 
harlequin if you like; but for the 
rest—my dear, I take things so se- 
riously that I can afford to laugh! 
It is not I who make a joke of life, 
but those who go about with sorry 
faces; for they pretend that exist- 


ence is mean and paltry, a thing to~ 
be endured instead of enjoyed. They 
make of it a tawdry and somber 
tragedy, with here and there a 
grudging smile by way of ‘comic re- 
lief.” I see life as a pleasant com- 
edy, an idyllic farce, if you like, a 
thing of dancing and singing, of 
smiles and laughter, with the ‘sun- 
shine screen’ over every light and 
the orchestra always playing. Why, 
in my play a sober look is only used 
for its contrast value, a sigh is 
sighed to the trilling of the piccolo, 
and there’s never a tear written in- 
to a part! Come, now, which is the 
better amusement for the moment, 
mine or theirs?” 

“Oh, I can’t argue,” she answered 
rebelliously. “You make it sound 
right, but—but it isn’t! Life isn’t 
a farce, and there are far more 
tears than laughter.” 

“Only because there are more 
weepers than laughers. Why not be 
a laugher? You say life isn’t a 
farce, but it is, a joyous, merry, 
whimsical farce. What else could it 
be cn such a stage, with such a set- 
ting, with a billion and a half of 
actors tumbled onto it, jostling and 
crowding, tripping and falling, el- 
bowing for the center of the stage, 
stealing each other’s business, for- 
getting their lines—for there’s no 
prompter in the wings—and all 
playing, ill or well, the rdles that the 
Great Playwright has given them? 
No farce, you say! Heigho, but a 
very devil of a farce!” 

“And—and that is all that life 
means to you? Just—just an éx- 
cuse for laughter, for play——” 

“Laughter needs no _ excuse.” 
Then, more soberly, “Shall I tell 
you what life does mean to me? It 
means being happy oneself and 
making others happy. Only that.” 

“And not necessarily—good ?” 
she asked. 

“Being happy is being good, and 
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being good is being happy. Sin is 
only anothér name for unhappiness.” 

“And you think that doing great 
things, great deeds, for the better- 
ment of the world, is not neces- 
sary?” 

“Great deeds or little deeds that 
help others to be happy are quite 
within my scheme. Some of us can 
do only little deeds, but perhaps, 
since we can do so many of them, 
we equalize matters.” 

“Happiness!” she sighed. “With 
you, then, there is only that ; nothing 
beyond!” 

“No, there is nothing beyond hap- 
piness! There could not be. Hap- 
piness is the sum of it all. It is the 
present and the future reward. ‘Be 
good,’ says the moralist, ‘and you 
will be happy.’ ‘Believe in God and 
obey his laws,’ says the priest, ‘and 
you will be happy now and here- 
after.’ Hereafter, by all means, but 
now too if you please!” 

“You are a humanitarian!” 

“Doubtless. And a_ harlequin. 
And a dawdler.” 

“And—and very irritating!” 

“Many irritants are beneficial.” 

“But unpleasant. There, I didn’t 
mean to say that, Mr. Shortland. 
You—goaded me into it.” 

“I’m very glad you didn’t mean it. 
If you had, I’d have—well, I fear I 
wouldn’t have found the courage to 
ask the question that I’ve been 
wanting to ask for some time, and 
which I had firmly resolved to ask 
this evening.” 

“What question, Mr. Shortland?” 

“This, Miss Vernon: will you 
marry me?” 


XIII 


“Mr. Shortland!” 

“Yes, I suppose I have selected 
an unfortunate moment,” he said 
calmly. “And I am afraid you want 
to say no.” 

“T most certainly——’ 


“But you won’t just yet, because 
I haven’t presented my case. And 
I really have a very strong case, 
Beryl. You see, I’ve been in love 
with you for four years, and that’s 
quite a long time when you consider 
that I’ve had nothing to base any 
hopes upon except the possession of 
a ring.” 

“That’s positively absurd!” she 
said, almost angrily. “You must 
think me very—very innocent to tell 
such a tale. As if a man could fall 
in love with a girl like that!” 

“No? But I did. It is so very 
easy to fall in love in Venice, and 
so very much easier to fall in love 
with you! Why, any one could do 
it without half trying! I did it in- 
stantly, and take pride in the fact 
that there wasn’t a moment’s hesi- 
tation. And then I spent four years 
looking for you up and down the 
world. Oh, I don’t mean’”—at a 
protesting gesture from Beryl— 
“that I have wandered about all this 
time with no other aim than to find 
you. I was never the disconsolate 
lover. I knew that somewhere, 
some time, I’d find you again, al- 
though it might, perhaps, be too late. 
You see, I didn’t even know your 
nationality. I guessed you were 
English, but as the freshness of the 
mental picture of you wore off I had 
my doubts. Then you might have 
been German, perhaps, French, Rus- 
sian, almost anything; but always 
beautiful.” 

“Mr. Shortland, won’t you 
please——” 

“It was queer that’ I never se- 
riously thought you might be a coun- 
trywoman, although there are al- 
ways many Americans in Venice. I 
suppose it was because the manner 
of our meeting, the scene, the mo- 
ment, were all so romantic, and one, 
somehow, does not associate ro- 
mance with Americans, or, at least, 
the romance of the Old World. And 
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so I told myself that, since I didn’t 
know your country, much less your 
town, the only way to find you was 
to join hands with Chance and 
haunt the highways. For I argued 
that one who travels once travels 
again. My error, however, was in 
thinking you would come back to 
Venice. And yet—most folks do, 
sooner or later. So will you.” 
“Mr. Shortland, you are only 
making it more—embarrassing. 
“Oh, wait, please!- I, want you to 
know first. So that was why I kept 
from the backwaters during those 
four years, why I followed the broad 
highway that leads around the 
world. My, dear, I’ve almost found 
you so many times! But always it 
was never quite you. I wondered 
about you a great deal. I had only 
four features to start on, but, like 
the scientists who construct a pre- 
historic creature from a single bone, 
I fashioned you in my mind and 
endowed you with all the charms.” 
“That was a dangerous thing to 
lo,” said the girl in a low tone. 
“You mean that I might have been 
disappointed? I don’t think so.” He 
paused a moment. “Well, like the 
man who traversed the earth in 
search of a four-leaf clover and 
found it by his doorstep in the 
end, I looked for you around the 
globe and found you at last almost 
in my dooryard. I turned the cor- 
ner of this porch that morning and 
saw you and felt almost no surprise, 
only a great gladness. All along I’d 
imagined the meeting happening just 
as simply, just as casually, just as 
unexpectedly. There was no pre- 
monition. There never had been. 
Some days I have awakened and 
thought, ‘To-day I shall find her!’ 
but the promise was never fulfilled.” 
“That first day you came,” said 
Beryl wonderingly, “I was here on 
the porch and saw you.” 


“By all the laws of psychology I 
should have known it, but I didn’t. 
And yet I wonder if it was only 
chance that sent me doubling back 
on my trail a few days later. I 
hadn’t meant to return. But one 
morning—I had spent the night at a 
little hotel in a village somewhere 
beyond here—I walked out of the 
door and deliberately turned back 
the way I had come. And so I 
found you. That is all. And now 
what are you going to do with me, 
Beryl ?” 

There was a long moment of si- 
lence before she spoke. 

“It is all very strange, what you 
have told me,” she began hesitating- 
ly. “I—I ought to feel flattered. I 
do, Mr. Shortland. But—oh, what 
can I say? It almost seems as if 
Fate had played a joke with us. 
Now that you have found me, I am 
not the girl you searched for, Mr. 
Shortland, for she—she would have 
known and—and cared!” 

“And you don’t, Beryl? Even a 
little?” 

“Not like that. I meanI don’t 
want to marry you. I—I don’t want 
to marry any one! I don’t want to 
love any one! I did once and——” 

“Very much?” he asked gently as 
she stopped. 

“T don’t know. I only know that 
—it hurt—horribly! And so I don’t 
want ever to care again. You un- 
derstand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I understand,” he answered 
slowly. 

“And you won’t try to—make me, 
will you?” she begged. 

“Do you think I could?” he asked. 
“Are you—afraid of that?” 

“N-no, only—if you’d promise— 
I’d feel——” 

“You are asking me to go away?” 

“Oh, no! I—don’t want you to 
do that. I only want you to— 
tc ” 

“Keep to the middle course?” he 
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asked, with a smile. “My dear, I’m 
away off it already, and | can never 
get back to it. That’s out of the 
question. I might go away from 


you, but—well, I shan’t. You don’t - 


need me yet; perhaps you never will ; 
but I need you very badly, and I— 
well, I shall keep on wanting and 
hoping.” 

“But when I’ve told you that I 
don’t—care for you,” she said 
troubledly, “it seems that——” 

“I might believe you? But are 
you quite certain that you don’t, 
Beryl?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that you have been 
listening to wounded pride for so 
long that you can’t hear your heart, 
dear.” 

“My heart only tells me to be- 
ware,” she answered bitterly. 

“No, that’s your pride speaking.” 

“Then, I don’t believe—I have 
any heart,” she sighed. 

He laughed softly. “Some day 
you will find that you have, and then 
there’ll be no thought of pride, for 
you'll hear nothing but just your 
heart.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
Then—— 

“T almost wish 
ly, and paused. 

“What?” he asked. 

“Nothing!” She laughed uncer- 
tainly. “I’m afraid you think me a 
very silly person, Mr. Shortland. 
I’ve talked a lot of nonsense, I fear. 
Perhaps we both have. Let’s be sen- 
sible now. Shall we?” 

“By all means! Does that mean 
that you are going to accept me?” 

“No. It means that I—am grate- 
ful to you for—for caring for me, 
and am sorry that I can’t do as you 
want, Mr. Shortland. And it means 
that I want to be friends again, just 
as we were before I behaved so 
nastily. And that’s as near an 
apology as I shall offer!” 


” she said soft- 
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“Very well,” he answered cheer- 
fully. “Friends as before.” 

“And you're not to try to—you 
know!” 

“Miss Vernon, the Declaration of 
Independence declares that all men 
are created equal and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. And I, as a good 
citizen of this republic, agree with 
the declaration, and insist on being 
allowed to continue the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

“Self-conscious!” she said, and he 
surmised the little frown that ac- 
companied the word. “With you it 
all comes back to that, doesn’t it?” 

“Just that,” he agreed. “The sum 
of all that is best in life.” 

“T shall call you the Happy Man,” 
she said. “Shall we go in now?” 

“I had rather you made me the 
Happy Man,” he answered. “Per- 
haps we had better.” 


XIV 


August came in with a week of 
cold and rain, during which open 
fireplaces blazed and the settlement 
read all the books with which it had 
provided itself in June, answered 
all the letters that had been star- 
ing accusingly from many tables, 
and, in short, did many things it 
ought to have done, and, possibly, 
left undone many things it ought not 
to have done. But, naturally bridge 
and auction and dancing flourished, 
and the several flirtations and the 
fewer love-affairs progressed rapidly. 
There’s nothing like a spell of rainy 
weather to bring along a love-affair, 
and on the fifth day Alderbury had 
an engagement to talk over. Neither 
of the principals is known to us, 
however. One affair that made no 
perceptible progress was Allan’s. He 
and Beryl met every day somewhere, 
and frankly enjoyed each other’s so- 
ciety. They had agreed to return to 
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the old footing, and apparently had 
done so, but each was conscious of 
a difference in their relations. An 
avowed lover can never quite slip 
back into the old role of friend, try 
as hard as he may. Beryl did her 
best to pretend that Allan’s pro- 
posal and confession had made no 
difference in her feeling towards him, 
but she never succeeded in deceiv- 
ing herself or Allan. They sat to- 
gether, walked together, danced to- 
gether, and, once or twice, played 
golf together, but Allan easily saw 
that Beryl was more self-conscious, 
more constrained, than before, and 
that the advent of a third person 
brought relief. 

If Beryl had expected him to show 
disappointment at her refusal to 
marry him, she was mistaken. Her 
repulse had evidently cast no shad- 
ow on his spirits. Certainly, no one 
would have guessed that he was a 
despairing lover. In fact, Beryl be- 
gan to wonder whether he was a 
lover of any kind! Of course she 
had meant it—or had thought she 
meant it, which is much the same— 
when she had asked him not to try 
to make her care for him, but she 
had certainly not expected him to 
present quite such a cheerful front 
to the world, nor so sedulously to re- 
frain from even the semblance of 
love-making! Certainly a little lati- 
tude was permissible, in spite of her 
injunction; which, by the way, he 
had refused to obey. But Allan said 
no more of love, nor again alluded 
to their talk that evening. He was 
all attention, claimed as much of her 
society as she would allow, and up 
to a certain point was as gallant and 
admiring a cavalier as maiden could 
wish. But beyond that point he 
never ventured by look, word or 
deed, and Beryl, conscious of a dis- 
may she could not understand, began 
to wonder whether it was possible 
that he had philosophically decided 
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to give up the pursuit of the unat- 
tainable. Of course, she told her- 
self, if he had, it was much better 
for him, and a relief to her, only— 
well, he had not seemed to her to 
be such a fickle person as that would 
imply! And then, one afternoon, a 
perfectly plausible explanation was 
supplied her. 

George Smith had wandered in 
late, and Beryl, who had been up- 
stairs, had heard her mother conduct 
him to the porch and, later, had 
heard the low hum of voices and the 
occasional rattle of a cup and saucer. 
There had been a shower in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and Mrs. Ver- 
non had countermanded the order 
for the carriage, and Beryl had taken 
a book up to her room and settled 
down to read. But the story had 
proved stupid, and when Mr. Smith 
had been down there for some time, 
and it was to be presumed that he 
would soon go on his way again, she 
went downstairs and turned into the 
library to gain the porch. But just 
short of the doorway she paused. 

“Mr. Shortland!” exclaimed her 
mother startledly. ‘To be married?” 

“Yes, dear lady,” replied Mr. 
Smith’s voice. “It does sound a bit 
odd, doesn’t it?” He laughed. 
“Fancy ‘China’ married and settled 
down!” 

Beryl stepped back out of sight, a 
hand at her throat. 

“Doubtless,” returned Mrs. Ver- 
non, recovering, “he will make an 
excellent husband. But how queer 
that—well, it seems that one might 
have heard of it before. He never 
mentioned it himself.” 

“Oh, he makes no secret of it. He 
told a crowd of us at the clubhouse 
one day. Major Preston asked if 


the lady “was Chinese!” Smith 
giggled. 
“How absurd! Did he say who 


she was, Mr. Smith?” 
“No; rather implied that it was 
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none of our business. Didn’t even 
know when it was to be, I think.” 

“Don’t you suppose that perhaps 
it was just one of his jokes?” asked 
Mrs. Vernon, anxiety expressing it- 
self in spite of her. 

“Not a bit of it! No joke about 
that, dear lady! He was a bit waxy, 
in fact, because we didn’t believe 
him. Well, it will be the end of a 
good feller!” And Smith sighed 
regretfully. 

“But—when was this, Mr. Smith? 
Lately ?” 

“God bless you, dear lady, no! It 
must have been only a day or two 
after he came. Oh, it’s no one 
around here; that’s certain. It’s 
some one he met on the other side 
somewhere; seems to me he said in 
Florence. Well, whoever she is, 
she'll have her work cut out with 
Shortland. ’Pon my word, Mrs. 
Vernon, he’s likely to get up from 
the breakfast-table some fine morn- 
ing and calmly announce that he’s 
off to Patagonia at ten-thirty! He 
is, for a fact. He’s a queer duffer, 
no two ways about it!” 

Beryl went softly out of the li- 
brary and up the stairs. In her 
room she closed the door behind her 
and walked slowly across to the win- 
dows. For several minutes. she 
stood there, looking out into the 
dripping garden. The sun had come 
out gloriously, and every leaf and 
blade sparkled. About the dove-cot 
three pigeons fluttered, and a fourth 
stood on the ledge and busily 
preened its feathers. On the porch 
below, Mr. Smith was tapping a boot 
with his crop, preparatory to leav- 
ing. Beryl turned away and walked 
to the mirror. The face that looked 


back at her was white and strange 
and the big violet eyes were hard. 
“You little fool,” she whispered 
contemptuously, “wasn’t once enough 
for you?” 
Presently she went back to the 
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chair by the window, picked up her 
book, and methodically found her 
place. But instead of reading she 
sat looking straight over it to where a 
spot of sunlight trembled on the fad- 
ed rose-border of the rug. After 
awhile she aroused herself with a 
shiver of her slim shoulders, closed 
the book, and dropped it to the 
floor. Her mother’s footsteps sounded 
on the stairway. She arose wearily 
and began to unhook her gown. One 
must dress for dinner just the same. 

“And he, too, was just pretend- 
ing,” she murmured scornfally. “All 
the time he was engaged to be mar- 
ried. I wonder”—something like a 
sob escaped her—“if that’s his idea 
of making people—happy!” 


XV 


“I heard such a queer thing about 
Mr. Shortland this afternoon,” ob- 
served Mrs. Vernon at dinner. She 
spoke carelessly, with only a fleeting 
glance at the face across the table. 
“Mr. Smith says he is to be mar- 
ried ?” 

“Mr. Smith or Mr. Shortland?” 
asked Beryl uninterestedly. 

“Mr. Shortland. Do you suppose 
it can be so?” 

“I don’t see why not, Mamma. 
Possibly he has tired of roaming 
around and wants to settle down.” 

“But it seems strange that we 
have hever heard of it,” puzzled her 
mother. 

“Perhaps he thought it was none 


of our business, dear.” 


“Well——” Mrs. Vernon found 
an opportunity to study Beryl’s 
countenance, but learned little. 
“Nevertheless, I think he has been 
sailing under false colors,” she de- 
clared severely. 

“Still, Mamma, 
knew it——” 

“Yes, and he says all the men at 
the club knew it. I think it is very 
strange that no one mentioned 


if Mr. Smith 
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it. Men are so annoyingly close- 
mouthed at times.” 

“After all,” replied Beryl, calmly, 
“T don’t think we need to worry our- 
selves about Mr. Shortland’s affairs, 
Mamma. If he wants to get mar- 
ried, I presume he has a perfect 
right to. I don’t suppose he thought 
it necessary to consult us before 
taking the plunge.” 

“Tt would have been fairer, how- 
ever, to have made it known, Beryl.” 

“Tt sounds, dear, as though he 
had been trifling with your affec- 
tions,” said Beryl gayly. “After all, 
even if he were free, there is still 
Papa, you know!” 

Mrs. Vernon viewed her daughter 
puzzledly, sighed, and relapsed into 
silence. Perhaps, she thought, she 


had been mistaken after all. 

Beryl’s role of indifference was 
not an easy one to persist in, and 
after another day or two Mrs. Ver- 
non knew that she had not been mis- 
taken. Beryl’s attitude toward Allan, 


at first no different from what it had 
been, soon altered in spite of her ef- 
forts to guard against it. Her man- 
ner became cold, and more than once 
she was guilty of speech scarcely less 
than rude. Allan was perplexed, but 
he kept the fact to himself. Even 
Mrs. Vernon, he noticed, was dif- 
ferent. The difference was hard to 
define, but it was there. She seemed 
glad to see him when they met, but 
the heartiness of her welcome had 
gone. In some way, he knew, he had 
offended. But Mrs. Vernon’s atti- 
tude troubled him very much less 
than Beryl’s. At the end of three 
days the latter had become so antag- 
onistic that Allan’s philosophy was 
disturbed, and he sought an explana- 
tion. The opportunity came at Mrs. 
Prescott’s, whither Alderbury had 
resorted at the end of a warm after- 
noon to drink tea. Allan, watching 
his chance, finally found Beryl for a 
moment alone at an end of the long 


veranda. The smile with which she 
acknowledged his approach was pal- 
pably artificial. 

“How have I offended?” he asked 
gravely. 

Beryl’s brows went up, and her 
violet eyes opened very wide. “Of- 
fended?” she echoed. “Offended 
whom, pray, Mr. Shortland ?” 

“You principally, Miss Vernon, 
Your mother as well, I judge.” 

“You have not offended me, Mr. 
Shortland. I’m afraid you are the 
victim of a guilty conscience. Isn’t 
there a story about a murderer 
who——” 

“I’m sure there is, Miss Vernon. 
But won’t you tell me? I thought 
that we had agreed to start over, but 
something has happened. Wouldn’t 
it be fair to tell me what it is?” 

“How ridiculous!” Beryl laughed 
faintly, dropping her eyes before the 
grave concern of his gaze. “Noth- 
ing has happened that I am aware of, 
Mr. Shortland.” 

“Then, your treatment of me is 
merely a whim?” he asked, with a 
slight hardening of his voice. 

“My treatment?” she asked care- 
lessly. “I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand, Mr. Shortland.” 

“I think you do. It is I who don’t 
understand. For the last few days 
you have shown me very plainly that 
I am not welcome, Miss Vernon. I 
hoped that if I had unconsciously of- 
fended, you would be frank enough 
to tell me.” 

“Your conscience, then, is quite 
clear?” she asked, with a flash of her 
eyes. 

“Quite. ” 

“A convenient one, Mr. Shortland, 
to have.” 

“T don’t understand,” he said per- 
plexedly. 

“Or don’t wish to,” she replied, 
with a sarcastic laugh. 

“On the contrary,” he answered — 
patiently, “I have every wish to.” 
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A very cruel light gleamed in the 
violet eyes as she said, “I can forgive 
anything, Mr. Shortland, but hyp- 
ocrisy.” 

He drew back with a sudden stif- 
fening of his body. “A most detest- 
able quality, Miss Vernon,” he an- 
swered coldly. “Injustice is another, 
I think.” He lifted his hat and 
walked away. 

He came very seldom to “Solana” 
after that. He did not absent him- 
self altogether, however, but his oc- 
casional visits were timed when 
Beryl was away or when, as he 
knew, he would find other visitors 
present. Beryl told herself that she 
was glad, and tried very hard to feel 
so. Mrs. Vernon, who was incapable 
of remembering an injury for any 
length of time, soon took him back 
into her good graces, and complained 
plaintively once or twice that he had 
deserted them. She did not, how- 
ever, press the charge, for she real- 
ized that to Beryl he was no longer 
welcome. Jerry Forbes, who had 
grown discouraged, took heart again, 
and became assidious in his atten- 
tions. And Beryl was very kind to 
him, and Alderbury looked on en- 
joyingly. 

Jerry, who, even when Allan had 
crowded him out of Beryl’s society, 
had remained a whole-hearted ad- 
mirer of the older man, came neare1 
to a correct interpretation of affairs 
than others. “That yarn of Short- 
land’s about being engaged was all 
rot,” he decided. “He’s too decent 
a chap to make love to Beryl Vernon 


_ if he wasn’t free. He proposed and 


she turned him down. That’s all 
there is to it. Darned if I see why 
she didn’t take him, but she didn’t, 
and I’m not pretending I’m sorry!” 
Nevertheless, for all his assurance 
that Allan was out of the running, he 
confided an item of news about that 
gentleman one morning with some 
uneasiness. He and Beryl were in 


his car on their way to Lincoln Falls, 
where Alderbury’s golfers were to 
play in a tournament. 

“Shortland’s off again,” he an- 
nounced very casually. 

“Off ?” she asked, after a slight in- 
stant of hesitation. 

“He’s leaving to-morrow.” He 
managed a quick glance at her which 
told him nothing. She was looking 
ahead quite untroubledly. “Going up 
to the mountains, I think he said.” 

“Indeed? From what one hears 
about Mr. Shortland, he has re- 
mained here quite an unprecedented 
length of time, hasn’t he?” 

“By Jove, yes! Rather a compli- 
ment to—to us, eh?” 

“Decidedly.” Silence held while 
the car shot down a long smooth hill. 
Then, “I believe Mr. Shortland is to 
be married, is he not?” she said, in 
the tone of one making conversation. 

“Married? Why”—Jerry fal- 
tered—“I didn’t’ suppose so!” 

“Really? I’m sure I heard some 
one say so, Mr. Forbes.” 

“Well, but—did he say anything to 
you-——” Then Jerry stopped and 
colored. 

“To me?” she asked in surprise. 
“Mr. Shortland doesn’t confide in 
me to that extent, Mr. Forbes. I 
merely heard—I believe Mr. Smith 
mentioned it—that he had announced 
the fact that he was to be married 
one day at the club.” 

“Yes, he did,” muttered Jerry. 
“Just the same—I didn’t believe it.” 

“How funny!” she laughed. 
“Why not?” 

“Well, because——” But Jerry 
couldn’t give his real reason. 

“That sounds like a woman, Mr. 
Forbes.” 

“Shortland’s such a queer chap,” 
he murmured. “It—might have been 
one of his jokes.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked 
idly. “Whose place is that over there 
on the hill?” 
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Well, she had taken it all right, he 
told himself, but it was funny that 
she had not known whether Short- 
land was to be married or not! This 
puzzled him so that he lost sight of 
the fact that for the rest of the jour- 
ney she was unusually silent. 

Alderbury met the pick of Lincoln 
Falls talent and won. It was a very 
jolly occasion, and the luncheon in 
the clubhouse went off with much 
merriment. If Beryl was a little 
distrait, no one, not even Jerry, no- 
ticed it. The match was finished by 
five, and after tea at one of the cot- 
tages Alderbury motored triumph- 
antly home. Jerry, who had won his 
match handily, was in great spirits, 
and did most of the talking on the 
way back, while Beryl, a bit tired, as 
it appeared, smiled and listened—or 
seemed to listen—most appreciative- 
ly. Jerry was not yet so deeply in 
love as to be troubled by any sense 
of unworthiness. Self-abnegation is 
not a failing of twenty-two. A mile 
or so short of Alderbury, the car 
overtook a man and a white dog 
walking along the side of the road, 
and Jerry slowed down and stopped 
as he drew abreast. 

“Hello, Shortland! Jump in, you 
and the bloodhound, and we'll give 
you a lift.” 

Allan, who had raised his cap to 
Beryl, smiled and shook his head. 

“Dobbin objects to motors,” he re- 
plied. “Besides, we both of us need 
the exercise.” 

“We did ’em up,” said Jerry. 
“You ought to have been along, old 
man. Fine sport and a rattling good 
luncheon. Wasn’t it, Miss Vernon?” 

Beryl smiled and nodded. “Splen- 
did,” she agreed. “You should have 
gone, Mr. Shortland.” 

“Thank you, I’d have liked it.” 

“Well”—Jerry put his hand to the 
lever—“if you won’t jump in——” 

“Mr. Forbes says you are leaving 
us soon,” said Beryl. 
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“In the morning, Miss Vernon.” 

“Really? How unkind! Don’t 
you like our society any more?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered gravely. 
“It’s Dobbin. He is a victim of hay 
fever, and I have to take him to the 
mountains, Miss Vernon.” 

“What a shame!” she said. 

Jerry laughed. ‘Where are you 
going to take him?” he asked. “To 
the Presidential Mange?” 

“Horrible!” said Beryl, with a 
shudder. “Well, I suppose I shan’t 
see you again, Mr. Shortland, if you 
are leaving so soon.” She reached 
a white-gloved hand across in front 
of Jerry, and Allan took it for an in- 
stant. 

“I made my adieus to Mrs. Ver- 
non,” he said, “and, now that I’ve 
seen you here, I won’t bother you 
again. Good-by, Miss Vernon. I'll 
see you at the club this evening, 
Forbes.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Shortland,” said 
Beryl brightly, ‘“and—congratula- 
tions !” . 

“Congratulations?” he questioned. 

“Why, yes. Isn’t it true that you 
are to be married? Don’t tell me 
that I’ve blundered on a secret, Mr. 
Shortland !” 

Allan’s answer was so long in com- 
ing that Jerry, whose gaze had been 
fixed on the foot that was idly press- 
ing and releasing the clutch-pedal, 
looked up in surprise. He was more 
surprised when he saw the expres- 
sion in Allan’s eyes—surprised and 
a little disturbed. 

“Tt is true, Miss Vernon,” said 
Allan at last, a strange emphasis in 
his tone. Beryl, in turn disturbed 
by his look, laughed a trifle uncer- 
tainly. 

“Then—then, I may congratulate 
you, of course.” 

“Thank you. 
Miss Vernon.” 

“Me too, Shortland,” said Jerry, 
impatient of a tension he couldn’t 
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understand. “I don’t know the lady, 
old man, but I wish you luck.” 

“Thanks,” replied Allan. He 
raised his cap again, Jerry waved a 
hand and pulled back a lever, and the 
car slid away. Beryl, her hands 
clasped very tightly in her lap, looked 
straight ahead at the onrushing road. 
Behind, a man and a dog followed 
slowly. The man whistled. The dog 
wagged his tail. 


XVI . 

Beryl awoke with a start, and with 
wide-open eyes stared into the half- 
darkness. A night-light in her moth- 
er’s room sent a dim glow through 
the open doorway. The windows 
were wide, and a tiny breeze was 
stirring the curtains. She was con- 
scious of having been awakened by a 
sound, but all that was to be heard 
now was the clap of a horse’s hoofs 
on the road, rapidly diminishing. 
With a sigh she settled herself again 
for slumber, but at that instant the 
bell in the tower of the little white 
church further along the village 
street began a wild alarm, and she 
sat up in bed and listened. She had 
never heard the bell ring in the night 
before, and she told herself that it 
could mean but one thing—fire. 
Switching on the electric lamp on 
the night-stand, she looked at the 
face of the little clock, and saw that 
the time was a few minutes short of 
two. Then she had slipped from the 
bed and was peering anxiously into 
the darkness. Northward, above the 
neighboring trees, an orange radiance 
grew even as she looked. Some- 
where an automobile horn screeched 
ecstatically. The radiance broadened 
and deepened. It became a red glare, 
and objects below the window found 
shadows. A motorcar tore past the 
house, honking wildly. Further 
down the street a door banged shut 
and a dog barked. She hurried into 
the adjoining room. 


“Mamma dear,” she called, “wake 
up! There’s a fearful fire some- 
where. You can see the light from 
the window!” 

“Is that why that awful bell is 
making so much noise?” asked Mrs. 
Vernon sleepily. “It woke me out of 
a sound sleep. Where is the fire, 
Beryl?” 

“T don’t know, but it must be one 
of the cottages. Come and see.” 

Upstairs a door closed, and some 
one came tiptoeing down the steps. 
Beryl went to the door and peered 
out. 

“Is that you, Perkins?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am. There’s a fire, 
ma’am.” 

“Do you know where it is, Per- 
kins ?” 

“No, ma’am, but I think it must 
be the clubhouse. Would it be all 
right if I went, Miss? I might be 
able to help.” 

“The clubhouse? Oh, I hope not! 
Yes, go ahead, Perkins. Is Jennie 
awake?” 

“Yes, Miss. Shall I call her?” 

“No, run along, Perkins.” 

Beryl returned to the window and 
joined her mother. “Perkins thinks 
it’s the clubhouse,” she said excited- 
ly. “Wouldn’t that be awful?” 

“Better the clubhouse than one of 
the cottages,” replied Mrs. Vernon 
philosophically. “And it is too far 
that way to be a cottage, I think. 
Listen! You can hear the flames, 
Beryl!” 

“Ts there a fire department here?” 
Beryl asked. 

“T don’t know. I suppose there 
must be, though. I do wish that hor- 
rid bell would stop ringing!” 

Obligingly at that moment it did 
stop, and in the succeeding silence 
the crackle of the distant flames, 
borne on the soft breeze, reachéd 
them distinctly. Voices sounded 


nearby and feet pattered along the 
sidewalk. The women crouched at 
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the window and silently stared at the 
broadening effulgence beyond the 
trees and the nearer houses. 

“ It must be quite a serious fire, to 
make such a glare,” said Mrs. Ver- 
non presently, in an awed voice. 
“There’s nothing in that direction ex- 
cept the clubhouse, is there?” 

“Not as far away as that. Mam- 
ma, I’m going!” 

“Beryl, you’re not! The idea!” 

“Mamma, Iam! Will you come?” 

“Certainly not!” declared her 
mother, with the utmost decision. 
“And I forbid you to!” 

But Beryl had already hurried 
back to her room and switched the 
lights on. “Mrs. Vernon followed 
her, protesting. 

“Tt’s no use, Mamma,” said Beryl. 
“It’s entirely too exciting to stay 
away from. You'll have Jennie and 
cook here, you know, so you won't 
be afraid.” 

“But I.shall be,” Mrs. Vernon 
complained. “And supposing the 
fire got over here!” 

“Don’t be absurd! It’s half a mile 
away. You'd better call Jennie 
down, dear.” 

“You’re not going like that!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vernon in horrified 
tones. “It isn’t decent! Besides, you 
might catch cold!” 

“T shall put on my long ulster,” re- 
plied Beryl, “and no one will know 
how many skirts I have on. If I 
stop to dress properly, I may be too 
late. Call Jennie, and—and don’t 
impede the wheels of progress, 
Mamma!” 

“You ought to be spanked,” said 
Mrs. Vernon helplessly. 

“Very well, dear; when I come 
back. Now I’m off. I wish I'd told 
Perkins to wait for me. Good-by!” 

And Beryl darted from the room 
and down the stairs. Mrs. Vernon 
heard the front door open and shut 
and ran to a window. 

“Beryl! Beryl, what have you got 
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on your feet?” she called into the 
flame-tinged darkness. A laughing 
voice replied from the street: 

“Slippers, Mamma!” 

Mrs. Vernon looked eloquent des- 
pair at Cliquot, who, aroused by the 
confusion, was now barking wildly, 
and went to the hall. “Jennie!” she 
called. 

“Yes, ma’am!” 

“Come down here, please.” 

“Yes, ma’am!” But Jennie’s 
tones held no enthusiasm until she 
volunteered, “You can see it fine 
from here, ma’am!” 

“Can you?” replied Mrs. Vernon. 
“Then—I’ll come up!” 

With a heart that beat wildly from 
excitement and exertion, Beryl sped 
along the street and turned into the 
ascending road at the watering- 
trough. Ahead of her every object 
stood out black and distinct against 
the distant glow. There was no 
longer any doubt in her mind as to 
where the fire was. It could be only 
the clubhouse. Footsteps behind her 
caused her simultaneously to drop 
the hem of her steamer-coat and, of 
necessity, slacken her pace. Two 
men tore by her, puffing and blowing, 
and she lifted the impeding skirt 
again and followed at her best pace. 
But bedroom slippers are not 
adapted for street wear, and the 
pebbles hurt cruelly until, having 
reached the Prescotts’ driveway, she 
turned in and, lighted by the glare, 
sped past the side of the house, 
through the sunken garden behind, 
and gained the links. 

A quarter of a mile away, across 
the undulating field, the clubhouse 
was a mass of flames. Already one 
end of it showed in the red and 
orange glare like a blackened skele- 
ton, and as she paused for an in- 
stant to catch her breath and look a 
portion of the roof fell with a crash, 
and a rush of sparks shot skyward. 
Then she went on, discovering half- 
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way across the links tliat she had lost 
one of her slippers. The stubble hurt 
her stockinged feet, but she only 
laughed and gasped and kept on. A 
fringe of spectators, black against 
the furnace of flame, drew nearer 
and nearer, and presently, one of a 
dozen or more late arrivals hurrying 
from all points across the -field, she 
joined the edge of the crowd. 

On the other side of the burning 
building an asthmatic engine was 
hopelessly pumping water, and now 
and then a drenching shower of spray 
came over the charred roof and scat- 
tered the onlookers. Beryl, fighting 
for breath, looked about her, and 
presently saw a group of cottagers 
ahead. Edging through the throng, 
she joined them: Mrs. Frazer and 
Mrs. Maynard and several more. 
Her advent was accepted as a mat 
ter of course, and Mrs. Maynard, 
wrapped in a man’s raincoat, with 
her red hair almost scarlet in the 
light, turned to her excitedly. 

“Tsn’t it awful?” she cried delight- 
edly. 

“Awful!” echoed Beryl, with a 
laugh. 

“We've been here for nearly half 
an hour,” continued Mrs. Maynard 
proudly. “Joe saw the flames before 
the bell rang, and called me, and I 
put on just anything I could find. 
He wouldn’t wait for me, though. 
He and Mr. Frazer and some of the 
others got a lot of the furniture out. 
Jerry Forbes saved nearly all the 
liquors, they say!” And Mrs. May- 
nard giggled shrilly. 

“It took eight of them to get the 
billiard table out,” said another of 
the group. “I guess they saved a lot 
of things.” 

“Will it all go?” Beryl asked elat- 
edly. 

“Oh, I think so,” said Mrs. Frazer 
hopefully. “They’re trying to save 


the servants’ part, but they don’t 
seem to be doing it much.” 


She 


was very cheerful about it. One 
might have gathered from her tone 
that she would be seriously disap- 
pointed if they did. “Harry Russell 
had to climb down a ladder, and Mr. 
Smith had a terribly narrow escape, 
Tom said. I wish Tom would come 
back and tell us what’s happening. 
He and Mr. Shortland have been 


perfect heroes!” 


“Well, I don’t think any one could 
have done more than Joe has done,” 
defended Mrs. Maynard. “He was 
almost the first one here. He and 
Tom had the big table out before Mr. 
Shortland came.” 

Mrs. Frazer laughed. “Tom says 
that Major Prescott worked ten min- 
utes pulling the telephone out by the 
roots! And then, when he had it 
loose, he threw it as far as he could 
out onto the grass.” 

“Every one got out safely, I sup- 
pose?” asked Beryl. 

“They think so,” replied Mrs. 
Maynard comfortably. “All the men 
got out, any way, and the servants 
had lots of time, because their part 
didn’t begin to go until long after it 
started. But what are we ever go- 
ing to do without the clubhouse?” 
And she beamed questioningly on 
Beryl. 

“It will be perfectly awful without 
it,” agreed Beryl almost exultantly. 
“Did the men lose all their clothing 
and things?” 

“I don’t know. 
Eleanor ?” 

“I think they got some things out,” 
replied Mrs. Frazer. “Mr. Smith 
threw a steamer trunk from the win- 
dow, and it burst open when it came 
down, and lots of things were lost. 
Harry Russell didn’t know anything 
about it until they broke his door 
open, they say. Think of sleeping 
like that! Oh, see, they’re putting a 
ladder up there!” 

“What for, do you suppose ?” some 
one asked. 


Did you hear, 
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“Some one’s climbing up it! Why, 
he will get burned! I never heard 
of anything so foolhardy!” 

The crowd ahead of them moved 
forward toward the servants’ ell, 
and they followed. The heat was 
uncomfortable as they approached, 
and a stream of water fell about them 
in a shower. 

“What’s he say?” suddenly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Frazer. excitedly. 

“There’s some one in there!” cried 
Mrs. Maynard, turning horrified eyes 
to Beryl. “That man says they just 
saw some one at a window! I 
thought they were all out long ago! 
They’re going up the ladder for 
him!” 

“They'll never be able to!” 
breathed Beryl, thinking aloud. 

“This man says it’s the housekeep- 
er!” Mrs. Frazer, who had been 
conversing hysterically with a vil- 
lager, turned toward the others. “He 
says they saw her at that window on 
the end just a minute or two ago! 
Isn’t that terrible! The poor wom- 
an!” 

“Mrs. Carrick!” exclaimed one of 
the group. “Why, I was talking to 
her just this morning! No, yester- 
day morning! She told me she had 
rheumatism very badly.” 

A groan of disappointment went 
up from the watchers, for the two 
firemen, after climbing some two- 
thirds of the distance to the second- 
story window, were now in full re- 
treat. Murmurs of horror arose as 
the news ran through the gathering. 
All sorts of advice was shouted. Un- 
consciously Beryl moved forward 
step by step, and presently had left 
Mrs. Frazer and the others and was 
sandwiched in between two men in 
the very front row of the watchers. 
The glare smote like a blow against 
her eyes, and the heat was almost 
scorching. At a little distance the 
firemen, volunteers from the neigh- 
boring town of Thompsonvale, were 
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preparing again to attempt the res- 
cue. A line of hose was brought 
around a corner, with much shouting 
and commotion, and a stream began 
to deluge the side of the burning ell. 
A falling beam in the gutted end of 
the building sent the watchers scurry- 
ing back as a shower of sparks leaped 
out from the glowing mass of débris. 
The men beside Beryl pushed past 
her, and she stumbled and the re- 
maining bedroom slipper disappeared. 
There was no time to search for it, 
for the crowd pushed back again. 
A man with an axe appeared and be- 
gan cutting away a window-sill. An- 
other man seized the axe from his 
hand and energetically ripped off 
clapboards until the hose, momen- 
tarily unmanageable, sent a stream 
against the back of his neck. There- 
upon he dropped the axe, rescued his 
rolling helmet, and disappeared. 
Beryl found herself laughing weakly, 
one hand tightly clutching the elbow 
of a strange man, who was as un- 
conscious of the fact as she. Then, 
with the hose playing about them, 
the two rescuers started again up the 
ladder. 

Very slowly they went, the second, 
a man of short stature, continually 
stepping on the skirt of his long rub- 
ber coat. The flames, shooting out 
from crevices in the lower story, 
licked hungrily at them, while above, 
behind the closed window of the end 
room, a dull red glow told that the 
fire was almost at the end of the 
building. Once, in spite of the hose, 
the ladder caught fire, and the sec- 
ond of the climbers, warned by the. 
shouts, slid hurriedly to earth. The 
other man, pausing, looked up and 
down uncertainly, and then went on, 
rung after rung, until, just below the 
level of the window, he stopped and 
looked back. He seemed to be shout- 
ing something, but Beryl could not 
distinguish his words. A third fire- 
man, jamming his helmet firmly onto 
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his head, started toward the foot of 
the ladder, only to be thrust aside as 
a man sprang past him and went 
nimbly up the rungs. 

The new actor in the scene was 
hatless, and one arm showed white 
in the murk of smoke and spray 
where the sleeve of his coat had been 
torn away. His feet were shod in 
canvas shoes, and white shoes and 
white arm flashed rapidly as he 
climbed with the agility of a sailor 
until he had reached the window. 
Even then there was no hesitation, 
for he swung himself to the back of 
the ladder, passed the fireman, placed 
one foot on the window-ledge, and 
shot the casement up. Then, squirm- 
ing, he disappeared. Smoke rolled 
out of the window, smoke that was 
reddish-purple with the reflection of 
the flames inside. The fireman 
crouched there, one knee on the sill 
and one foot on the ladder, and 
waited. Now and then the stream 
from the hose, engulfing him, threat- 
ened to bring him toppling to earth. 
The throng, almost silent, waited and 
watched. It seemed many, many 
minutes to Beryl before the volun- 
teer came into sight again, although 
it was more a matter of seconds than 
minutes. Suddenly there was a 
lighter blur in the billowing smoke 
at the window, and a shout of relief 
went up from the crowd below. 
Something white—it might have been 
a long bundle—much too small, it 
seemed, to be a human being, was 
hauled and pushed through the win- 
dow. The fireman held it while the 
other man crawled back to the lad- 
der. Then, one below the other, the 
white bundle between them, they 
came slowly down, while the watch- 
ing throng swayed forward with 
cheers and wordless sounds of ac- 
claim. Others took the limp burden 
at the foot of the ladder, and the 
man in the canvas shoes was lost to 
sight in the throng. 
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Beryl, her eyes wet, pushed her 
way blindly back through the crowd. 
There was a dull ache in her breast, 
but, “I knew he was like that!” she 
told herself proudly. 


XVII 


An hour later the clubhouse was a 
glowing, smoking heap of charred 
timbers and débris, from which arose, 
like a memorial shaft, the tall stone 
chimney about whose hearth they 
had so often gathered. But regrets 
found no sincere expression yet, for 
the hysterical gaiety that attends all 
catastrophes still held the throng. 
Out on the lawn, beyond the radius 
of singed turf, Allan had propped a 
door rescued from the ruins. Across 
the top he had printed with a charred 
stick on the blistered white paint: 


CLUBHOUSE FUND! 
Subscribe Now! All are Welcome! 


Major Prescott had been permitted 
the honor of heading the list, and had 
set down the sum of five hundred 
dollars after his name. _ Others had 
followed, Allan among them, his 
donation equaling the Major’s, and 
now, with the east just turning gray, 
nearly five thousand dollars had been 
pledged, a Committee on Building 
had been appointed, and the cottag- 
ers were moving away across the 
links toward the Frazers’ house, 
where, it was announced, a Conflag- 
ration Breakfast was to be served. 

Beryl had joined a group consist- 
ing of Mrs. Prescott, Mrs. Mellen, 
and Jerry Forbes, and with them she 
left the glowing ruins behind and 
struck across toward the Frazers.’ 
Jerry had begged to be allowed to 
find shoes for her, but she had pro- 
tested that she could get along quite 
well without them, and that she 
would borrow a pair from Mrs. Fraz- 
er. Behind them the sullen throb 
of the engine still sounded. It was 
not often that the Thompsonvale 
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Fire Department had an opportunity 
to display its heroism, and now it 
meant to make the most of it. 
Ahead, merry groups of hastily at- 
tired cottagers were dimly visible in 
the paling darkness, their laughing 
voices coming back on the still morn- 
ing air. Beryl was rather silent, and 
Jerry, still in high spirits, failed to 
rouse her. 

Once inside the house, the ladies 
hurried upstairs to repair or add to 
their bizarre costumes, while the men 
unanimously followed the. host to the 
sideboard. The breakfast was a 
merry affair. Appetites were keen, 
and the excitement was not yet 
dulled. Steaming hot coffee, toast, 
broiled ham, eggs in various styles, 
and marmalade made up the hastily 
prepared repast, and every one helped 
himself and ate sitting or standing 
about the dining-room. Burton 
Bryant requisitioned a chafing-dish 
and many eggs and concocted a 


breath-taking dish which, because of 
the presence of. much cayenne and 
mustard, was promptly dubbed Eggs 


a la Conflagration. Young Russell, 
who had lost most of his wearing ap- 
parel, had been supplied with clothes 
by Tom Frazer, and the sight of his 
protruding ankles and wrists caused 
much laughter. George Smith be- 
moaned the loss of his shaving out- 
fit, and begged advice as to whether 
to raise an imperial or side-whiskers. 
Allan, minus one sleeve of his coat, 
was said to have lost an arm, and 
was the recipient of appropriate sym- 
pathy. In their present keyed-up 


condition of mind, no one referred to - 


his rescue of the housekeeper save 
jokingly. Later they tried hard to 
make a hero of him, a role he refused 
to assume. But that was when sober 
second thought had changed what 
now seemed a spectacular frolic into 
a distinct misfortune. Then a sub- 
scription was taken for the club em- 
ployees, most of whom had lost their 


entire wardrobes; the men who had 
lodged in the clubhouse were appor- 
tioned to different cottages for the 
balance of the season ; and the house- 
keeper, suffering from the shock of 
her experience, was removed to a 
hospital in Thompsonvale. But just 
now it was all a good deal of a joke, 
and Alderbury laughed accordingly. 

It was quite light outside before 
the ladies, yawning discreetly, began 
to slip away. Beryl, who had been 
fitted with a pair of pumps by Mrs. 
Frazer, refused Jerry Forbes’s peti- 
tion to be allowed to see her home, 
and had started off with the Mellens 
when footsteps on the walk caused 
her to look back. It was Allan. He 
had lost his cap, his white canvas 
shoes were water-soaked and soiled, 
and he had the appearance of one 
who, under an outer concession to 
the proprieties, is secretly guilty of 
strange unconventionalities! But in 
spite of that he looked fresh and 
cheerful and quite untroubled by any 
considerations of personal attire. 
Beryl and he had exchanged a few 
careless words at breakfast, but he 
had not sought her society. Now he 
overtook them and walked with them 
to the Mellens’ gate. One might 
have thought from his manner that 
early morning fires, daring rescues. 
and four o’clock breakfasts were an 
every-day occurrence with him. 
Beryl declined an invitation to stop 
at the Mellens’, and with a laughing 
“Good-night!” went on. Allan, strid- 
ing along at her side, said nothing 
until they reached the little lane be- 
yond the Mellens’ lawn, which led 
back to the links. Then— 

“Let’s go this way,” he said. 

“But it’s much longer,” Beryl de- 
murred. 

“That,” he replied cheerfully, “is 
why I suggested it.” 

“But really, Mr. Shortland, I don’t 
think I am dressed for an early morn- 
ing ramble.” 
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“T don’t know,” he answered, “just 
what the proper costume is for an 
early morning ramble; but there is 
no one to see you but me, and I am 
quite satisfied.” 

“Thanks,” she said dryly. Then 
she found that they were turning 
into the lane, through grass that was 
long and wet with dew and under the 
branches of wild apple trees that dis- 
puted their passage. They were both 
silent again until the level turf of the 
links was under their feet. Then, as 
they turned to walk along in the 
shadows of the trees there, Beryl 
said: 

“T fear, Mr. Shortland, that all this 
is a poor preparation for your jour- 
ney.” 

“My journey? Oh, but I am not 
going. I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Not going!” She was conscious 


of a swift rush of happiness that 
caught at her heart like fingers, but 


she only laughed carelessly as she 
asked, “And what about poor Dob- 
bin’s hay fever?” 

“Dobbin,” he answered gravely, 
“will be disappointed; but he is a 
philosopher and will get over it.” He 
paused to pick up a lost golf ball 
from the grass. Beryl waited while 
he examined it with deep interest. 
Finally, as he showed no inclination 
to continue the journey, 

“Ts it one of yours?” she asked. 

“Mine?” he inquired vaguely. 

“The ball, I mean.” 

“Oh! No, I think not,” he replied 
abstractedly, dropping it into a 
pocket. “I’m not much of a golfer, 
Miss Vernon, but I can say proudly 
that when I lose a ball I do it thor- 
oughly. It is never found again.” 
He glanced about him. They were 
near the seventh green, and a wood- 
en bench, knife-scarred and leaf- 
strewn, was set in the shade of the 
trees that crowded up to the bound- 
ary wall. “Shall we sit down over 
there a few minutes?” he asked. 


“Certainly not, Mr. Shortland,” she 
replied. decidedly. 

“I wish you would. You see, there 
is something I want to say to you. 
Don’t you think that you could—just 
for five minutes ?” 

“You are absolutely ridiculous! 
The idea of sitting under the trees at 
—at—what time is it, please?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered cheer- 
fully. “I haven’t my watch with me. 
Perhaps five o'clock, though. It 
really isn’t late, Miss Vernon.” 

She laughed, hesitated, and viewed 
the bench dubiously. 

“It looks very damp,” she de- 
murred. 

“It is rather.” He brushed the 
leaves from it, slipped off his coat, 
and spread it along one end of the © 
bench. 

“Please, Mr. Shortland! You'll 
catch cold. Besides, this ulster is 
quite thick. Please put it on again.” 

“If you wish.” He donned his 
coat, and Beryl seated herself at one 
end of the bench. Before them the 
shadows of the trees stretched far 
across the dewy grass. Beyond the 
shadows the links were bathed in the 
pale gold of early sunlight. The chill 
of night had gone, and the fresh 
morning air, sweet with the scents of 
damp soil and verdure, was already 
tinged with warmth. The sounds of 
the waking world came to them soft- 
ly : the clucking of a hen, the discord- 
ant challenge of a rooster, the far- 
away shriek of a locomotive. Pale 
blue-gray columns of smoke arose in 
the still air from neighboring chim- 
neys, while beyond the crest of an 
intervening rise, dun-colored vapor 
hovered above the scene of the fire. 

“We'll all miss the clubhouse - 
dreadfully,” murmured Beryl, steal- 
ing a glance at the silent Allan. 

“Ves,” 

“Does any one know,” she con- 
tinued after a moment, “how the fire 
started ?” 


il 


“They think from the electric 
wires.” There was another long mo- 
ment of silence, and then, “Miss 
Vernon,” he said, “I wish you'd tell 
me what you meant yesterday when 
you—congratulated me.” 

“Why, only what—one usually 
means, Mr. Shortland; when one of- 
fers congratulations,” she replied 
lightly. 

“You said you had heard I was to 
be married. Will yow please tell me 
where you heard it?” 

“I think—Mr. Smith was the in- 
formant. Has he been indiscreet?” 

“Smith? And did he happen to 
give his authority, Miss Vernon?” 

“Oh, yes! He said you had an- 
nounced the fact at the club.” 

“T had?” He looked puzzled. 
“Did he say when?” 

“Soon after you came, I believe. 
Does it matter very much?” she add- 
ed indifferently. 

“No, I suppose not. He was a 
trifle previous, however. It is a bit 
startling, you know, to be informed 
that you are to be married when you 
aren’t at all assured of the fact your- 
self.” 

“But—but didn’t you tell him?” 
asked Beryl. 

“Not exactly. I did make the re- 
mark one day that I was thinking of 
being married. I’d forgotten it, 
though. I forget what led up to it.” 

“How queer!” said Beryl, elabor- 
ately careless. “He even said you 
had met the—the lady abroad; in 
Florence.” 

“Really? I might have said I met 
her abroad, but I surely didn’t say in 
Florence, because, as a matter of 
fact, it was Venice.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was a bit 
startled. “But you said yesterday 


that you were going to be—be——” 
“Married? Yes, I did. I had just 
found it out.” 
“Then—my congratulations were 
not out of order, after all, were 
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they?” Beryl was interestedly view- 
ing the tip of one of Mrs. Frazer’s 
pumps. 

“Not at all. 1 only hope you won't 
regret the congratulations or—or 
want to retract them when you learn 
who the lady is.” 

“Why should I, Mr. Shortland?” 

“You shouldn’t. I devoutly hope 
you won't.” 

“T’'ll promise not to,” she said gaily. 
“Although I fancy that my congratu- 
lations are not—well, absolutely nec- 
essary, Mr. Shortland.” 

“At least, your good wishes are,” 
he replied gravely. 

“IT am flattered! If it will make 
you any happier, I assure you that 
you have them.” 

“It makes me a gréat deal hap- 
pier. I am also distinctly relieved. 
You see, Miss Vernon, for a man to 
marry a girl without having her 
good wishes in the matter would— 
well, it would be the very deuce, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“We were—speaking of my good 
wishes, weren’t we?” she asked. “I 
fail to see how they affect the affair 
one way or another, Mr. Shortland.” 

“Then, you haven’t guessed the 
identity of the young lady who is to 
do me the honor of becoming my 
wife?” he returned cheerfully. 

“IT am not a very good guesser, Mr. 
Shortland. Am I to understand that 
she is some one I know?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well.” 

“If you want me to guess, you 
must tell me more than that, Mr. 
Shortland. I told you I was not a 
good guesser.” 

“T met. her in Venice four years 
ago, Miss Vernon, and fell in love 
with her quickly and irrevocably. 
Unfortunately I lost her for a time; 
but, Fortune aiding, found her again 
two months ago. In the meanwhile 
she had become engaged to another 
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man, had broken the engagement, and 
when I recovered her was suffering 
from a broken—pride.” 

“Mr. Shortland !” 

“Just a moment more! She 
thought her trouble was a broken 
heart, but I was fortunately able to 
show her that she was mistaken. She 
acknowledges it now quite frank- 
ly: ” 

” 

“Realizing that she was never 
really in love with the other chap. 
As, however, the course of true love 
never did run smooth, I had some 
difficulty in convincing her that she 
cared for me enough to marry me. 
In fact, it was not until I had been 
forced to set fire to a perfectly good 
clubhouse in order to secure an un- 
interrupted talk with her that she at 
last consented.” 

“T haven’t! And—and I never 
will!” She faced him with scarlet 
cheeks and mutinous eyes. “You 
treat me as though—as if—as if I 
was a joke! I—I hate you!” 

“You promised me your good 
wishes,” he said plaintively. 

She made no answer. With hands 
clasped very tightly in her lap, she 
was staring across the sunlit field. 
‘efter a moment he went on softly: 

“Dear, if I have seemed to make a 
joke of it, it is because I—I haven't 
dared to be serious! I’m the kind 
who keeps his courage up by laugh- 
ing, dear, and—and I’m scared to 
death! If you would only look at 
me, you'd see that it’s very far from 
being a joke, Beryl.” 

Very slowly a pair of rebellious 
violet eyes turned toward him. What 
they saw must have moved her, for 
they fled away with fluttering lashes. 

“But—but you were going away,” 
she murmured. 

“And I should have come back 
again,” he said gently. “I didn’t 
want to go, dear, but you treated me 
unkindly—even, as I thought, a little 
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unfairly, and—and I couldn’t quite 
stand it.” 

“I thought—they said——” she 
stammered. 

“But I’d already told you, Beryl.” 

She nodded, staring at the tip of 
a shoe that peeked from under the 
edge of her long gray coat. “I 
thought perhaps you had—changed 
your mind,” she whispered. “I'd 
been very mean and ugly to you, you 
see.” 

“Why ?” he asked. . 

She shook her head and was silent 
a moment. Then, with a fleeting 
glance at him, “I think,” she said 
softly, with a hint of laughter in her 
voice, “it was because—because I was 
—beginning to and didn’t want to!” 

“Beginning to——?” he questioned 
eagerly. 

“A—a little,” she nodded. 

He reached forward and covered 
the clasped hands with one of his. 

“Beryl,” he said softly, “you told 
me once that you were going to call 
me the Happy Man, and I said I’d 
rather you made me that. Will you, 
dear? Are you going to make me a 
happy man, the very happiest man 
in the world?” 

“If—if you want me to,” she an- 
swered simply. 

“If I want you to!” he sighed. He 
drew one slim hand toward him and 
slipped something upon a finger. 
She looked at it, raised her eyes to 
his with a shy smile, and murmured: 

“My ring!” 

“Your ring, sweetheart, the ring 
you pledged yourself to me with four 
years ago.” ‘ 

“Did I?” she asked. 

“Didn’t you? See for yourself!” 
He laughed happily. 

“I suppose—I must have,” she 
agreed. 

“Beryl!” he whispered. His eyes 
were drawing very close to hers. 
The morning world was still, so still 
that it seemed to them the throbbing 
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of their hearts was the only sound in © 
it. And it was a very beautiful 
world; a world of dazzlingly blue 
sky, of golden sunlight, of cool 
mauve shadows, of sparkling jewels 
on leaf and stem ; a wonderful world 
of radiance and fragrance and love. 
Later, the sun having meanwhile 
climbed above the tree-tops, they 
paused once more in their slow home- 
ward journey, as though loath to 
leave this green and golden realm of 
romance, paused in the rose-fragrant 
shadow of the Prescotts’ gate. Once 
beyond that, they must needs un- 
clasp their hands and walk apart, an 
exaction poignantly tragic. For a 
girl who had had but a few hours of 
sleep, whose hair was in wild dis- 
order, whose feet and ankles were 
soaking wet, and whose attire was 
lacking in both detail and convention- 
ality, Beryl looked strangely happy 
and very lovely, and, considering the 
fact that they were in fair view of 
the Prescotts’ upper windows, dis- 


played a fine disregard for conse- 
quences. . . . 

“You called me once,” he said, “a 
dawdler and a harlequin. Do you 
remember ?” 

She nodded, her eyes suing for 
forgiveness. 

“And you are still willing to marry 
a man who is—all those things?” 

She nodded again. “I wouldn’t 
want you changed a mite,” she de- 
clared. “Harlequins are—very nice.” 
And, after a moment, “I suppose,” 
she continued in simulated despair, 
and with a sigh, “you'll soon be run- 
ning off to China again and leaving 
me all alone.” 

“There will be no more running 
off, dear,” he answered, “for I have 
found what I was searching for.” 

“Really?” she asked, pretending 
perplexity. “And what is that?” 

He took her into his arms again, 
in front of seven staring windows. 

“My Heart’s Content,” he whis- 
pered. 


THE LOVER 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


OUND me! Yea, break my heart, if, breaking it 
Thou dost acquire mysterious delight. 

Torture my spirit through an aching night, 
Fill me with pain and longing exquisite, 
If at the last for me thy lamp be lit, 

And once again I hold thee in my sight. 

Gladly I suffer, being Love’s eremite; 
And if I judged thee, lo! I would acquit. 


For grief through thee is dearer than the bliss, 

The empty glory of acclaiming men; 
Count me thy vassal, if but once thy kiss 

Redeem thy wrath ;—then wound me, Love, again !— 
For I would dread no moment more than this: 

Thy failure to afflict me. Love dies then! 


ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD 


A PLEA FOR PRACTICAL OPTIMISM—SOME SOCIAL ILLS 
AND THEIR CURE—REMAKING THE DELINQUENT 


By Jesse LyNcH WILLIAMS. 


Note: To be a sound optimist “Don’t close your eyes to evil—open them wider. To know 
all is not only to forgive all, but also to find the remedy.” This article shows the actual practical 
results of this civilized attitude of mind as applied to physical and mental defects—the basis of 
most of the crime and incompetence in the world. Though organized reconstruction in this all- 
important field has only begun, the results already obtained are enough to cheer the most despondent 


and to insure the future of the human race. 


[AM tired of hearing about the 

wrong side of life. Graft, crime. 
corruption, disease, death, white 
slavery. It does not interest me. 
Such things always have been, they 
always will be, so what’s the use of 
talking so much about them? It’s so 
unpleasant. It leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth. 

Why can’t the magazines show us 
more of the cheerful side of life? 
When I get through my day’s work 
I want to be amused. I don’t want 
to think, I want to forget. I have 
troubles enough of my own. All 
this muckraking—see how it has 
hurt prosperity ! 

Why can’t the theaters give us 
sweet and clean love stories about 
nice, well-dressed people, pleasant 
plays that end happily and send us 
home in .an agreeable glow thinking, 
“Well, it’s a pretty good old world 
after all.” 

Not that I am hard-hearted or 
lacking in public spirit. I am a 
useful citizen. I go to church regu- 
larly and give largely to charity; I 
am interested in many forms of so- 
cial betterment and am secretary of 
several committees. I am willing to 
do my share and more than my share, 
but I simply won’t have the morbid 
facts of life constantly and disgust- 
ingly dangled before my eyes. 


Tue Neep or Facine Facts 
The foregoing, interesting attitude 


of mind is as old as civilization. We 
can trace it all through history and 
literature. It is not due to selfish- 
ness alone, but also to a lack of 
imagination and a praiseworthy de- 
termination to believe that “God’s 
in His heaven, all’s right with the 
world.” 

To be sure, an occasional glimpse 
of sin and suffering is rather cheer- 
ing. We shed our tears and our alms 
and derive comfort from thinking 
how good and happy we are by com- 
parison. We gather our dear ones 
about us saying, “We have much to 
be thankful for,” and praise God 
from whom all blessings flow— 
though in this we have been antici- 
pated by the still older story told by 
the Founder of our civilization of a 
certain Pharisee who cried “I thank 
Thee, O Lord, that I am not as other 
men are.” 

But more than enough is worse 
than no feast. We had course after 
course of muckraking and then, for 
dessert, such a dreary surfeit of sex 
that even those who refused to de- 
vour the whole meal -have suffered 
from indigestion and disgust. It 
troubled our sleep. It interfered 
with our work. Being a sovereign 


people we naturally resent any in- 


fringement upon our constitutional 
right to the pursuit of happiness and 
money. Sometimes, after the man- 
ner of other sovereigns in former 
ages, we have felt like killing these 
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bearers of bad tidings. (Indeed, I 
understand that that has actually 
been tried, after the modern manner 
of destruction, in the case of some 
of the magazines, but not with un- 
qualified success. ) 

/ But, after all, whatever may be 

/ the motives or the mistakes of cer- 
tain of these wild-eyed messengers, 
shouting their warnings at the tops 
of their voices, slaying them would 
hardly alter the issue of the battle. 
Closing our eyes to evils never cures 
them; it increases them. Nor can 
charity settle problems; it helps per- 

_petuate them. 

Besides, it is too late for those 
pleasant methods of remaining happy 
and prosperous. 

Knowledge may not be bliss, but it 
is folly to be ignorant. It is pleas- 
anter to read (and to write) about 
our grand strides in civilization and 
our triumphs of education, but just 
now it is more necessary to know 
that a larger number of our fellow 
Americans are in insane asylums and 
similar institutions than in all our 
many colleges and universities com- 
bined. For one thing, this condition 
is costing us an annual economic 
loss estimated by experts to be $135,- 
000,000 a year. 

We can and should enjoy heart- 
warming little tales about the whim- 
sical sweetness of happy childhood 
(in sanitary, sunlit nurseries) but 
once you get it through your head 
and into your heart that only one 
child in every five has a fair physical 
chance to grow up in this Christian 
civilization of ours—not to speak of 
mental and moral growth—it be- 
comes disquietingly difficult to forget 
it, and the term “Christian” seems as 
irreverently ironic as the crown of 
thorns which mocked the brave and 
gentle brow of the One who loved 
little children . 

If, then, it is impossible to achieve 
that glowing sense of well-being nec- 
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essary for doing one’s share of the 
world’s work efficiently by the old- 
fashioned method of ignoring what 
you don’t want to know and calling 
yourself an idealist, what are we go- 
ing to do about it? The answer is 
perfectly simple. Don’t close your 
eyes to the truth, but open them a lit- 
tle wider. For to know all is not 
only to forgive all but to be on the 
right road to the remedy. Unless, 
that is, you do not believe that what 
we call God is the Truth or that 
Kindness is the begotten son of 
Truth. 

If you do not, then call it “the 
Scientific Spirit of the Age,” “So- 
cial Consciousness,” “Racial Sense” 
—anything you please, but it has to 
be reckoned with. Organized so- 
ciety tried the experiment of or- 
ganized bluff for centuries. Bun- 
combe incantations were given a per- 
fectly fair test. They may be all 
very well in theory, as the reaction- 
aries love to say, but they do not 
work in practice. Whether we like 
it or not society has now made up its 
mind for the first time in its career 
to face the facts about itself as they 
really are, and not as we have hither- 
to pretended that they were. 

This does not mean merely the 
truth about human nature, made by 
God, but about human) institutions 
made by man—and therefore taken 
more seriously by him ay the for- 
mer. There is nothing new about 
“Know thyself’—that worthy in- 
junction is older than the Greek lan- 
guage; but reliable knowledge of 
the greater, more important and quite 
different organism called/ Society is 
really a new thing under the sun. 
And it is the most encouraging thing 
in the world to-day. American 
muckraking and the rest are not the 
cause but a single small although im- 
portant result of a great world move- 
ment. It has already taught us, 
among other interesting truths neces- 
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sary for us to know, that we can no 
longer look upon “the sick and the 
needy” with detached pity, any more 
than we can pity our own thumb 
when festered by a splinter. 


THE Cost oF PuHysICcAL DEFECTS 


The present, pleasant article will 
offer merely a single example of the 
immense advantage of facing the 
facts squarely as they are and 
answering the perfectly proper and 
practical question: “Well, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

It will tell what we are going to 
do at the very basis of society to rear 
up generations fit for the evolution 
of the race and the glory of God. 
Even better than that, it will show 
what is already being done, along 
just one all-important line. The re- 
sults now obtained by the correction 
of physical defects as a partial anti- 
dote to Society’s unintentional man- 
ufacture of vice, poverty and crime 
are frankly “sensational.” 

Let us begin with a story. It starts 
in a prison but it “ends happily.” 

A man, whose name does not mat- 
ter, was serving his third term in a 
Western state prison for assault with 
intent to kill. In other words, as the 
minimum sentence for his offense 
was seven years, he had spent the 
greater part of his life behind the 
bars, and to all outward old-fash- 
ioned appearances, would end it 
there, a hardened, hopeless criminal. 

One day the warden, a modern, 
enlightened warden with some of the 
new-fangled notions about penology 
which old-fashioned wardens used to 
laugh at, said to him, “Tom, what’s 
the matter with your ear?” 

“T don’t know,” said the prisoner. 

“Doesn’t it ever hurt you?” 

“Nearly all the time,” said Tom. 
Ordinarily he was a morose, surly, 
apathetic prisoner, except at times 
when he flew into a blind rage. But 
this wasn’t one of the times, and 


finally he told the sympathetic ward- 
en his whole story. Ever since he 
had “had scarlet fever as a kid” that 
ear had bothered him, at times so in- 
tensely that after long periods of 
pain and sleeplessness he became half 
crazed and had a natural or unna- 
tural impulse to kill somebody. 

Well, the result was that the ward- ~ 
en took Tom to the best hospital in 
the neighborhood and had the best 
surgeon obtainable perform an opera- 
tion for what proved to be chronic 
mastoiditis. This changed the man’s 
whole life and after he had finished 
his sentence, instead of returning to 
prison as he had always done before, 
he practiced the trade of plumbing 
which he had learned during con- 
finement. That was six years ago. 
When last heard of, four years later, 
he was earning three dollars and a 
half a day, a respected and self-re- 
specting citizen. 

Now you may think that this does 
not prove much. It doesn’t. It is 
merely mentioned to set you think- 
ing, as it did me. 

There was a certain housemaid, 
who despite scolding and warning 
would never wash the clothes clean. 
Consequently and, according to the 
law of supply and demand, justly, she 
could never keep a “place.” So she 
earned her living down in New 
York’s Chinatown by the only means 
left for young women who are “good 
for nothing else,” until-rescued by 
the Magdalen Home. While there 
she was brought to an oculist who 
found that she had three per cent 
vision in her right eye aid two per 
cent in her left. She had suffered 
no pain from her deformed eyes 
whatever. Her case was not like 
that of Tom and his bad ear. It was 
simply that she could not tell whether 
the clothes were clean or dirty. With 
glasses she could. She became 
a laundress, and has been earning 
her living by this means ever since. 
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Other ‘equally well authenticated 
“extreme cases” could be told of the 
immoral result of physical defects 
and the moral result of correcting 
them. But it might look like an at- 
tempt to prove that all we have to 
do with evil-doers is to give them 
glasses or operations and they will 
straightway be made over into 
model human beings while you wait. 
I am trying to prove no such an ab- 
surdity. Nor are these pleasant 
stories cited as examples of the right 
way for society to protect itself. On 
the contrary, it is the wrong way, 
wasteful and procrastinating, as will 
be shown. 

Nevertheless there are so many in- 
stances of criminal acts as direct or 
indirect results of physical defects 
that it is not surprising that certain 
enthusiasts in these matters are rush- 
ing to the conclusion that all crimes 
are due to physical defects except 
those due to mental defects. Nor 
are all the advocates of this theory 
“theorists.” How we always fear 
and distrust the men with vision! 
Weare apt to regard them indeed as 
criminal or insane. So we often 
persecute, burn, excommunicate or 
crucify them. 

However, no one would regard Bill 
Evers as a crank or a theorist. He 
was once guard on murderers’ row 
in the Tombs and later chief guard 
of the workhouse on Blackwell’s Is- 
land. He has been quoted as saying: 
“I have been dealing with criminals 
for twenty-nine years. Probably I 
have seen more murderers than 
any man in the United States, pos- 
sibly in the world, and I have never 
seen a criminal who did not have 
some physical defect which, in my 
opinion, was the cause of his being 
where he was.” 

Mr. Evers must have referred only 
to those crooks who compose what 
are known as “the criminal classes.” 
For we all know of crimes committed 
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and even punished in respectable cir- 
cles like Wall Street which I am 
afraid could not be charged to phys- 
ical defects and certainiy not to 
mental. 


SoME CRIMINALS AND THEIR 
CAUSES 


But why do those who are honestly 
criminals become and remain so? 
You, presumably, are not a criminal. 
Why aren’t you? You don’t want to 
be. Well, neither do they as a rule. 
Crime is a hard life, not at all what 
it is misrepresented to be in nice, old- 
fashioned stories. Ask any crook. 

You have something better to do, 
and inhibit your unsocial tendencies 
sufficiently to keep out of jail. They 
do not. Yet they, as a rule, are far 
better acquainted with the conse- 
quences than you are. Why is it? 

Now, I would not, even if I could, 
take from those who consider them- 
selves “the Elect” their beautiful be- 
lief in natural depravity. It would 
alienate many good and useful people 
whose codperation is needed for the 
great work to be outlined and advo- 
cated later in this article. A friend 
of mine who happens to be a clergy- 
man and a human being at the same 
time was getting good results in his 
boys’ club by applying some of the 
new discoveries in psychology, One 
day one of his gray-haired elders, 
who up to this moment had been his 
strongest ally, suddenly arose and 
solemnly said: “But if we regard 
human nature in that light then what 
becomes of the doctrine of original 
sin?” As the clergyman persisted in 
helping the children under his charge 
t> be good instead of telling them 
they were bad, and as the elder had 
the financial power to say what was 
and what was not to be taught as 
the truth, my friend was obliged to 
abandon his work just as it was get- 
ting well started and seek another 
chance in another church. 
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For our present purpose it does not 
matter which was right or which was 
wrong. We are not concerned here 
with theories about sin, but with facts 
about humanity. Let me tell you 
a few gloomy facts first so that 
the bright ones to follow will shine 
out in contrast; or, if you prefer a 
scientific figure, let me first point 
out the germ, then the antitoxin. 

Dr. Frank L. Christian, of the 
New York State Reformatory at El- 
mira, has stated that forty-two per 
cent of the inmates there were men- 
tally defective. 

At the Bedford Reformatory for 
women, over a third of the inmates 
are defective. 

At the Juvenile Court in Newark 
Dr. Goddard, of Vineland fame, 
found that out of a hundred cases 
sixty-six were decidedly feeble- 
minded. 

“The criminal is almost invariably 
deficient in education,” says Dr. 
James B. May. 

“Practically all show the stigmata 
of physical degeneracy,” says Dr. 
Christian. 

In the New Jersey Reformatory 
for boys Dr. Orton reports thirty 
per cent with defective vision; the 
same proportion with fallen arches, 
commonly called flat-foot; twenty- 
two per cent with bad teeth; and 
nearly double that proportion with 
nasal obstruction. 

Now suppose you could not use 
your eyes—could not do “near work” 
as it is called without pain. Suppose 
you could not remain in a standing 
posture without suffering. Perhaps 
you would still endure without being 
driven to drink or crime. Very like- 
ly you would. Many people do. But 
how would you make your living? If 
you could not use your eyes you 
would be barred out of about all of 
the professions and most of the other 
higher classes of work. If you had 


the disease called flat-foot, which 


looks so excruciatingly funy when 
imitated by David Warfield in “The 
Auctioneer,” but is excruciatingly 
painful when the victim is obliged to 
remain standing all day, you might 
get a job, but you would not keep it 
very long if you were a waiter, sol- 
dier, sailor, motorman, conductor, 
elevator boy, salesman, watchman, 
policeman or bartender. 

Picture all the occupations open to 
half educated young men as a circle. 
Only a small segment of it would be 
left in which to find and keep a job 
in this fierce stage of competition. 
And yet although you might not have 
any other bad habits (at first) the 
habit of eating is very hard to break. 
' Mind you, I’m not trying to excuse 
criminals but to explain them. All 
but a few of them are incompetent 
and back of incompetency is almost 
invariably some physical or mental 
defect. 

Civilization has the disadvantages 
of its advantages. Just as the cave 
man had certain notable incon- 
veniences in his environment, mod- 
ern life has developed adventitious 
characteristics to which the human 
organism is by no means adequately 
adjusted—stone pavements, special- 
ization in industry, a monotonous 
eight or ten hours a day of attention 
to unvarying details, a use of the 
eyes for which they were never in- 
tended, and so on and so forth, until 
one is tempted to think that Metchni- 
koff understated it when he said that 
the human animal is less adapted to 
its environment than any other 
species. 

This, without even broaching the 
enormous question of heredity, gives 
one quite a different view of crime 
and criminals and makes the common 
impression that our penal institutions 
are filled with geniuses and the grad- 
uates of the institutions of higher 
learning seem pathetically absurd. 
Dr. Christian says, “While we accept 
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inmates of from sixteen to thirty 
years of age, I personally have never 
known but three college graduates 
who have been committed to the re- 
formatory.”” Out of 4570 inmates of 
various penal institutions in New 
York only one and two-tenths per 
cent were college graduates or had 
any college training at all. No more 
than three and seven-tenths per cent 
had even gone through high school! 
The plain fact is that most of them 
are criminals because they hadn’t 
learned any other calling. And to 
try to correct or cure them of crim- 
inality by locking them up in a large 
crowded building is, as one investi- 
gator recently put it, “like treating 
measles with a box on the ear.” 


Wuat Surcery Can Do 


At this point I must arise to say 
that I do not believe, nor, which is 
more important, do any of the ex- 
perts believe, in turning these law- 
breakers loose upon the community 
for the corruption of morals and the 
destruction of property. No more 
than you would dump the inmates 
of our over-crowded hospitals upon 
the street. 

What are we going to do about 
it? The laws seeking to prevent the 
further breeding of the unfit are in- 
operative in most of the states that 
have adopted such radical laws. We 
do not even let them kill themselves 
when we can prevent it. We de- 
liberately insist upon having them on 
our hands and so cannot shirk our 
responsibility to them and to the 
race they menace, by prating about 
“the survival of the fittest.” 

I have already hinted at what is 
to be done for those already crimi- 
nal. With or without the new plans 
for civilized penology, the correc- 
tion of physical and, so far as pos- 
sible, mental defects can turn these 
unfortunates—these culprits, if you 
prefer—if not into useful citizens, 
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at any rate into better paying con- 
victs. 

Dr. Orton, head of the reforma- 
tory for boys in my state, New 
Jersey, tells of a boy he had as- 
signed to work in the shirt shop on 
a power sewing machine. He was 
unable to do his proper share of the 
work but was shown leniency by the 
officer in charge until finally he was 
notified, and properly so, providing 
that he had been normal, that he 
must get out his task. He was pun- 
ished because he did not do so. Then, 
in his attempts to work more rapidly 
ly he would run a needle through his 
finger. 

The officer thought he did this in- 
tentionally in order to get a change 
of work. Boys are often up to such 
tricks—and this boy had a bad rec- 
ord in discipline. Finally the case 
was referred to Dr. Orton, who 
discovered that “he had only one- 
tenth normal vision” and “could not 
have recognized his own father 
across the street.” With glasses he 
was given normal vision and then he 
not only did his full share of the 
work, but seemed to like it and made 
a better record in the matter of dis- 
cipline. 

It is not mere mushy “humani- 
tarianism,” it is not a sentimental 
theory, this correction of defects; 
it’s a calm, practical, paying policy ; 
it makes for the thing “efficiency” 
we hear so much about nowadays. 
If we are going to keep prisoners at 
all, why not make them efficient 
enough to pay for their keep? 

Dr. Orton tells of similar results 
obtained by examining certain of the 
boys who objected strenuously to 
pushing the wheelbarrow. Some of 
them were lying about it, of course, 
but when he found that nearly a 
third of the inmates were suffering 
from flat-foot (see the statistics 
above) and that, when special shoes 
were given them, they did their work 
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and stopped howling about it—well 
it pays. 

He adds that before he adopted 
his new methods thirty-two per cent 
of the inmates “had badly necrosed 
teeth” and “when an inmate has suf- 
fered from an acute odontalgia for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours he is 
not very amenable to institution dis- 
cipline.” Call it a toothache and we 
can all appreciate the situation. It 
pays indeed! 

The old method in such institu- 
tions was to regard incoming boys 
and girls as just bad—else why were 
they sent there? When they be- 
came ill they were given pills. 
Health was not a factor until they 
lost it. When they would not do as 
they were told they were punished. 
They were wicked and made thor- 
oughly aware of it. No wonder 
these institutions were merely pre- 
paratory schools for crime with the 
prospect of jail ahead as college, and 
peradventure the penitentiary as a 
graduate course in the higher learn- 
ing of the only profession open to 
them. 

This is the way it is now done in 
the New Jersey State Reformatory 
—and the most cheering fact about 
it is that this is not the only place 
where it is so done, but I happen to 
know more about the work in my 
own state: 

First the entering boy is quaran- 
tined from the others for a month. 
This is to find out why he is there, 
as well as to provide against the pos- 
sibility of his spreading contagious 
diseases. A physician, a psycholo- 
gist and a disciplinarian all look him 
over carefully, talk to him, find out 
all they can about him and his hered- 
ity. Then they correct everything 
about him that is correctable and 
are in a position to treat his indi- 
vidual case individually, not as one 
of a herd of wild steers. 

Of course, it is too soon to tell 


what the ultimate results of these 
enlightened methods will be upon 
future citizenship, but one immed- 
iate result in the very first year of 
the experiment was to reduce the 
sickness rate one-half—fifty-six per 
cent, to be accurate. It is safe, how- 
ever, to postulate, first, that from 
every conceivable point of view, in- 
cluding cost, the modern method is 
better than the old one; second, that 
no “feeble-minded person is ever 
cured. The mentally defective de- 
linquent is a chronic case long be- 
fore the reformatory receives him.” 

The latter, indeed, should not be 
sent to reformatories at all. We no 
longer punish people for having one 
leg shorter than the other. There 
was a time when we did. We killed 
them for it when we were savages. 
But a boy or a girl mentally lame, and 
therefore vicious, we still punish. 
Some day we shall look back at this 
with the same shudder that we now 
feel when we recall with self-right- 
eous horror that men used to be 
hanged for poaching—though one 
can really make out a better case for 
that. 

But the most cheering thought of 
all in regard to the correction of 
crime is that these ideas are rapidly 
flying all over the country. Men 
and women are not only talking 
about them, they are adopting them 
—as a result of talking—at the 
United States Naval Prison in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, out in Wis- 
consin, up at Sing Sing, at Elmira, 
Dannemora, Clinton Great Mead- 
ow, and no doubt at other places, 
too, that I know nothing about. 
Here is an extract from a letter from 
Fremont Older in San Francisco, 
once prominent in the famous fight 
against organized graft in connec- 
tion with the street railway system 
there, and now more enthusiastic 
about curing prisoners than making 
them: “Many prisoners who have 
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before been incorrigibles have, since 
treatment, become the best of pris- 
oners and now show signs of com- 
plete reform.” 

In Newark, New Jersey, Judge 
Harry V. Osborne, before he metes 
out justice upon the children 
brought before him at the Juvenile 
Court, first has their physical and, 
so far as possible, mental defects 
cured. Similar methods are now 
being employed in many of the juve- 
nile courts throughout the country. 

Simply because many criminals 
are defectives, it must not be sup- 
posed that all defectives become 
criminals. The majority of them do 
not. And many of them are self- 
supporting; quiet, law-abiding folk, 
often proving the most faithful of 
employees in the minor positions of 
industry. But it would be worth 
the while of some one who wants 
to make ten thousand dollars go as 
far as possible to buy up the spare 
time of some expert who under- 
stands this system and send him 
throughout the land preaching and 
explaining this gospel. 

And to those who consider it a 
mere new-fangled notion and per 
se a dangerous theory, or a wicked 
reflection upon what they are 
pleased to call Christian doctrine, 
one can only say that Christ began 
his system by curing the lame, the 
halt and the blind. 


REMAKING THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


Of course all this is encouraging, 
but it is beginning at the wrong end. 
As with disease, so with crime. 
The modern’ method is prevention 
rather than cure. Surely, even the 
most quaint reactionary cannot ob- 
ject to a scientific application of the 
dear old copy-book maxim about an 
ounce of prevention and a pound of 
cure. 

What would have been the ca- 
reers of the various criminals re- 


ferred to above if, instead of waiting 
until after they were brought to the 
bar of justice, their defects had been 
remedied in early youth? ; 

Oh, very well, let us straightway 
admit that some of them would still 
have become criminals any way. 
But it is impossible to believe that 
all of them would have been crim- 
inals if they’d had something better 
to do. Nor does it seem altogether 
reverent to submit blindly to man’s 
blunders and blame all “afflictions” 
on the Deity. It really. seems a 
more pious and complimentary form 
of worship to use our God-given in- 
telligence in searching His laws and 
applying them. 

What, then, is the right way to 
buy the ounce of prevention? 

First, let us observe the sensa- 
tionally cheering results of some ex- 
periments in correcting just one 
physical defect last year in a couple 
of New York public schools. 

“The school child, degraded, 
functionally diseased, criminal in 
the making”—this is quoted from 
Dr. George M. Gould—“is allowed 
to go on to utter failure mentally 
and physically, thus finally burden- 
ing the community with his perma- 
nent invalidism, criminality, expens- 
ive support in asylums, etc. What 
has been wanted all this time is a 
workmanlike testing the matter out 
on this, that and another school 
child and, so far as pertains to the 
eyes, actual relief of eye-strain and 
following up of results. This, in a 
small but illuminating way, has at 
last been done by an oculist of New 
York City—Dr. William Martin 
Richards, who was personally com- 
missioned by the school authorities, 
himself carrying out the refraction 
work, supplying the spectacles, etc.” 

Dr. Richards—who, it may be 
added, is as keen about the correc- 
tion of all physical defects as he is 
about those in his own special line 
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of research—is one of the active 
leaders in this movement, so persis- 
tently active, indeed, that the New 
York Board of Health considers 
him a crank. In the official Bulletin 
issued by the Board this statement 
was published last year: “It seems 
to us that Dr. Richards and others 
who write in a similar strain... 
disregard with entirely too much 
complacency the doctrine of original 
sin.” 

Well, maybe they do, but let us 
see the result of treating the eyes 
of thirty-nine school children, some 
of whom were sorely neglected by 
the Board of Health—though it’s 
only fair to add that the Board 
lacked the time, money and equip- 
ment for doing what he did, and 
also that they are now taking steps 
more in line with modern thought 
and methods. 

The business of childhood is 
study. Two-thirds of these thirty- 
nine backward, delinquent or un- 
graded children had only one-half 
vision or worse. They could not 
properly attend to business. Natur- 
ally they were failures. When a 
child has a headache every time he 
studies—he won’t study. He may 
be bad from our point of view but 
not from nature’s. Pain is nature’s 
alarm clock. When a child falls be- 
hind in his work, whether he is told 
that he is stupid or not, he does not 
like the feeling. He is disgraced; 
pitied or scolded by his teachers, 
teased or slighted by the other pu- 
pils. He becomes morose or de- 
fiant, apathetic or delinquent. Some 
of these children merely played tru- 
ant, others “kicked, bit and 
screamed.” They were the type of 
whom we are apt to say “that child 
will come to no good end.” And 
there is plenty of precedent for the 
prediction. When a child plays tru- 
ant, what kind of company can he 
or she find during business hours? 


The majority of criminals show a 
history of deficiency at school or of 
truancy or both. 

The principals of the two schools 
where the experiment was _ con- 
ducted, Nos. 4 and 44, Borough of 
the Bronx, have completely tabu- 
lated “before and after taking” rec- 
ords of the standing and conduct 
of all but five of the thirty-nine 
children. These five were trans- 
ferred to other schools during the 
experiment. Nine of the cases were 
from the “ungraded classes,” that is, 
pupils of various ages up to seven- 
teen who were so retarded that little 
improvement could be expected, no 
matter what physical defects were 
remedied. One of these, however, 
won promotion to a regular class at 
the end of the six months covering 
the experiment and the other seven 
were reported by the principals of 
their schools as having shown “im- 
provement” in their work but more 
especially in habits, character and 
the power of sustaining mental ef- 
fort. 

But in the case of the other twen- 
ty-five, rated as “deficients,” all but 
six were promoted at the end of the 
half-year. 

Here is a sample from the tabu- 
lated records as reported by the 
principals : 


Public School 
Girl 0. 44, Bronx 8 years 
Jan. 1912 June. 1912 
Arithmetic Poor Good 
Spelling Poor Good 
Reading Very poor Much improved 
Temper Quick Improved 


Irritability Very irritable Improved 
Power of con- 

centration Fair Good 
Mental fatigue Fair _ More enduring 
Medical history Very def. vision Vision improved 
Headaches Frequent Less frequent 
Indigestion Frequent Less frequent 


This child’s record shows other 
subjects, it should be added, in 
which she made no improvement, 
though none in which she retro- 
graded. By no means all of these 
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cases showed such notable results. 
Nor are the following comments by 
the principals, submitted by them 
as “scientific proof.” 


In Public School No. 4, one boy’s life 
was completely changed. His actions be- 
came more controlled and his entire view 
was altered. From a decided disciplinary 
case, he became a boy easily handled 
among many. He developed such a sense 
of responsibility that he was allowed to 
accept the nomination as head monitor. 
He was elected by his schoolmates and 
was perfectly reliable during his entire 
office. He showed an amount of school 
spirit unbelievable as judged by his pre- 
vious life. 


This boy “had absolutely normal 
vision,” the oculist reports, but he 
was constantly dreamy and he said 
“everything looked red” to him— 
one of the symptoms of eye-strain, 
the results of which upon the nerv- 
ous system Dr. Weir Mitchell 
pointed out away back in 1874— 
and was laughed at for it then. 
Every new idea has to fight its way 
into acceptance despite the opposi- 
tion or indifference of the majority. 
A new school is arising now, I hear, 
which will do away with glasses! 
; Some day we may do away 
with poverty, too. It is already re- 
garded by many economists as a 
preventable social disease. But 
meanwhile we must do what we can 
to relieve the strain. This boy now 
wears glasses. 


Another remarkable case demanding 
special notice is that of a little girl in 
Public School No.: 44, who, it did seem, 
would develop into a delinquent of the 
worst type. She was a truant from 
school, absolutely indifferent to her work, 
morally bad, associated with objectionable 
boys and stayed out late at night. The 
transformation is wonderful. She comes 
to school regularly, she works hard, ap- 
preciates what the teachers have been 
trying to do for her, and now we feel 
that we need have no further fear con- 


cerning her moral life. Her character is 


growing to be such that it will be im- 
possible for her to be anything but a re- 
spectable member of society. This case 
alone was worth any amount of energy 
spent. 
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A most remarkable case is that of a boy 

who had a temper that was maniacal. It 
was absolutely impossible to do anything 
with him once he was aroused. He be- 
came tense, screamed, bit and kicked; 
and these attacks sometimes lasted an 
hour. These awful outbursts occurred 
every two or three days. He was a 
source of general annoyance to his class- 
mates and in his lessons did practically 
nothing. At present the boy is gentle- 
manly, popular with his schoolmates; re- 
spectful to his teachers; he shows no in- 
dications of temper. He is doing 5A 
work, and his teacher’s comment in speak- 
ing of him was: “Excellent in every re- 
spect.” 
One boy admitted to Public School No. 
4 was found to be practically blind. The 
eyes had no pupils and he had never seen 
anything but very vague forms of large 
masses and then only those placed not 
more than two feet from him. He was 
laboring under tremendous strain and 
was suffering greatly. His restlessness 
was so excessive that he could not be 
kept in an ordinary classroom and we 
placed him in the open-air class. Dr. 
Richards had just started his work and 
we called his attention to this case. The 
result has been more than wonderful. 
This boy has been given eyes. He actu- 
ally sees as does a normal person. When 
first the glasses were placed on him and 
a vase containing flowers met his direct 
line of vision, the child became highly 
hysterical. He had never seen anything 
of that sort before and for him life haa 
just begun. At present the boy is un- 
der the supervision of the inspector of 
the blind. 


They sound like patent medicine 
testimonials, I admit. But the fact 
remains that out of twenty-five de- 
ficient scholars nineteen improved 
enough to be promoted, in some 
cases taking a high stand; and that 
of nine “hopeless problems,” seven 
became—not hopeless. Even dis- 
counting the enthusiasm of sympa- 
thetic school teachers—even if the 
permanent results turn out to be 
only a half, a quarter, an eighth as 
good as expected—it pays. Every 
school child in New York can be 
properly examined by an expert and 
fitted with glasses for one dollar 
per child. 

If so much can be accomplished 
by the correction of just one phys- 
ical defect, what would be the result 
of correcting all of them, so far as 
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at present medically and surgically 
possible ? 

I will tell you. That is, I will tell 
you the results of a still more re- 
cently completed experiment of 
this very nature in another New 
York public school. Of course we 
cannot tell the ultimate result upon 
society just yet. That cannot be 
told for a million years or so. 

With the aid of Dr. Mary B. Hop- 
kins, who is one of the medical in- 
spectors of the New York Board of 
Health, Miss Ellen T. O’Brien, 
Principal of Public School No. 36, 
began an investigation in Novem- 
ber, 1912, of the 236 pupils who 
were deficient in their studies or 
in their conduct. It would be de- 
pressing to print the whole tabulated 
list of their ailments—126 had 
trouble with their teeth; twenty-six 
were found to be victims of mal- 
nutrition; fifty-four needed some- 
thing done for their eyes, and so on, 
tonsils, hearts, ears, St. Vitus’ 
Dance (nine had St. Vitus’ Dance), 
nasal trouble and bodily deformi- 
ties. 

Of the 236, one hundred and 
eighty-five were treated, fifty-one 
were not. ‘ This was unfortunate for 
the latter but helped to make the 
demonstration all the more conclus- 
ive. For, while all but nine of the 
185 jumped at once (that is by the 
end of that half-year) into promo- 
tion, not one of those fifty-one who 
were not treated showed the slight- 
est improvement and in _ several 
cases went still further down! 

Indeed, the whole chart as it 
came to me seemed too good to be 
believed on paper, but when I in- 
vestigated, Miss O’Brien assured 
me that even the remaining nine 
might have improved if her efforts 
had had proper cooperation on the 
part of the parents. It is a very 
difficult thing to treat children, espe- 
cially when they are not your own. 
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An operation, of course, involves 
consent of the parent and down in 
that part of town this is not always 
easy to obtain. Public School No. 
36 is on East Ninth Street away 
over beyond Avenue C. Moreover, 
work of this sort requires an infin- 
ite amount of time and patience, 
taking children about from one dis- 
pensary to another, “following up” 
the treatment and so forth. 

Miss O’Brien, who is now an en- 
thusiast on the subject, as every one 
becomes who touches it, says that 
“Some physical trouble always ac- 
companies naughtiness or defic- 
iency.” She is satisfied that jwe 
could make over all our schools if 
we made over all the children in 
some such way as the one she fol- 
lowed. This is not the view of a 
scientist or a theorist with a hobby 
to ride over facts with, but of a 
practical, experienced school prin- 
cipal who wants to get her job done. 

The various teachers under her, 
it should be added, who graded the 
pupils upon whom the experiments 
were tried, did not know at the time 
that any experiment was being tried. 
It would have been no more than 
human to believe that their charges 
were improving in the hope that 
they were, and to give the experi- 
ment the benefit of any doubt. The 
record is pretty conclusive. 


Wuy Nor Computsory HEALTH? 


If so much good can be done by 
such comparatively simple and inex- 
pensive methods, why should not 
some such systems be scientifically 
adopted throughout all the public 
schools in the country? 

Precisely that thing is going to be 
adopted throughout all the public 
schools in the country—eventually. 
A beginning has been made already. 
Last year the Board of Health in 
New York decreed the correction 
of all physical defects in all un- 
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graded classes, though the system 
has not yet begun to work as thor- 
oughly as ‘t will under the new law 
giving these powers to the Board of 
Education. 

When we realize that every time 
a pupil at the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, for example, fails to be pro- 
moted it costs the city fifty dollars, 
not to speak of the desk room, not 
to speak of the pupil’s own time 
and his future start in life—in fact, 


when we stop to think of only a, 


few of the public assets involved in 
private health we do not feel in- 
clined to stop with “ungraded class- 
es.” Why wait until children are 
ailing or deficient to make them 
sound and efficient? 

It would pay society to have every 
child, no matter what his health, 
standing or conduct, examined, cor- 
rected, observed, followed up and 
educated hygienically as thoroughly 
as all those very things are now done 
for every student who is allowed 
to remain in the College of the City 
of New York. There, under the 
late presidency of Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, now Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the State, Professor Thomas 
A. Storey has established a system 
as nearly perfect as one can find for 
what might be called Compulsory 
Health. 

Why not Compulsory Health?— 
for all, children, youths and adults 
—in so far as it, like education, is 
individually attainable? It is no 
more chimerical, utopian or danger- 


ous than compulsory education 
sounded to our forefathers, and it 
is a good deal more necessary. All 
sickness is waste, and most of it is 
unnecessary. 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” 
an enthusiast said the other day, 
“that if all doctors in the world 
were to start in to-morrow to cor- 
rect every fault of structure in the 
inhabitants of the world and teach 
them how to live hygienically, in five 
years there would be no such thing 
as what we now call sickness.” 

We may dismiss that as visionary 
and extreme if we wish. But I en- 
joy concluding with it, because al- 
though such a program, if practical, 
would ruin the doctoring business, 
would be an invasion of the sacred 
right to make money out of the help- 
lessness of others, and therefore 
must be “dangerously subversive of 
the fundamental institutions of so- 
ciety”—(these words were spoken 
—in public at that—by a physician) 
—it is a fair sample of how all sorts 
of Americans, unless too old or too 
young to conceive new ideas, are 
getting the modern view of society 
as an organism as opposed to the 
old-fashioned impractical theory of 
a heterogeneous collection of “indi- 
vidualistic” cells, held together by 
the police. 

We need never fear frankly fac- 
ing the woes of the world, and in- 
quiring into their causes, so long as 
that is the only way we can learn 
how to eradicate them. 
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Owen B. Winters ast 


HE staccato of rivet hammers 

died away with a_ lingering 
clang. The last bolt had been driven 
home in the great steel bridge that 
was to usher the first train into old 
Bayamo. One by one the grimy 
workmen slid down like giant spiders 
from their dizzy perches and filed 
up the river bank to the paymaster’s 
tent. 

Billings balanced himself on a 
narrow cross-rod far above their 
heads and watched them go with a 
sense of relief—a long task done. 
He looked up the river to the west 
where sprawled the crazy walls of 
the pueblo, Bayamo—a battered 
remnant of the old Spanish régime 
in Cuba. Its rambling structures 
were bullet-scarred and  weather- 
worn. Below him, along the grav- 
eled shores of Rio Bayamo, a score 
of crones were beating out a mon- 
otonous tattoo with their laundry 
paddles, chanting nasally the while. 
A sleepy ‘gator stuck its black snout 
out from an eddy and slithered 
clumsily up to an overhanging mud 
bank for a last siesta in the fading 
sunlight. Billings looked toward 
the horizon, far beyond the horse- 
shoe range of wooded Sierras and 
the formal monotony of royal 
palms. His work was done. He 
had served his five years of appren- 
ticeship in the tropics. Beyond 
those palms and those mountain 
ranges lay Santiago and the sea. In 
a week he would be sailing out of 
the harbor, past Morro Castle, head- 
ed for New York—and home. 


“I very thought thrilled 
him. 

He descended from his lookout 
and walked briskly up the river bank 
to the office tent. Noe was there 
before him, going haphazardly 
through a-tangle of blueprints. He 
looked up quizzically as Billings en- 
tered. 

“Well, boy, she’s all done. The 
last nigger has had his time checked 
off the pay roll and hit the camino 
for the pueblo. There'll be high 
jinks in the Plaza to-night—it’s San 
Juan Day.” 

“Yes,” said Billings, “all done. To- 
morrow the first engine will chuckle 
over the rails into Bayamo. It'll 
wake the old town up from its long 
sleep and throw a panic into the 
buzzards and the goats. I’m glad it’s 
over. Five years is a long time. 
Just think, Noe, next month will 
make five years!” 

Noe burst out into a fit of cough- 
ing. His whole frame shook with 
the effort. 

“So,” he said finally, “you’re go- 
ing back then—to the States.” 

“Going back—going back? Well 
I guess, rather. I’m taking the first 
boat for New York. Why, I’m wild 
to hear the latest hit in ragtime, to 
see the new shows—and people, you 
know, the civilized kind. I want to 
chuck these silly duck rags and get 
fitted out in the latest tailoring. I’m 
wild to walk down Broadway at 
night and mix up with the old set. 
Why, I’m getting to be a regular bar- 
barian. I'll feel like a stranger when 
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I get back. And you, Noe—you’re 
going back, too, aren’t you? You'll 
not stay here.” 

“No, I'll not stay here,” said Noe 
savagely. “I’m sick of this island. 
Five years is too long for a white 
man to live down here, drinking 
swamp water and living like a wild 
man. You're right, this sort of 
thing does make beasts of us. It 
isn’t natural.” 

“Then you are going back?” 

“Yes—yes, I suppose so. I'll go 
back there for a month or so, long 
enough to get some of the fever out 
of my veins before I set out for the 
next hell hole.” 

Billings was looking away toward 
the horizon. 

“I’m quits with this sort of thing. 
I’m absolutely through. I’m going 
back to stay. This life hasn’t any 
more attraction for me, I’m sick of 
it all. What do you suppose it is 
down here, Noe, that attracts men 
like us?” 

“I don’t know, boy, what it is. 
God knows it isn’t money. It usual- 
ly takes all of our pittance to fee 
the fever out of our blood and get 
patched up for the next cesspool. 
We drift around from one out-of- 
the-way corner of the globe to the 
next, never satisfied, and then men 
sit at home in their clubs—eat off of 
clean linen with real silver and envy 
us, poor devils.” 

“There isn’t going to be any more 
of it for me. I’m going back to see 
the old crowd again—the fellows I 
know will be in their own offices 
now—regular business men. I’m 
wild to make the rounds, sit in the 
restaurants again—to live.” 

There was a half sneer on Noe’s 
face as he turned and said: 

“And is that all?” 

Billings flushed. 

“No,” he said slowly, “not quite— 
there is a girl, you know. She has 
been waiting all this time. Five 


years—that’s a long time for a girl. 
What fools we were to leave those 
things and come down here, eh, 
Noe?” 

Noe was looking off toward the 
mountains through the tent flap. 

“Five years—yes, that is a long 
time for a girl. What fools we were 
—what fools,” he echoed softly. 

“T’m going back now and marry 
her. I’m going to settle down and 
live like a white man.” 

Noe turned silently back to his 
task of sorting blueprints. There 
was a strange catch in his voice when 
he spoke. 

“Boy, what in hell brought you 
down here in the first place—why 
did you ever leave her ?”’ 

Billings laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve always 
had it in my blood, I guess. When 
I was in college I had a hankering 
to get away from the people I knew. 
Just for a while, you know, until I 
had seen some of the remote corners 
of the world. My room-mate and I 
used to take our vacations on the 
rods. Once we bummed our way 
across the country from New York 
to ’Frisco. 

“Dad was strong set against my 
coming down here. When I left col- 
lege he wanted me to settle down in 
business with him. He even offered 
to build me a place over in Hopat- 
cong if I’d marry Ruth and go to 
work. Then I got the chance to 
come down here. I only meant to 
stay a year when I came. Now five 
have slipped around almost before I 
knew it. Gad—that’s a long time. 
I’ll be twenty-seven years old next 
month.” 

Noe swung around and faced him, 
pushing back his Panama and show- 
ing the grizzled hair beneath. 

“That’s just the idea. When you 
get shunted off into these remote 
corners of the globe you lose your 
identity. You drop out of sight— 
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dead to the rest of the world. Your 
youth slips away like quicksilver— 
gone before you have lived. Why, 
the most ignorant nigger that lives 
down there along the Bayamo in his 
palm-leaf hut is a better man than 
either of us. At least he is fulfilling 
the laws of nature. He has at least 
—a home. 

“There isn’t a chit nor a child in 
the world who has any interest in 
me, who cares a damn whether I live 
or die. I’ve never made many friends 
—it’s too hard to leave them when 
the time comes to pull stakes and go 
on the next job. You can’t tell me 
anything about this life, boy. I’ve 
lived it for thirty years. In that 
time I’ve knocked about over pretty 
much of the world. I've pried into 
all the ash-bins of the globe looking 
for contentment. Instead I found 
only fool’s gold, empty husks, lechery 
and vice. I’ve hobnobbed and drunk 
and gambled with nigger and white, 
Chink and Malay. I’ve run railroad 
lines through the rottenest fever 
jungles of South Africa. I was laid 
up for nine months in a ’dobe hut in 
Chihuahua, raving with the yellow 
jack. An old Mexican hag nursed 
me back to life, cared for me like a 
baby. I had been away two years 
then. I was just heading back to 
the States to be married when the 
fever caught me.” 

His voice dropped and he turned 
away. 

“For ten months the girl never 
heard a word from me. After I got 
on my feet again I caught a boat for 
New York. I bought a paper from 
a kid on the docks when I landed— 
her wedding announcement was un- 
der her picture on the society page. 

“I was hit pretty hard that time. I 
never even went back to let her 
know. A week later I signed up 
for a railroad survey in Siberia. 
That job took three years. Since 
then I have worked in the swamps 
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in the Philippines, paddled up and 
down the Amazon. Why? God 
knows. I don’t. Just to get away, 
I guess—just that primitive instinct 
in man to roam—to look over his 
own back fence into the alley. The 
road leads nowhere except to the 
grave and still we follow it.” 

Billings was listening with an in- 
terest born of fascination. There 
was a long silence after Noe finished. 
Then he said: 

“That was a rotten turn she gave 
you—she didn’t play the game fair.” 

Noe’s face twisted in anger. 

“She did right,” he said, “she 
wasn’t to blame.” 

“But you’re going back with me 
this time, aren’t you?” 

“Going back—now—what for?” 

“Why to get away from this sort 
of thing, before it’s too late. Go 
back and start over. That’s what 
I'm going to do.” 

“Go back now and start over— 
after all these years? It’s too late 
now. What could I do? I couldn’t 
fit in anywhere. Why, Billings, I’m 
an old man—old at fifty.” 

“Rot! Come back with me. 
You’re an engineer—a trained man. 
You would be valuable in any or- 
ganization. Dad will find you a place 
in the steel mills. I’m going there 
myself.” 

A new light swept into Noe’s gray 
eyes. His face was almost boyishly 
eager. Then the lines of his mouth 
drooped. He shrugged his stooped 
shoulders and laughed shortly. 

“Gad, boy, I’m getting maudlin in 
my dotage. It’s almiost dark and 
I’ve got appetite enough to tackle 
some of that chile at the Verde. 
What do you say?” 

Billings nodded and walked to the 
tent flap to call the saddle boy. 

“Oiga, Pedro—los caballos!” he 
ordered. 

Noe had done his blueprints into 
a roll and tucked them in his trunk. 
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A few minutes later the Cuban boy 
appeared leading the horses, and the 
two Americans swung into their sad- 
dles and rode away down the ma- 
cadam road toward Bayamo. 

Midway between Santiago and Ha- 
vana straggles the old Spanish town, 
Bayamo, in the province of Oriente. 
Before the coming of the Americans 
with their locomotives and their 
bridges the town was cut off com- 
pletely from the world beyond. Here 
the simple inhabitants dole out their 
uneventful lives from behind the 
iron-barred windows of their prison- 
like dwellings. Naked nijios romp 
the sun-baked streets, blissfully un- 
aware of any dearth of. raiment. 
Surly peons flog their bullocks, 
punctuating the lashes with vitupera- 
tive and colorful Spanish oaths, as 
they thread the narrow mazes of 
streets en route to the cane mills. 
Gloomy vultures still blink down at 
passersby from palm-thatched roofs 
and stalk their way about the silent 
streets. 4 

As Noe and Billings jogged down 
the road toward the town, they 
passed cavalcades of country folk 
astride reproachful-eyed little burros 
and scraggly Cuban ponies. San 
Juan is the biggest féte day of the 
year in Bayamo. 

They found the cramped little 
town packed almost to bursting. 
Wedging their way through the 
crowds, they dismounted before the 
Café Verde and turned their horses 
over to the old hag who tottered out 
to receive them. They took a table 
under the almond trees that fringed 
the Plaza and clapped their hands for 
a mozo. A little, rat-faced waiter 
lolled up to their elbows and loitered 
disinterestedly while they gave their 
order. After they had dined and 
sipped their black coffee, they settled 
back lazily in their chairs and 
watched the crowd in the Plaza. Al- 
ready the serpentinas were beginning 


to fly in writhing colors, Confetti 
sprinkled the air like a rainbow hail. 
The narrow streets careened drunk- 
enly with carriages crowded with 
masqueraders, milling together in a 
squirming study of light and shadow. 
Bells jangled, dulce vendors pro- 
claimed their wares sonorously, and 
men and women gesticulated and 
gibbered in clattering Spanish. 

Noe looked on with a half sneer 
written on his face. 

“Do you know, Tom,” he said 
abruptly, nosing a Susini into a 
match-flame, “I have half a notion 
that I’ll take you up on that proposi- 
tion—back in the States, you know, 
in the steel mills.” 

“Why not? I can fix it for you 
all right. There’s no trouble on that 
score. Why don’t you do it?” 

“T believe I will, boy. I believe 
do it.” 

“We'll go back together, you and 
I. The Seguranga sails from Santi- 
ago next week—on Friday. There 
will be Americans on that boat— 
people who talk real English for a 
steady diet. We'll get a taste of civ- 
ilized cooking again, too. There'll 
be porterhouse steak with mushroom 
sauce, maybe, and they won’t be any 
aho in the soup. The butter won’t be 
rancid and out of a can. Ugh! it 
gives me the creeps even to think of 
that stuff now.” 

In the Plaza the merriment was 
fast mounting to fever heat. The 
Americans were constant targets for 
bombardments of confetti and ser- 
pentinas, until they acquired a rain- 
bow hue not out of keeping with 
their surroundings. Noe sat with his 
chin resting in his hands, elbows on 
the table. He gazed moodily out 
over the scene with unseeing eyes. 
Billings, on the contrary, was fas- 
cinated by the sudden metamorphosis 
the little town had undergone. It 
was as though fairyland had sud- 
denly emerged from the dull cocoon 
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of everyday monotony and blossomed 
forth in all its radiant glory. It was 
his first San Juan. Other’years he 
had been back in the swamps with 
his chain gang and his machete men, 
hacking the location troche through 
the tropical forest. 

“Senor Noe—un telegrafo por el!” 
droned a uniformed mozso, as he pa- 
trolled the tables. 

“Bring it here!” ordered Noe, 
beckoning. 

He tossed the boy a small coin and 
took the yellow envelope, slitting it 
open with a pencil. Unfolding the 
paper mechanically he scanned it and 
passed it silently on to Billings, who 
read it wonderingly. 


“George H. Noe, Casa Verde, 
Bayamo, Cuba. 
Proceed Valparaiso, Chile. Chief 
of construction. Wire acceptance 


Havana for funds. 
Haynes.” 


Noe puffed thoughtfully in silence. 
Finally he turned to his companion. 

“Chile—you know, that’s one place 
I’ve never been. Chief of construc- 
tion. Sounds good, eh? Once I 
would have jumped at that, but now 
—now—I—I what do you say, 
boy—the last jump? Shall we make 
it together, you and I, before we 
chuck it all and go back? Just one 
more whirl and then we go home for 
keeps.”” There was a new note in his 
voice that was strange to Billings. 
His eyes sparkled; his face was 
flushed. 

“Why—” faltered Billings. His 
heart was thumping at racehorse 
speed. His brain was spinning; he 
was afraid, he knew not why. 
“Why, Noe, we’re going home, you 
know, back to New York. We can’t 
go down there now. We can't, I 
tell you.” 

“That’s so—that’s so—we’re go- 
ing back—going—home,” droned 


Noe, moodily, parrot-like. He was 
looking away again with that old 
blank, unseeing stare, past the lighted 
Plaza with its crazy, carnival-mad 
Latins. “I’ve never been to Chile,” 
he mused aloud. His face set grim- 
ly. His eyes tightened and narrowed 
to little steel gray points. “What do 
you think, boy, shall we do it?” 

“We're going home,” pleaded Bil- 
lings. 

“Home—home,” scoffed Noe 
mockingly. “We can always go back 
there. Come—just this jump, we’ll 
make it the last.” 

There was an appeal in the idea 
that Billings could not fathom. 
Something seemed to beckon to him 
from the distance. Why did he not 
refuse to listen—why did he not 
want to go home more than anything 
else? Ruth—she had waited for 
him all these years—what would she 
say? 

Then the revulsion came. Ruth— 
why he had forgotten how she 
looked. She wouldn’t even know 
him when he came to her with his 
tropical tan, and his bearded cheek. 
How could he be sure that she would 
want him when she saw him? He 
was not the same man that had left 
her five years ago, fresh from the 
ballroom and the college. How could 
he be sure that he wanted her? The 
truth startled him. Yes, that was it 
—he did not want to go back to stay. 
He did not want to settle down into 
the old rut. When the Red Gods 
called again with the seductive 
voices of the wind and waves he 
would chafe as of old,:impatient to 
be moving on—to go anywhere, just 
to get away from it all—to drift like 
flotsam out on the open sea where 
the horizon beckoned. 

Noe broke in upon his musing. 

“Boy,” he said wearily, “we can’t 
beat it, you and I. It’s pretty late to 
try now. Home—why we haven't 
any home. People forget, you know. 
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We'd be out of focus back there. 
We couldn’t stay. When the Red 
Gods call it’s better to answer and 
break your own heart than to go 
back and break two hearts later on. 
If you did go back and marry her 
there’d come a time some day when 
the call would be so loud that you 


couldn’t help but hear it. Then you’d 


be like a squirrel in a cage—home- 
sick, pining until you broke over the 
traces and got back to your swamps 
and your sloughs. You’ve chosen 
this path for five years. You can't 
change it now. A room with four 
walls would pall on you. The every- 
day life of the office would wear the 
edges of your nerves raw. You 
would starve for the open coast line 
and the booming surf. 

“Shall I wire Havana for passage 
—for—two?” 

Billings stifled a sob as he stumbled 
to his feet. Out into the Plaza he 
strode to lose himself in the crowd. 


Noe watched him go with a sad little 


smile. He shook his head pityingly. 

Billings paid no heed to the shout- 
ing natives who swarmed about him. 
Impatiently he flung aside the col- 
ored paper streamers that they 
showered upon him. Noe’s words 
-burned into his soul. ‘He wondered 
helplessly whether they were all 
true. He tried vaguely to picture 
Ruth. What would she say—what 
would she do? He saw himself at 
his desk in the New York office, and 
then his fancy conjured an office tent 
in the Andes. Strange new people, 
new scenes. Back home there would 
be the same faces he had grown up 
with. He would shake hands 
around, trade anecdotes at the club, 
and then that unrest—that desire to 
go anywhere—anyhow. 

He found a vacant spot on the 
stone bench that encircled the Plaza 
and sat down to watch the crowd. 
The band blared discordant Spanish 
tunes ; the crowd laughed and danced 


and sang; confetti and serpentinas 
entangled the feet of the merrymak- 
ers. Cigarette after cigarette he con- 
sumed in moody silence. 

Above the din of the carnival came 
an infant’s cry. Billings turned and 
saw a Cuban mother crooning to her 
child. She was half negro, with 
swarthy skin and crinkly hair, but 
there was something about the scene 
that held Billings—made him won- 
der. She was a mother, oblivious to 
all else, and her first thought was of 
her babe. He remembered Noe’s 
words: “Why, the most ignorant nig- 
ger who lives down there along the 
banks of the Bayamo in his palm- 
leaf hut is a better man than either 
of us. At least he is fulfilling the 
first laws of nature. He has, at 
Jeast, a home.” 

He fumbled in his pocket for his 
watch. Unscrewing the lid he held 
it up to the light of a flickering torch 
above his head. Within, there was 
a picture of a girl with wavy hair 
and dancing eyes. He drew it from 
its place and held it wonderingly. 
He gazed intently at the face for a 
long time. Then he kissed it rever- 
ently and tore it slowly, determin- 
edly into a hundred bits, scattering 
them among the confetti at his feet. 
Then he arose and made his way 
slowly back to the café. 

He had just reached the table 
when the cracked bell in the old 
cathedral dinned out the hour of 
twelve. The carnival in the Plaza 
halted abruptly. The band broke off 
with a crash of fractured discord. 
People scurried hither and thither 
like disenchanted Cinderellas for 
their hearth. The glamor was gone. 
Fairyland was no more. 

Noe was sitting there as Billings 
had left him. His hat was off, and 
his disheveled, gray hair looped gro- 
tesquely down over his forehead. 
Billings sank down in the chair op- 
posite him. 


“Noe, old man—when you wire 
Havana for passage make it two, will 
you?” His voice was _ broken. 
There was a lump in his throat. 

The old man looked up in a semi- 
stupor. His face was flushed and his 
hands trembled as he attempted to 
steady himself against the table. 

“Two—” he floundered vaguely, 
“oh, yes—two—lI’ll make it two, all 
right. But let’s get to bed now, boy. 
I’m tired and hot. My head whirls 
like the very devil. I feel smoth- 
ered.” 

“Drunk,” thought Billings as he 
leaned down to help Noe to his feet. 

“Let’s get to bed, now, boy. We'll 
talk about that to-morrow.” 

Billings took him by the arm and 
led him into the fonda. He called 
the sleepy mozo and together they 
half carried Noe up the creaking 
stairs. His face was burning hot 


- and he babbled strange gibberish as 


they bore him. After they had un- 
dressed him and put him in the bed, 


Billings sent the boy for a doctor. - 


He remembered at the time what Noe 
had told him when he had first come 
on the job. 

“Above all else watch your health, 
boy. If you get the fever down here, 
or break a leg, you’ve got to be your 
own doctor. Never let one of these 
native sawbones touch you. There 
isn’t a licensed surgeon within a hun- 
dred miles. In the tropics a broken 
leg often means amputation, and 
that’s generally the end of you, if 
one of these spigotty croakers does 
the job. 

The doctor arrived about an hour 
later. He was a little swarthy, 
pointed-jowled Cuban, who reeked 
with the odor of garlic and unwashed 
linen. Billings shuddered when he 
saw him. He pointed silently to the 
bed and held the candle while he 
made his examination. The doctor 
leaned over the patient with his 
hawk-like nose and felt the pulse. 
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“Fiebre,” he rasped unemotion- 
ally. He left some quinine, showered 
Billings with profuse instructions as 
to its use, pocketed his fee and clat- 
tered noisily down the stairs. 

All through the long night Billings 
sat by the bedside doling out quinine 
and applying cold compresses to the 
sick man’s scorching cheek. He was 
delirious most of the time, tossing 
restlessly in his bed and cursing in- 
coherently. It was light in the east 
when he regained his mind for an in- 
terval. He looked up at Billings 
wanly, his cheeks were sunken, his 
eyes stared, bloodshot. His moist 
palm stole out from beneath the cov- 
ers and felt for Billings’. 

“Tt’s all right, boy, don’t you worry 
about me. It’s all right. I’m done 
for this time. I’ve been down in my 
stall before—but this time I won't 
get up.” 

“Nonsense,” argued Billings, with 
a conviction he did not feel. “I'll 
have you out of here in a week’s 
time. You just keep on taking this 
quinine. It'll chase the fever out of 
your blood and make a new man of 
you. It’s nothing but a touch of 
malaria you’ve got. We’ve both had 
that before.” 

Noe shook his head. 

“No—there’s no use. Not a 
chance this time. It’s just as well 
though after all—just as well. I’ve 
played the game longer now than lots 
of them. I’ve been a pretty tough 
old war-horse. I’ve seen more than 
my share of the world at that—more 
than the most of them. I was sort 
of counting on that trip to Chile, 
though,” he said wistfully. 

The doctor appeared in the door- 
way like a sleek rat, bowing, smiling. 
Noe cursed him in his semi-delirium. 

“For God’s sake get him out of 
here. Don’t let that dirty croaker 
touch me. Take him away. I want 
to die like a white man—with people 
of my own kind.” 
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Billings waved the doctor away. 

“You mustn’t give up like this, old 
man,” he said. “We'll make that 
trip yet, you and I. We'll wire them 
for passage to-morrow.” 

“T’ll never see Chile, boy. You're 
not going, either. You're going back 
to the States and marry that girl. 
You don’t want to die like this. 
When it comes your turn to hit the 
long trail you can set out like a white 
man with the flowers and the fancy 
trimmings. What was that old Omar 
said ?— 

‘So when that Angel of the darker 
Drink, 

At last shall find you by the river 
brink, 

And offering his Cup, invite your 
Soul 

Forth to your lips to quaff—you shall 
not shrink.’ 

Does that sound right, boy?” 

“Noe—you mustn’t talk like that,” 
cried Billings aghast. 

“And why not?” Noe asked weak- 
ly. “It’s a big help, though, to have 
some one around who cares when 
you go. You will be the only white 
man who will know where I’m 
buried. You won’t let them stick me 
up there in the bone-yard, will you 
—up there where the skull and the 
crossbones are painted over the gate- 
way? Promise me you won't let 
them put me in there.” 

“I promise you that,” answered 
Billings solemnly. 

“Bury me up along the river near 
the bridge—” his voice was growing 
thinner and he shook with racking 
chills. “You’ve been one of the best 
friends I ever had, boy. I’ve loved 
you—like—a—a—son. It’s hard to 
go this way, boy. There is a wallet 
there in my coat, on the chair. Get 
it for me.” 

Billings lifted the garment and 
found the wallet in an inside pocket. 
Noe took it with palsied fingers that 


shook like aspen. From one of the 
compartments he drew a picture and 
held it close up to his eyes. He 
pressed it hungrily to his parched 
lips. 

“Mary—Mary—” he gasped brok- 
enly. “You'll never know how it 
hurt—you won't tell her how I went, 
will you, boy—you won’t tell her. 
Mary—what fools we were—what— 
fools—” : 

His voice trailed away and his lips 
ceased to move. A great fear swept 
over Billings. He leaned over and 
listened at his heart. There was no 
sound—Noe was dead. 

From the clutching fingers he took 
the picture reverently. It was the 
face of a young girl with wavy hair. 
As he looked his eyes filled with tears 
and his great frame shook with emo- 
tion. Across the back in a school- 
girl scrawl was an inscription, “To 
George, forever, Mary.” 

With a sob Billings sank to his 
knees by the bedside. He felt a 
strange sense of loneliness in the 
world. From the open door leered 
the rat-faced mozo, puffing indol- 
ently on his yellow cigarette. 

They buried Noe on the hill along 
the banks of the Bayamo, in the 
guava grove. The bridge, his last 
work, was his monument. There 
was no minister, no priest. He knew 
Noe would rather have it so, with- 
out the foreign chant of a droning 
native. He read a psalm from Noe’s 
prayer book, and motioned to the 
native grave diggers. As the clods 
dropped on the rough coffin he stood 
with bared head and brimming eyes. 
In his hand he held the picture from 
the leather wallet. 

“Mother—” he breathed, softly, 
“and I never knew.” 

A week later he walked into the 
offices of the Ward Line in Santiago. 

“First cabin to New York,” he 
said. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


R. CUMBERLY, his face un- 

usually pale, stood over by the 
window of Inspector Dunbar’s room, 
his hands locked behind him. In the 
chair nearest to the window sat 
Henry Leroux, so muffled up in a 
fur-collared motor-coat that little of 
his face was visible; but his eyes 
were tragic as he leaned forward 
resting his elbows upon his knees and 
twirling his cap between his thin fin- 
gers. He was watching Inspector 
Dunbar intently ; only glancing from 
the gaunt face of the detective occas- 
ionally to look at Denise Ryland who 
sat close to the table. At such times 
his gaze was pathetically reproach- 
ful, but always rather sorrowful 
than angry. 

As for Miss Ryland, her habitual 
self-confidence seemed somewhat to 
have deserted her, and it was almost 
with respectful interest that she fol- 
lowed Dunbar’s examination of a 
cabman who, standing cap in hand, 
completed the party so strangely 
come together at that late hour. 

“This is what you have said,” de- 


clared Dunbar, taking up an official - 


form, and, with a movement of his 
hand warning the taximan to pay at- 
tention: “I, Frederick Dean, motor- 
cab driver, was standing on the rank 
in Little Abbey Street to-night at 
about a quarter to nine. My cab 
was the second on the rank. A 
young lady who wore, I remember, 
a woollen cap and jersey, with a 
blue serge skirt, ran out from the 
corner of the Square and directed 
me to follow the cab in front of me, 
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which had just been chartered by a 
dark man wearing a black overcoat 
and silk hat. She ordered me to 
keep him in sight ; and as I drove off 
I heard her calling from the window 
of my cab to another lady who 
seemed to be following her. I was 
unable to see this other lady, but my 
fare addressed her as ‘Denise.’ I 
followed the first cab to White- 
chapel Station; and as I saw it stop 
there, I swung into Mount Street. 
The lady gave me half a sovereign, 
and told me that she proposed to 
follow the man on foot. She asked 
me if I could manage to keep her in 
sight, without letting my cab be seen 
by the man she was following. I 
said I would try, and I crept along 
at some distance behind her, going 
as slowly as possible until she went 
into a turning branching off to the 
right of Cambridge Road; I don’t 
know the name of this street. She 
was some distance ahead of me, for 
I had had trouble in crossing White- 
chapel Road. 

“A big limousine had passed me a 
moment before, but as an electric 
tram was just going by on my off- 
side, between me and the limousine, 
I don’t know where the limousine 
went. When I was clear of the tram 
I could not see it, and it may have 
gone down Cambridge Road and 
then down the same turning as the 
lady. I pulled up at the end of this 
turning, and could not see a sign of 
anyone. It was quite deserted right 
to the end, and although I drove 
down, bore around to the right and 
finally came out near the top of 
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Globe Road, I did not pass any one: 
I waited about the district for over 
a quarter of an hour and then drove 
straight to the police station, and 
they sent me on here to Scotland 
Yard to report what had occurred.” 

“Have you anything to add to 
that?” said Dunbar, fixing his tawny 
eyes upon the cabman. 

“Nothing at all,” replied the man 
—a very spruce and _ intelligent 
specimen of his class and one who, 
although he had moved with the 
times, yet retained a slight horsey 
appearance, which indicated that he 
had not always been a mechanical 
Jehu. 

“Tt is quite satisfactory as far as 
it goes,” muttered Dunbar. “I'll get 
you to sign it now and we need not 
detain you any longer.” 

“There is not the slightest doubt,” 
said Dr. Cumberly, stepping for- 
ward and speaking in an unusually 
harsh voice, “that Helen endeavored 
to track this man Gianapolis, and 
was abducted by him or his associ- 
ates. The limousine was the car of 
which we have heard so much. . .” 

“If my cabman had not been such 
a... fool,” broke in Denise Ry- 
land, clasping her hands, “we should 
have had a different tale to tell.” 

“T have no wish to reproach any- 
body,” said Dunbar, sternly; “but I 
feel called upon to remark, madam, 
that you ought to have known better 
than to interfere in a case like this; 
a case'in which we are dealing with 
a desperate and clever gang.” 

For once in her life Denise Ry- 
land found herself unable to retort 
suitably. .The mildly reproachful 
gaze of Leroux she could not meet; 
and although Dr.. Cumberly had 
spoken no word of complaint 
against her, from his pale face she 
persistently turned away her eyes. 

The cabman having departed, the 
door almost immediately reopened, 
and Sergeant Sowerby came in. 


“Ah! there you are, Sowerby!” 
cried Dunbar, standing up and lean- 
ing eagerly across the table. “You 
have the particulars respecting the 
limousine ?” 

Sergeant Sowerby, removing his 
hat and carefully placing it upon the 
only vacant chair in the room, ex- 
tracted a bulging notebook from a 
pocket concealed beneath his rain- 
coat, cleared his throat, and reported. 

“There is only one car known to 
members of that division which an- 
swers to the description of the one 
wanted. This is a _ high-power 
French car which seems to have 
been registered first in Paris, where 
it was made, then in Cairo, and 
lastly in London. It is the property 
of the gentleman whose telephone 
number is 18642 East—Mr. I. Gian- 
apolis; and the reason of its fre- 
quent presence in the neighborhood 
of the West: India Dock Road, is 
this: it is kept in a garage in Wharf- 
End Lane, off Limehouse Causeway. 
I have interviewed two constables at 
present on that beat, and they tell 
me that there is nothing mysterious 
about the car except that the chauf- 
feur is a foreigner who speaks no 
English. He is often to be seen 
cleaning the car in the garage, and 
both the men are in the habit of ex- 
changing good-evening with him 
when passing the end of the lane. 
They rarely go that far, however, 
as it leads nowhere.” 

“But if you have the telephone 
number of this man, Gianapolis.”” 
cried Dr. Cumberly, “you must also 
have his address . . .” 

“We obtained both from the East- 
ern Exchange,” interrupted Inspect- | 
or Dunbar. “The instrument, num- 
ber 18642 East, is installed in an of- 
fice in Globe Road. The office, 
which is situated in a converted pri- 
vate dwelling, bears a brass plate 
simply inscribed: ‘I. Gianapolis, 
London and Smyrna.’” 
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“What is the man’s reputed bust- 
ness?” jerked Cumberly. 

“We have not quite got to the bot- 
tom of that, yet,” replied Sower- 
by; “but he is an agent of some 
kind, and evidently in a large way 
of business, as he runs a very fine 
car, and seems to live principally in 
different hotels. I am told that he 
is an importer of Turkish cigarettes 
and 

“He is an importer and exporter 
of hashish!” snapped Dunbar irri- 
tably. “If I could clap my eyes 
upon him I should know him at 
once! I tell you, Sowerby, he is the 
man who was convicted last year of 
exporting hashish to Egypt in faked 
packing-cases which contained pot- 
tery ware, ostensibly, but had false 
bottoms filled with cakes of hash- 

“But,” began Dr. Cumberly .. . 

“But because he came before a 
silly bench,” snapped Dunbar, his 
eyes flashing angrily, “he got off 
with a fine—a heavy one, certainly, 
but he could well afford to pay it. 
It is that kind of judicial folly which 
ties the hands of Scotland Yard!” 

Dr. Cumberly raised his hand to 
his head in a distracted manner. 

“Surely,” he said, and he was evi- 
dently exercising a great restraint 
upon himself—“surely we're wast- 
ing time. The office in Globe Road 
should be raided without delay. No 
stone should be left unturned to ef- 
fect the immediate arrest of this 
man Gianapolis. Why, while we are 
talking here, my daughter . _* 

“Morbleu! who talks of arresting 
Gianapolis?” inquired the voice of a 
man who silently had entered the 


room. 
All turned their heads; and there 
in the doorway, stood M. Gaston 
Max. 
“Thank God you’ve come!” said 
Dunbar with sincerity. He dropped 
back into his chair, a strong man ex- 


hausted. “This case is getting be- 
yond me!” 

Denise Ryland was staring at the 
Frenchman as if fascinated. He, 
for his part, having glanced around 
the room, seemed called upon to give 
her some explanation of his pres- 
ence. 

“Madame,” he said, bowing in his 
courtly way, “only because of very 
great interests, did I dare to conceal 
my true identity. My name is Gas- 
ton, that is true, but only so far as 
it goes. My real name is Gaston 
Max, and you who live in Paris will 
perhaps have heard it.” 

“Gaston Max!” cried Denise Ry- 
land, springing upright as though - 
galvanized; “you are M. Gaston 
Max! But you are not the least bit 
in the world like . Pg 

“Myself?” said the Frenchman, 
smiling. “Madame, it is only a man 
fortunate enough to possess no ene- 
mies who can dare to be like him- 
self.” 

He bowed to her in an oddly con- 
clusive manner, and turned again to 
Inspector Dunbar. 

“IT am summoned in haste,” he 
said; “tell me quickly of this new_ 
development.” 

Sowerby snatched his hat from 
the vacant chair, and politely placed. 
the chair for M. Max to sit upon. 
The Frenchnian, always courteous, 
gently forced Sergeant Sowerby 
himself to occupy the chair, silenc- 
ing his muttered protests with up- 
raised hand. The matter settled, he 
lowered his hand, and resting it fra- 
ternally upon the sergeant’s shoul- 
der, listened to Inspector Dunbar’s 
account of what had occurred that 
night. No one interrupted the In- 
spector until he had finished. 

“Mille tonnerres!”’ then exclaimed 
M. Max; and, holding a finger of 
his glove between his teeth, he 
tugged so sharply that a long rent 
appeared in the suede. 
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His eyes were on fire; the whole 
man quivered with electric force. 

In silence that group watched the 
celebrated Frenchman ; instinctively 
they looked to him for aid. It is at 
such times that personality proclaims 
itself. Here was the last court of 
appeal, to which came Dr. Cumberly 
and Inspector Dunbar alike; whose 
pronouncement they awaited, not 
questioning that it would be final. 

“To-morrow night,” began Max, 
speaking in a very low voice, “we 
raid the headquarters of Ho-Pin. 
This disappearance of your daugh- 
ter, Dr. Cumberly, is frightful; it 
could not have been foreseen or it 
should Rave been prevented. But 
the least mistake now, and”—he 
looked at Dr. Cumberly as if apolo- 
gising for his barbed words—“she 
may never return!” 

“My God!” groaned the physi- 
cian, and momentarily dropped his 
face into his hands. 

But almost immediately he recov- 
ered himself and with his mouth 
drawn into a grim line, looked again 
at M. Max, who continued: 

“T do not think that this abduc- 
tion was planned by the group; I 
think it was an accident and that 
they were forced, in self-protection, 
to detain your daughter, who un- 
wisely—morbleu! how unwisely !— 
forced herself into their secrets. To 
arrest Gianapolis (even if that were 
possible) would be to close their 
doors to us permanently; and as we 
do not even know the situation of 
those doors, that would be to ruin 
everything. Whether Miss Cumber- 
ly is confined in the establishment of 
Ho-Pin or somewhere else, I can- 
not say; whether she is a captive of 
Gianapolis or of Mr. King, I do not 
know. But I know that the usual 
conduct of the establishment is not 
being interrupted at present; for 
only half an hour ago I telephoned 
to Mr. Gianapolis.” 
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rupted M. Max with upraised hand, 
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“At Globe Road?” snapped Dun- 
bar, with a flash of the tawny eyes. 

“At Globe Road—yes (oh! they 
would not detain her there!) Mr. 
Gianapolis was present to speak to 
me. He met me very agreeably in 
the matter of occupying my old 
room in the delightful Chinese hotel 
of Mr. Ho-Pin. Therefore”—he 
swept his left hand around forensic- 
ally, as if to include the whole of 
the company—‘“to-morrow night at 
eleven o'clock, I shall be meeting 
Mr. Gianapolis at Piccadilly Circus, 
and later we shall join the limousine 
and be driven to the establishment 
of Ho-Pin.” He turned to Inspect- 
or Dunbar. “Your arrangements 
for watching all the approaches to 
the suspected area are no doubt 
complete ?” 

“Not a stray cat,” said Dunbar 
with emphasis, “can approach Lime- 
house Causeway or Pennyfields, or 
any of the environs of the place, to- 
morrow night after ten o'clock, 
without the fact being reported to 
me! You will know at the moment 
that you step from the limousine 
that a cyclist scout, carefully con- 
cealed, is close at your heels with 
a whole troup to follow; and if, as 
you suspect, the den adjoins the 
river bank, a police cutter will be 
lying at the nearest available point.” 

“Eh bien,’ said M. Max; then, 
turning to Denise Ryland and Dr. 
Cumberly, and shrugging his shoul- 
ders: “you see, frightful as your 
suspense must be, to make any fool- 
ish arrests to-night, to move in this 
matter at all to-night—would be a 


case of more haste and _ less 
speed.” 
“But,” groaned Cumberly, “is 


Helen to lie in that foul, unspeak- 
able den until the small hours of to- 
morrow morning? Good God! they 

“There is one little point,” inter- 
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“which makes it impossible that we 
should move to-night—quite apart 
from the advisability of such a 
movement. We do not know ex- 
actly where this place is situated. 
What can we do?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and, 
with raised eyebrows, stared at Dr. 
Cumberly. 

“It is fairly evident,” replied the 
other, slowly, and with a repetition 
of the weary upraising of his hand 
to his head, “it is fairly evident that 
the garage used by the man Gian- 
apolis must be very near to—most 
probably adjoining—-the entrance to 
this place of which you speak.” 

“Quite true,” agreed the French- 
man. “But these are clever, these 
people of Mr. King. They are 
Chinese, remember, and the Chi- 
nese—ah, I know it!—are the most 
mysterious and most cunning people 
in the world. The entrance to the 
cave of black and gold will not be as 
wide as a cathedral door. A thou- 
sand men might search this garage, 
which, as Detective Sowerby” (he 
clapped the latter on the shoulder) 
“informed me this afternoon, is situ- 
ated in Wharf-End Lane—all day 
and all night, and become none the 
wiser. To-morrow evening”—he 
lowered his voice—“I myself, shall 
be not outside, but inside that secret 
place; I shall be the concierge for 
one night—Eh bien, that concierge 
will admit the policemen!” 

A groan issued from Dr. Cumber- 
ly’s lips; and M. Max, with ready 
sympathy, crossed the room and 
placed his hands upon the physi- 
cian’s shoulders, looking steadfastly 
into his eyes. 

“T understand, Dr. Cumberly,” he 
said, and his voice was caressing as 
a woman’s. “Pardieu! I under- 
stand. To wait is agony; but you, 
who are a physician, know that to 
wait sometimes is necessary. Have 
courage, my friend, have courage!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Luke Soames, buttoning up his 
black coat, stood in the darkness, 
listening. 

His constitutional distaste for 
leaping blindfolded had been over- 
ridden by circumstance. He felt 
himself to be a puppet of Fate, and 
he drifted with the tide because he 
lacked the strength to swim against 
it. That will-o’-the-wisp sense of 
security which had cheered him 
when first he had realized how much 
he owed to the protective wings of 
Mr. King had been rudely extin- 
guished upon the very day of its 
birth ; he had learned that Mr. King 
was a sinister protector; and almost 
hourly he lived again through the 
events of that night when, all un- 
wittingly, he had become a witness 
of strange happenings in the cata- 
combs. 

Soames had counted himself a 
lost man that night; the only point 
which he had considered debatable 
was whether he should be strangled 
or poisoned. That his employers 
were determined upon his death, he 
was assured; yet he had lived 
through the night, had learned from 
his watch that the morning was ar- 
rived . and had seen the 
flecks at the roots of his dyed hair, 
blanched by the terrors of that vigil 
—of that watching, from moment to 
moment, for the second coming of 
Ho-Pin 

Yes, the morning had dawned, 
and with it a faint courage. He had 
shaved and prepared himself for his 
singular duties, and Said had 
brought him his breakfast as usual. 
The day had passed uneventfully, 
and once, meeting Ho-Pin, he had 
found himself greeted with the same 
mirthless smile but with no menace. 
Perhaps they had believed his story, 
or had disbelieved it but realized 
that he was too closely bound to 
them to be dangerous.. 
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He feared Ho-Pin in the same 
way that an average man fears a 
tarantula, and he was only too happy 
to avoid the ever smiling Chinaman ; 
so that the days passed on, and, find- 
ing himself unmolested and the af- 
fairs of the catacombs proceeding 
apparently as usual, he kept his in- 
formation to himself, uncertain if 
he shared it with his employers or 
otherwise, but hesitating to put the 
matter to the test—always fearful 
to approach Ho-Pin, the beetlesque. 

But this could not continue in- 
definitely ; at least he must speak to 
Ho-Pin in order to obtain leave of 
absence. For, since that unforget- 
able night, he had lived the life of a 
cave-man indeed, and now began to 
pine for the wider vault of heaven. 
Meeting the impas8ive Chinaman in 
the corridor one morning, on his 
way to valet one of the living dead, 
Soames ventured to stop him. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, confus- 
edly, “but would there be any ob- 
jection to my going out on Friday 
evening for an hour?” 

“Not at all, Soames,’ 
Pin, with his mirthless smile: 
may go at six, wreturn at ten.” 

Ho-Pin passed on. 

Soames heaved a gentle sigh of 
relief. The painful incident was 
forgotten, then. He hurried into 
the room, the door of which Said 
was holding open, quite eager for 
his unsavory work. 

In crossing its threshold, he 
crossed out of his new peace into a 
mental turmoil greater in its com- 
plexities than any he yet had 
known; he met M. Gaston Max, and 
his vague doubts respecting the om- 
niscience of Mr. King were sudden- 
ly reinforced. 

He kept his appointment at the 
“Three Nuns” as has appeared; he 
accepted the blood-money that was 
offered him, and he returned to the 
garage adjoining San-Suh Conces- 
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sions, that night, hugging in his 
bosom a leather case containing im- 
plements by means whereof his new 
accomplice designed to admit the po- 
lice to the cave of the golden drag- 
on. 

Also, in the pocket of his over- 
coat, he had a neat Browning pistol ; 
and when the door at the back of 
the garage was opened for him by 
Said, he found that the touch of this 
little weapon sent a thrill of assur- 
ance through him, and he began to 
conceive a sentiment for the un- 
known investigator to whom he was 
bound, akin to that which formerly 
he had cherished for Mr. King! 

Now the time was come. 

He did not anticipate any serious 
difficulty, provided he could over- 
come his constitutional nervousness. 
In his waistcoat pocket was a brand 
new Yale key which, his latest em- 
ployer had assured him, fitted the 
lock of the end door of Block A. 
The door between the cave of the 
dragon and Block A was never 
locked, so far as Soames was aware. 
nor was that opening from the corri- 
dor in which his own room was situ- 
ated. Therefore, only a few mo- 
ments—fearful moments, certainly 
—need intervene, ere he should have 
a companion; and within a few min- 
utes of that time, the police—his 
friends !—would be there to protect 
him! He recognized that the law, 
after all, was omnipotent, and of 
all masters was the master to be 
served. 

There was no light in the corridor. 
Leaving his door ajar, he tiptoed 
cautiously along toward the cave. 
Assuring himself once again that the 
pistol lay in his pocket, he fumbled 
for the lever which opened the door, 
found it, depressed it, and stepped 
quietly forward in his slippered 
feet. 

The unmistakable odor of the 
place assailed his nostrils. All was 
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in darkness, and absolute silence 
prevailed. He had a rough idea of 
the positions of the various little 
tables, and he stepped cautiously in 
order to skirt them; but evidently he 
had made a miscalculation. Some- 
thing caught his foot, and with a 
muffled thud he sprawled upon the 
floor, barely missing one of the 
tables which he had been at such 
pains to avoid. 

Trembling like a man with an 
ague, he lay there, breathing in 
short, staccato breaths, and clutch- 
ing the pistol in his pocket. Cer- 
tainly he had made no great noise, 

Nothing stirred. 

Soames summoned up courage to 
rise and to approach again the door 
of Block A. Without further mis- 
hap he reached it, opened it, and en- 
tered the blackness of the corridor. 
He could make no mistake in regard 
to the door, for it was the end one. 
He stole quietly along, his fingers 
touching the matting, until he came 
in contact with the corner angle; 
then, feeling along from the wall 
until he touched the strip of bamboo 
which marked the end of the door, 
he probed about gently with the key ; 
for he knew to within an inch or so 
where the keyhole was situated. 

Ah! he had it! His hand tremb- 
ling slightly, he sought—to insert 
the key in the lock. It defied his 
efforts. He felt it gently with the 
fingers of his left hand, thinking 
that he might have been endeavor- 
ing to insert the key with the ir- 
regular edge downward, and not up- 
permost; but—such was not the 
case. 

Again he tried, and with no bet- 
ter result. His nerves were threat- 
ening to overcome him, now; he had 
not counted upon any such hitch as 
this: but fear sharpened his wits. 
He recollected the fall which he had 
sustained, and how he had been pre- 


cipitated upon the polished floor, 
outside. 

Could he have mistaken his di- 
rection? Was it not possible that 
owing to his momentary panic, he 
had arisen, facing not the door at 
the foot of the steps, as he had sup- 
posed, but that by which a moment 
earlier he had entered the cave of 
the golden dragon? 

Desperation was with him now; 
he was gone too far to draw back. 
Trailing his fingers along the mat- 
ting covering of the wall, he re- 
traced his steps, came to the open 
door, and re-entered the apartment 
of the dragon. He complimented 
himself, fearfully, upon his own ad- 
dress, for he was inspired with an 
idea whereby he might determine his 
position. Picking his way among 
the little tables and the silken otto- 
mans, he groped about with his 
hands in the impenetrable darkness 
for the pedestal supporting the drag- 
on. At last his fingers touched the 
ivory. He slid them downward, 
feeling for the great vase of pop- 
pies which always stood before the 
golden image 

The vase was on the left and not 
on the right of the pedestal. His 
theory was correct; he had been 
groping in the mysterious precincts 
of that Block B which he had never 
entered, which he had never seen 
anyone else enter, and from whence 
he had never known anyone to 
emerge! It was-the fall that had 
confused him; now, he took his 
bearings anew, bent down to feel for 
any tables that might lie in his path, 
and crept across the apartment to- 
ward the door which he sought. 

Ah! this time there could be no 
mistake! He depressed the lever 
handle, and, as the door swung open 
before him, crept furtively into the 
corridor. 

Repeating the process whereby he 
had determined the -position of the 


end door, he fumbled once again for 
the keyhole. He found it with even 
less difficulty than he had expe- 
rienced in the wrong corridor, in- 
serted the key in the lock, and with 
intense satisfaction felt it slip into 
place. 

He inhaled a long breath of the 
lifeless air, turned the key, and 
threw the door open. One step for- 
ward he took .. . 

A whistle (God! he knew it!) a 
low, minor whistle, wavered through 
the stillness. He was enveloped, 
mantled, choked, by the perfume of 
roses! 

The door, which, although, it had 
opened easily, had seemed to be a 


remarkably heavy one, swung to be- . 


hind him; he heagd the click of the 
lock. Like a trapped animal, he 
turned, leaped back, and found his 
quivering hands in contact with 
books—books—books .. . 

A lamp lighted up in the center 
of the room. 

Soames turned and stood pressed 
closely against the bookshelves, 
against the bookshelves which mag- 
ically had grown up in front of the 
door by which he had entered. He 
was in the place of books and roses 
—in the haunt of Mr. King! 

A great clarity of mind came to 
him, as it comes to a drowning man; 
he knew that those endless passages, 
through which once he had been led 
in darkness, did not exist, that he 
had been deceived, had been guided 
along the same corridor again and 
again; he knew that this room of 
roses did not lie at the heart of a 
labyrinth, but almost adjoined the 
cave of the golden dragon. 

He knew that he was a poor, blind 
fool; that his plotting had been 
known to those whom he _ had 
thought to betray; that the new key 
which had opened a way into this 
place of dread was not the key 
which his accomplice had given him. 
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phur-colored roses. 
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He knew that that upon which he 
had tripped at the outset of his jour- 
ney had been set in his path by cun- 
ning design, in order that the fall 
might confuse his sense of direction. 
He knew that the great vase of pop- 
pies had been moved, that night . . . 

God! his brain became a seething 
furnace. 

There, before him, stood the 
sandalwood screen, with one corner 
of the table projecting beyond it. 
Nothing of life was visible in the 
perfumed place, where deathly si- 
lence prevailed. 

No lion has greater courage than 
a cornered rat. Soames plucked the 
pistol from his pocket and fired at 
the screen—once /—twice! 

He heard the muffled report, saw 
the flash of the little weapon, saw 
the two holes in the carven wood- 
work, and gained a greater, hysteri- 
cal courage—the courage of a cow- 
ard’s desperation. 

Immediately before him was a 
little ebony table, bearing a silver 
bowl, laden to the brim with sul- 
He overturned 
the table with his foot, laughing 
wildly. In three strides he leaped 
across the room, grasped the sandal- 
wood screen, and hurled it to the 

In the instant of its fall, he be- 
came as Lot’s wife. The pistol 
dropped from his nerveless grasp, 
thudding gently on the carpet, and, 
with his fingers crooked paralytic- 
ally, he stood swaying — 
looking into the face of Mr. King! 

Soames’ body already was as rigid 
as it would be in death; his mind 
was numbed—useless. But his out- 


raged soul forced utterance from the 
lips of the man. 

A scream, a scream to have made 
the angels shudder, to have inspired 
pity in the devils of Hell, burst from 
him. Two yellow hands leaped at 
his throat 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


M. Gaston Max, from his silken 
bed in the catacombs of Ho-Pin, 
watched the hand of his watch 
which lay upon the little table beside 
him. Already it was past two 
o’clock, and no sign had come from 
Soames; a hundred times his im- 
agination had almost tricked him 
into believing that the door was 
opening; but always the idea had 
been illusory and due to the purple 
shadow of the lamp-shade which 
overcast that side of the room and 
the door. 

He had experienced no difficulty 
in arranging with Gianapolis to oc- 
cupy the same room as formerly; 
and, close student of human nature 
though he was, he had been unable 
to detect in the Greek’s manner, 
when they had met that night, the 
slightest restraint, the slightest evi- 
dence of uneasiness. His reception 
by Ho-Pin had varied scarce one 
iota from that accorded him on his 
first visit to the cave of the golden 
dragon. The immobile Egyptian 
had brought him the opium, and 
had departed silently as before. On 
this occasion, the trap above the bed 
had not been opened. But hour 
after hour had passed, uneventfully, 
silently, in that still, suffocating 
room ... 

A key in the lock !—yes, a key was 
being inserted in the lock! He must 
take no unnecessary risks; it might 
be another than Soames. He waited 


—the faint sound of fumbling 
ceased. Still he waited, listening 
intently. 


Half-past two. If it had been 
Soames, why had he withdrawn? 
M. Max arose noiselessly and looked 
about him. He was undecided what 
to do, when .. . 

Two shots, followed by a most ap- 
palling shriek—the more frightful 
because it was muffled; the shriek of 
a man in extremis, of one who 


stands upon the brink of Eternity, 
brought him up rigid, tense, with 
fists clenched, with eyes glaring; 
wrought within this fearless inves- 
tigator an emotion akin to terror. 

Just that one gruesome cry there 
was and silence again. 

What did it mean? 

M. Max began hastily to dress. 
He discovered, in endeavoring to 
fasten his collar, that his skin was 
wet with cold perspiration. 

“Pardieu!” he said, twisting his 
mouth into that wry smile, “I know, 
now, the meaning of fright!” 

He was ever glancing toward the 
door, not hopefully as hitherto, but 
apprehensively, fearfully. 

That shriek in the night might 
portend merely the delirium of some 
other occupant of the catacombs; 
but the shots 

“It was Soames!” he whispered 
aloud, “I have risked too much; I 
am fast in the rat-trap!” 

He looked about him for a pos- 
sible weapon. The time for inactiv- 
ity was past. It would be horrible to 
die in that reeking place, whilst out- 
side, it might be, immediately above 
his head, Dunbar and the others 
waited and watched. 

The construction of the metal 
bunk attracted his attention. As in 
the case of steamer bunks one of the 
rails—that nearer to the door—was 
detachable in order to facilitate the 
making of the bed. Rapidly, ner- 
vously, he unscrewed it; but the 
hinges were rivetted to the main 
structure, and after a brief exam- 
ination he shrugged his shoulders 
despairingly. Then he recollected 
that in the adjoining bathroom there 
was a metal towel rail, nickeled, and 
with a heavy knob at either end, at- 
tached by two brackets to the wall. 

He ran into the inner room and 
eagerly examined these fastenings. 
They were attached by small steel 
screws. In an instant he was at 
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work with the blade of his pocket- 
knife. Six screws in all there were 
to be dealt with, three at either end. 
The fifth snapped the blade and he 
uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
But the shortened implement proved 
to be an even better screw-driver 
than the original blade, and half a 
minute later he found himself in 
possession of a club such as would 
have delighted the soul of Hercules. 

He managed to unscrew one of 
the knobs, and thus to. slide off 
from the bar the bracket attach- 
ments; then, replacing the knob, he 
weighed the bar in his hand, appre- 
ciatively. His mind now was 
wholly composed, and his course de- 
termined. He crossed the little 
room and rapped loudly upon the 
door. 


dim in that soundproof place. 
Nothing happened, and thrice he re- 
peated the rapping with like nega- 
tive results. But he had learned 
something: the door was a very 
heavy one. 

He made a note of the circum- 
stance, although it did not interfere 
with the plan which he had in mind. 
Wheeling the armchair up beside the 
bed, he mounted upon its two arms 
and onc e—twice—thrice—crashed 
the knob of the iron bar against that 
part of the wall which concealed the 
trap. 

Here the result was immediate. 
At every blow of the bar the trap 
behind yielded. A fourth blow sent 
the knob crashing through the gauze 
material, and far out into some dark 
place beyond. There was a sound as 
of a number of books falling. 

He had burst the trap. 

Up on the back of the chair he 
mounted, resting his bar against the 
wall, and began in feverish haste to 
tear away the gauze concealing the 
rectangular opening. 

An almost overpowering perfume 


The rapping sounded muffled and 


of roses was wafted into his face. 
In front of him was blackness. . 

Having torn away all the gauze, 
he learned that the opening was 
some two feet long by one foot high. 
Resting the bar across the ledge he 
extended his head and shoulders for- 
ward through this opening into the 
rose-scented place beyond, and with- 
out any great effort drew himself up 
with his hands, so that, provided he 
could find some support upon the 
other side, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to draw himself through entirely. 

He felt about with his fingers, 
right and left, and in doing so dis- 
turbed another row of books, which 
fell upon the floor beneath him. He 
had apparently come out in the mid- 
dle of a large book-shelf. To the 
left of him projected the paper-cov- 
ered door of the trap, at right 
angles ; above and below were book- 
laden shelves, and on the right there 
had been other books, until his 
questing fingers had disturbed them. 

M. Max, despite his weight, was 
an agile man. Clutching the shelf 
beneath, he worked his way along 
to the right, gradually creeping 
further and further into the dark- 
ened room, until at last he could 
draw his feet through the opening 
and couch sideways upon the shelf. 

He lowered his left foot, sought 
for and found another shelf beneath, 
and descended as by a ladder to the 
thickly carpeted floor. Grasping 
the end of the bar, he pulled that 
weapon down; then he twisted the 
button which converted his time- 
piece into an electric lantern, and, 
holding the bar in one tensely quiv- 
ering hand, looked rapidly about 
him. 

This was a library; a small li- 
brary, with bowls of roses set upon 
tables, shelves, in gaps between the 
books, and one lying overturned 
upon the floor. Although it was al- 
most drowned by their overpower- 
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ing perfume, he detected a faint 
smell of powder. In one corner 
stood a large writing-table with pa- 
pers strewn carelessly upon it. Its 
appointments were markedly Chi- 
nese in character from the singular, 
gold inkwell to the jade paper- 
weight; markedly Chinese—and— 
feminine. A very handsome screen 
lay upon the floor in front of this 
table, and the rich carpet he noted to 
be disordered as if a struggle had 
taken place upon it. But, most sin- 
gular circumstance of all, and most 
disturbing there was no 
door to this room! 

For a moment he failed to appre- 
ciate the entire significance of this. 
A secret room difficult to enter he 
could comprehend, but a secret room 
difficult to quit passed his compre- 
hension completely. Moreover, he 
was no better off for his exploit. 

Three minutes sufficed him in 
which to examine the shelves cover- 
ing the four walls of the room from 
floor to ceiling. None of the books 
were dummies, and slowly the fact 
began to dawn upon his mind that 
what at first he had assumed to be a 
rather simple device, was, in truth, 
almost incomprehensible. 

For how, in the name of sanity, 
did the occupant of this room—and 
obviously it was occupied at times— 
enter and leave it? 

“Ah!” he muttered, shining the 
light upon a row of yellow-bound 
volumes from which he had com- 
menced his tour of inspection and to 
which that tour had now led him 
back, “it is uncanny—this!” 

He glanced back at the rectangu- 
lar patch of light which marked the 
trap whereby he had entered this 
supernormal room. It was situated 
close to one corner of the library, 
and, acting upon an idea which came 
to him (any idea was better than 
none) he proceeded to throw down 
the books occupying the correspond- 
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ing position at the other end of the 
shelf. 

A second trap was revealed, iden- 
tical with that through which he had 
entered ! 

It was fastened with a neat brass 
bolt; and, standing upon one of the 
little Persian tables—from which he 
removed a silver bowl of roses—he 
opened this trap and looked into the 
lighted room beyond. He saw an 
apartment almost identical with that 
which he himself recently had 
quitted ; but in one particular it dif- 
fered. It was occupied 
and by a woman! 

Arrayed in a gossamer nightrobe 
she lay in the bed, beneath the trap, 
her sunken face matching the silken 
whiteness. Her thin arms drooped 
listlessly over the rails of the bunk, 
and upon her left hand M. Max per- 
ceived a wedding ring. Her hair, 
flaxen in the electric light, was 
spread about in wildest disorder 
upon the pillow, and a -breath of 
fetid air assailed his nostrils as he 
pressed his face close to the gauze 
masking the opening in order to 


_ peer closely at her. 


He watched the silken covering of 
her bosom intently, but failed to de- 
tect the slightest movement. 

“Morbleu!” he muttered, “is she 
dead ?” 

He rent the gauze with a sweep 
of his left hand, and standing upon 
the bottom shelf of the case, craned 
forward into the room, looking all 
about him. A purple-shaded lamp 
burned above the bed as in the ad- 
joining apartment which ‘he himself 
had occupied. There were dainty 
feminine trifles littered in the big 
armchair, and a motor-coat hung 
upon the hook of the bathroom door. 
A small cabin-trunk in one corner 
of the room bore the initials: 
i” 

Max dropped back into the in- 
credible library with a stiffled gasp. 
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“Pardieu!” he said, “It is Mrs. 
Leroux that I have found!” 

A moment he stood looking from 
trap to trap; then turned and sur- 
veyed again the impassable walls, 
the rows of works, few of which 
were European, some of them bound 
in vellum, some in pigskin, and one 
row of huge volumes, ten in num- 
ber, on the bottom shelf, in croco- 
dile hide. 

“Tt is weird, this!” he muttered, 
“nightmare!”—turning the light 
from row to row. “How is this 
lamp lighted that swings here?” 

He began to search for the switch, 
and, even before he found it, had 
made up his mind that, once discov- 
ered, it would not only enable him 
more fully to illuminate the library, 
but would constitute a valuable clue. 

At last he found it, situated at the 
back of one of the shelves, and set 
above a row of four small books, so 
that it could readily be reached by 
inserting the hand. 

He flooded the place with light; 
and perceived at a glance that a 
length of white flex crossing the ceil- 
ing enabled anyone seated at the 
table to ignite the lamp from there 
also. Then, replacing his torch in 
his pocket, and assuring himself 
that the iron bar lay within easy 
reach, he began deliberately to re- 
move all of the books from the 
shelves. covering that side .of the 
room upon which the switch was 
situated. His theory was a sound 
one; he argued that the natural and 
proper place for such a switch in 
such a room would be immediately 
inside the door, so that one entering 
could ignite the lamp without having 
to grope in the darkness. He was 
encouraged, furthermore, by the fact 
that at a point some four feet to the 
left of this switch there was a gap 
in the bookcases, running from floor 
to ceiling; a gap no more than four 
inches across. 


Having removed every book from 
its position, save three, which oc- 
cupied a shelf on a level with his 
shoulder and adjoining the gap, he 
desisted wearily, for many of the 
volumes were weighty, and the heat 
of the room was almost insufferable. 
He dropped with a sigh upon a silk 
ottoman close beside him 

A short, staccato, muffled report 
split the heavy silence . . . and 
a little round hole appeared in the 
woodwork of the book-shelf before 
which, an instant earlier, M. Max 
had been standing—in the wood- 
work of that shelf, which had been 
upon a level with his head! 

In one giant leap he hurled him- 
self across the room— . . as 
a second bullet pierced the yellow 
silk of the ottoman. 

Close under the trap he crouched, 
staring up, fearful-eyed 

A yellow hand and arm—a hand 
and arm of great nervous strength 
and of the hue of old ivory, directed 
a pistol through the opening above 
him. As he leaped, the hand was 
depressed with a lightning move- 
ment, but lunging suddenly upward, 
Max seized the barrel of the pistol, 
and with a powerful wrench, twisted 
it from the grasp of the yellow hand. 
It was his own Browning! 

At the time—in that moment of 
intense nervous excitement—he as- 
cribed his sensations to his swift 
bout with Death—with Death which 
almost had conquered; but later, 
even now, as he wrenched the wea- 
pon into his grasp, he wondered if 


physical fear could wholly account 


for the sickening revulsion which 
held him back from that rectangular 
opening in the bookcase. He 
thought that he recognized in this a 
kindred horror—as distinct from 
terror—to that which had come to 
him with the odor of roses through 
this very trap, upon the night of his 
first visit to the catacombs. 
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It was not as the fear which one 
has of a dangerous wild beast, but 
as the loathing which is inspired by 
a thing diseased, leprous,- conta- 

A mighty effort of will was called 
for, but he managed to achieve it. 
He drew himself upright, breathing 
very rapidly, and looked through 
into the room—the room which he 
had occupied, and from which a 
moment ago the murderous yellow 
hand had protruded. 

That room was empty 
empty as he had left it! 

“Mille tonneres! he has escaped 
me!” he cried aloud, and the words 
did not seem of his own choosing. 

Who had escaped? Someoné— 
man or woman; rather some thing, 
which, yellow handed, had sought to 
murder him! 

Max ran across to the second trap 
and looked down at the woman 
whom he knew, beyond doubt, to be 
Mrs. Leroux. She lay in her death- 
like trance, unmoved. 

Strung up to uttermost tension, he 
looked down at her and listened— 
listened, intently. 

Above the fumes of the apartment 
in which the woman lay, a stifling 
odor of roses was clearly perceptible. 
The whole place was tropically hot. 
Not a sound, save the creaking of 
the shelf beneath him, broke the 
heavy stillness. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Feverishly, Max clutched at the 
last three books upon the shelf ad- 
joining the gap. Of these, the cen- 
ter volume, a work bound in yellow 
calf and bearing no title, proved to 
be irremovable; right and left it 
could be inclined, but not moved 
outward. It masked the lever 
handle of the door! 

But that door was locked. 

Max, with upraised arms, swept 
the perspiration from his brow and 


eyes; he leaned dizzily up against 
the door which defied him ; his mind 
was working with febrile rapidity. 
He placed the pistol in his pocket, 
and, recrossing the room, mounted 
up again upon the shelves, and crept 
through into the apartment beyond, 
from which the yellow hand had 
protruded. He dropped panting 
upon the bed, then, eagerly leaping 
to the door, grasped the handle. 

“Pardieu!” he muttered, “it is un- 
locked !” 

Though the light was still burn- 
ing in this room, the corridor outside 
was in darkness. He pressed the 
button of the ingenious lamp which 
was also a watch, and made for the 
door communicating with the cave 
of the dragon. It was readily to be 
detected by reason of its visible 
handle; the other doors being ex- 
ternally indistinguishable from the 
rest of the matting-covered wall. 

The cave of the dragon proved to 
be empty, and in darkness. He ran 
across its polished floor and opened 
at random the door immediately 
facing him. A corridor similar to 
the one which he had just quitted 
was revealed. Another door was 
visible at one end, and to this he 
ran, pulled it open, stepped through 
the opening, and found himself back 
in the cave of the dragon! 

“Morbleu!” he muttered, “it is 
bewildering—this !” 

Yet another door, this time one of 
ebony, he opened; and yet another 
matting-lined corridor presented it- 
self to his gaze. He swept it with 
the ray of the little lamp, detected a 
door, opened it, and entered a simi- 
lar suite to those with which he al- 
ready was familiar. It was empty, 
but, unlike the one which he himself 
had tenanted, this suite possessed 
two doors, the second opening out 
of the bathroom. To this he ran; 
it was unlocked; he opened it, 
stepped ahead and was 
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back again in the cave of the dragon. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried, “this is 
Chinese—quite Chinese! 

He stood looking about him, flash- 
ing the ray of light upon doors 
which were opened and upon open- 
ings in the walls where properly 
there should have been no doors. 

“I am too late!” he muttered; 
“they had information of this and 
they have ‘unloaded.’ That they in- 
tend to fly the country is proved by 
their leaving Mrs. Leroux behind. 
Ah, nom d'un nom, the good God 
grant that they have left also. . .” 

Coincident with his thoughts of 
her, the voice of Helen Cumberly 
reached his ears! He stood there 
quivering in every nerve, as: 
“Help! Help!’ iollowed by a chok- 
ing, inarticulate cry, came, muffled 
from somewhere—he could not de- 
termine where. 

Door after door he threw open, 
crying, “Miss Cumberly! Miss Cum- 
berly! Where are you? Have 
courage! Help is here!” 

But the silence remained unbrok- 
en—and always his wild search 
brought him back to the accursed 
cave of the golden dragon. He be- 
gan to grow dizzy; he felt that his 
brain was bursting. For somewhere 
—somewhere but a few yards re- 
moved from him—a woman was in 
extreme peril! 

Clutching dizzily at the pedestal 
of the dragon, he cried at the top of 
his voice: 

“Miss Cumberly! For the good 
God’s sake answer me! Where are 
you?” 

“Here, M. Max!” he was an- 
swered; “the door on your right 

and then to your right 
again—quick ! quick! Saints! she 
has killed me!” 

It was Gianapolis who spoke! 

Max hurled himself through the 
doorway indicated, falling up against 
the matting wall by reason of the 


impetus of his leap, He turned, 
leaped on, and one of the panels was 
slightly ajar; it was a masked door. 
Within was darkness out of which 
came the sounds of a great turmoil, 
as of wild beasts in conflict. 

Max kicked the door fully open 
and flashed the ray of the torch into 
the room. It poured its cold light 
upon a group which, like some mas- 
terpiece of classic statuary, was to 
remain etched indelibly upon his 
mind. 

Helen Cumberly lay, her head and 
shoulders pressed back upon the 
silken pillows of the bed, with both 
hands clutching the wrist of the 
Eurasian and striving to wrench the 
latter’s fingers from her throat, in 
the white skin of which they were 
bloodily embedded. With his left 
arm about the face and head of the 
devilish half-caste, and grasping 
with his right hand her slender right 
wrist—putting forth all his strength 
to hold it back—was Gianapolis! 

His face was of a grayish pallor 
and clammy with sweat; his crooked 
eyes had the glare of madness. The 
lithe body of the Eurasian writhing 
in his grasp seemed to possess the 
strength of two strong men; for 
palpably the Greek was weakening. 
His left sleeve was torn to shreds— 
to bloody shreds beneath the teeth 
of the wild thing with which he 
fought; and lower, lower, always 
nearer to the throat of the victim, 
the slender yellow arm forced itself, 
forced the tiny hand clutching a 
poniard no larger than a hatpin but 
sharp as an adder’s tooth. 

“Hold her!” whispered Gianapolis 
in a voice barely audible, as Max 
burst into the room, “she came back 
for this and . I followed 
her. She has the strength of... 
of a tigress!” 

Max hurled himself into the me- 
lée, grasping the wrist of the Eura- 
sian below where it was clutched by 
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Nodding to the Greek 
he twisted it 


Gianapolis. 
to release his hold, 
smartly upward. 

The dagger fell upon the floor, 
and with an animal shriek of rage, 
the Eurasian tottered back. Max 
caught her about the waist and 


tossed her unceremoniously into a . 


corner of the room. 

Helen Cumberly slipped from the 
bed, and lay very white and still 
upon the garish carpet, with four 
tiny red streams trickling from the 
nail punctures in her throat. Max 
stooped and raised her shoulders; 
he glanced at the Greek, who, quiv- 
ering in all his limbs, and on the 
verge of collapse, only kept himself 
upright by dint of clutching at the 
side of the doorway. Max realized 


that Gianapolis was past aiding him; . 


his own resources were nearly ex- 
hausted, but, stooping, he managed 
to lift the girl and to carry her out 
into the corridor. 

“Follow me!” he gasped, glancing 
back at Gianapolis; “Morbleu, make 
an effort! The keys—the keys!” 

Laying Helen Cumberly upon one 
of the raised divans, with her head 
resting upon a silk cushion, Max, 
teeth tightly clenched and dread- 
fully conscious that his strength was 
failing him, waited for Gianapolis. 
Out from the corridor the Greek 
came staggering, and Max now per- 
ceived that he was bleeding profuse- 
ly from a wound in the breast. 

“She came _ back,” whispered 
Gianapolis, clutching at the French- 
man for support “the hell- 
cat! I did not know... 
that Miss . . . Cum- 
berly was here. As God is my wit- 
nes I did not know! But I followed 

. . her—Mahara.. 
thank God I did! She has finished 
me, I think, but’”—he lowered the 
crooked eyes to the form of Helen 
Cumberly—“never mind 
Saints !” 


He reeled and sank upon his 
knees. He clutched at the edge of 
his coat and raised it to his lips, 
wherefrom blood was gushing forth. 
Max stooped eagerly, for as the 
Greek had collapsed upon the floor 
he had heard the rattle of keys. 

“She had . . the keys,” 
whispered Gianapolis. “They have 

tabs upon them 

. . Mrs. Leroux 
number 3B. The door to the stair” 
—very, very slowly, he inclined his 
head toward the ebony door near 
which Max was_ standing—‘is 
marked X. The door 
the top—into garage 

“Tell me,” said Max, his arm 
about the dying man’s shoulders— 
“try to tell me; who killed Mrs 
Vernon and why?” 

“Mr. King!” came in a rattling 
voice. “Because of the 
carelessness of someone ‘ 
Mrs. Vernon wandered into the 
room of Mrs. Leroux. 
She seems to have had a fit of re- 
morse . . . or something like it. 
She begged Mrs. Leroux to pull up 
before too late. 
Ho-Pin arrived just as she was cry- 
ing to Mrs. Leroux .. . 
and asking if she could ever forgive 
her for bringing her here 

It was Mrs. Vernon who 
introduced Mrs. 
Leroux. Ho-Pin heard her 
say that she would tel: 
Leroux the truth 
as the only means re 

“Yes, yes, morbleu! 
stand! And then?” 

“Ho-Pin knows . 
. like a book. He thought 
Mrs. Vernon would shirk 
the scandal. We used to send our - 
women . . . to Nurse Proc- 
tor’s, then . to steady up a 
bit . . . We let Mrs. Vernon 
go .. . as usual. The scene 
with Mrs. Leroux had 
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. her and she fainted 
in the car Vic- 
toria Street . I was with 
her. Nurse Proctor had 
God! I am dying! a time 
with her she got so hys- 
terical that they had to de- 
tain her . and three days 
later her husband died; 
Proctor, the fool somehow 
left a paper containing the news in 
Mrs. Vernon’s room They 
had had to administer an injection 
that afternoon and they 
thought she was sleep- 
“M orbleu! Yes, yes!—a supreme 
effort, my friend!” 
“Directly Ho-Pin heard of Ver- 
non’s death, he knew that his hold 
on Mrs. Vernon 
was lost , He ‘ 
Mahara amd ..s 
Mr. King drove straight 


shaken . . 


and 


to . . . Gillingham . 


Street . . . ar- 
range Ah! she 
rushed like a mad woman into the 
street, a moment before 
they arrived. A cab was passing.” 
“I know this! I. know this! 
What happened at Palace Man- 
sions ?” 
“Mr. King followed her 
upstairs. Too late ; 
but whilst Leroux was in : 
Cumberly’s flat leaving 
door open Mr. King went 
in . . . Mahara ‘ 
was watching gave signal 
whistle of some- 
one’s approach. It was thought 
. . Mr. King had se- 
cured all the message . . Mrs. 
Vernon was writing . .. 
Mr. King opened the door of . . . 
the lift-shaft lift not 
working climbed down 
that way . and out by door 
on . . . ground floor . . 
when Mr. the Member of 


Parliament went up- 

“Ah! pardieu! one last word! 
Who is Mr. King?” 

Gianapolis lurched forward, his 
eyes glazing, half raised his arm— 
pointing back into the cave of the 
dragon—and dropped, face down- 
ward, on the floor, with a crimson 
pool forming slowly about his head. 

An unfamiliar sound had begun 
to disturb the silence of the cata- 
combs. Max glanced at the white 
face of Helen Cumberly, then di- 
rected the ray of the little lamp to- 
ward the further end of the apart- 
ment. A _ steady stream of dirty 
water was pouring into the cave of 
the dragon through the open door 
ahead of him. 

Into the disc of light, leaped, fan- 
tastic, the witch figure of the Eura- 
sian. She turned and faced him, 
threw up both her arms, and laughed 
shrilly, insanely. Then she turned 
and ran like a hare, her yellow silk 
dress gleaming in the moving ray. 
Inhaling sibilantly, Max leaped after 
her. In three strides he found his 
foot splashing in water. An instant 
he hesitated. Through the corridor 
ahead of him sped the yellow figure, 
and right to the end. The seemingly 
solid wall opened before her; it was 
another masked door. 

Max crossed the threshold hard 
upon her heels. Three descending 
steps were ahead of him, and then a 
long brick tunnel in which swirled 
fully three feet of water, which, 
slowly rising, was gradually oan 
the cave of the dragon. 

On went the Eurasian, up to he: 
waist in the flood, with Max gaining 
upon her, now, at every stride. 
There was a damp freshness in the 
air of the passage, and a sort of mist 
seemed to float above the water. 
This mist had a familiar smell .. . 

They were approaching the river. 
and there was a fog to-night! 
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Even as he realized the fact, the 
quarry vanished, and the ray of light 
from Max’s lamp impinged upon the 
opening in an iron sluice gate. The 
Eurasian had passed it, but Max 
realized that he must lower his head 
if he would follow. He ducked rap- 
idly, almost touching the muddy 
water with his face. A bank of yel- 
low fog instantly enveloped him, and 
he pulled up short, for, instinctively, 
he knew that another step might 
precipitate him into the Thames. 

He strove to peer about him, but 
the feeble ray of the lamp was in- 
capable of penetrating the fog. He 
groped with his fingers, right and 
left, and presently found slimy 
wooden steps. He drew himself 
close up to these, and directed the 
light upon them. They led upward. 
He mounted cautiously, and was 
clear of the oily water, now, and 
upon a sort of gangway above which 
lowered a green and rotting wooden 
roof. 

Obviously, the tide was rising; 
and, after seeking vainly to peer 
through the fog ahead, he turned 
and descended the steps again, find- 
ing himself now nearly up to his 
armpits in water. He just managed 
to get in under the sluice gate with- 
out actually submerging his head, 
and to regain the brick tunnel. 

He paused for a moment, hoping 
to be able to lower the gate, but the 
apparatus was out of his reach,.and 
he had nothing to stand upon to aid 
him in manipulating it. 

Three or four inches of water 
now flooded the cave of the golden 
dragon. Max pulled the keys from 
his pocket, and unlocked the door at 
the foot of the steps. He turned, 
resting the electric lamp upon one of 
the little ebony tables, and lifting 
Helen Cumberly, carried her half- 
way up the steps, depositing her 
there with her back to the wall. He 
staggered down again; his remark- 
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able physical resources were at an 
end; it must be another’s work to 
rescue Mrs. Leroux. He stooped 
over Gianapolis, and turned his 
head. The crooked eyes glared up 
at him deathly. 

“May the good God forgive you,” 
he whispered. “You tried to make 
your peace with Him.” 

The sound of muffled blows began 
to be audible from the head of the 
steps. Max staggered out of the 
cave of the golden dragon. A slight 
freshness and dampness was visible 
in its atmosphere, and the gentle 
gurgling of water broke its heavy 
stillness. There was a new quality 
come into it, and, strangely, an old 
quality gone out from it. As he 
lifted the lamp from the table—now 
standing in slowly moving water— 
the place seemed no longer to be the 
cave of the golden dragon he had 
known 7 

He mounted the steps again, with 
difficulty, resting his shaking hands 
upon the walls. Shattering blows 
were being delivered upon the door, 
above. 

“Dunbar!” he cried feebly, step- 
ping aside to avoid Helen Cum- 
berly, where she lay. “Dunbar! 


CHAPTER XL 


The river police seemed to be 
floating, suspended in the fog, which 


.now was so dense that the water be- 


neath was invisible. Inspector Rog- 
ers, who was in charge, fastened up 
his coat collar about his neck and 
turned to Stringer, the Scotland 
Yard man, who sat beside him in the 
stern of the cutter gloomily silent. 

“Time’s wearing on,” said Rog- 
ers, and his voice was muffled by the 
fog as though he were speaking 
from inside a box. “There must be 
some hitch.” 

“Work it out for yourself,” said 
the C. I. D. man gruffly. “We know 
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that the office in Globe Road belongs 
to Gianapolis, and according to the 
Eastern Exchange he was constant- 
ly ringing up East 39951; that’s the 
warehouse of Kan-Suh Concessions. 
He garages his car next door to the 
said warehouse, and to-night our 
scouts follow Gianapolis and Max 
from Piccadilly Circus to Waterloo 
Station, where they discharge the 
taxi and pick up Gianapolis’ limou- 
sine. Still followed, they drive— 
where? Straight to the garage at 
the back of that wharf yonder! 
Neither Gianapolis, Max, nor the 
chauffeur come out of the garage. 
I said, and I still say, that we should 
have broken in at once, but Dunbar 
was always pigheaded, and he thinks 
Max is atin god . 

“Well, there’s no sign from 
Max,” said Rogers; “and as we 
aren’t ten yards above the wharf, 
we cannot fail to hear the signal. 
For my part I never noticed any- 
thing suspicious, and never had any- 
thing reported, about this ginger 
firm, and where the swell dope-shop 
I’ve heard about can be situated, 
beats me. It can’t very well be un- 
der the place, or it would be below 
the level of the blessed river!” 

“This waiting makes me sick!” 
growled Stringer. “If I understand 
aright—and I’m not sure that I do— 
there are two women tucked away 
there somewhere in that place’”—he 
jerked his thumb aimlessly into the 
fog ; “and here we are hanging about 
with enough men in yards, in door- 
ways, behind walls, and freezing on 
the river, to raid the Houses of Par- 
liament !” 

“Tt’s a pity we didn’t get the word 
from the hospitals before Max was 
actually inside,” said Rogers. “For 
three wealthy ladies to be driven to 
three public hospitals in a sort of 
semi-conscious condition, with 
symptoms of opium, on the same 
evening isn’t natural. It points to 


the fact that the boss of the den has 
unloaded! been thoughtful 
where his lady clients were con- 
cerned, but probably the men have 
simply been kicked out and left to 
shift for themselves. If we only 
knew one of them it might be con- 
firmed.” 

“Tt’s not. worth worrying about, 
now,” growled Stringer. “Let’s 
have a look at the time.” 

He fumbled inside his overcoat 
and tugged out his watch. 

“Here’s a light,” said Rogers, and 
shone the ray of an electric torch 
upon the watch-face. 

“A  quarter-to-three,” grumbled 
Stringer. “There may be murder 
going on, and here we are As 

A sudden clamor arose upon the 
shore, near by; a sound as of sledge- 
hammers at work. But above this 
pierced shrilly the call of a police 
whistle. 

“What’s that?” snapped Rogers, 
leaping up. “Stand by there!” 

The sound of the whistle grew 
near and nearer; then came a voice 
—that of Sergeant Sowerby—hail- 
ing them through the fog. 

“Dunbar’s in! But the gang have 
escaped! They’ve got a motor- 
launch twenty yards down, on the 
end of the creek 

But already the police boat was 
away. 

“Let her go!” shouted Rogers— 
“close inshore! Keep a sharp look- 
out for a cutter, boys!” 

Stringer, aroused now to excite- 
ment, went blundering forward 
through the fog, joining the men in 
the bows. Four pairs of eyes were 
peering through the mist, the damn- 
able, yellow mist that veiled all 
things. 

“Curse the fog!” said Stringer; 
“it’s just our damn luck!” 

“Cutter "hoy!” bawled a man at 
his side suddenly, one of the river 
police more used to the mists of the 
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Thames. “Cutter on the port bow, 
sir!” 

“Keep her in sight,” shouted Rog- 
ers from the stern; “don’t lose her 
for your lives!” 

Stringer, at imminent peril of pre- 
cipitating himself into the water, 
was craning out over the bows and 
staring until his eyes smarted. 

“Don’t you see her?” said one of 
the men on the lookout. “She car- 
ries no lights, of course, but you can 
just make out the streak of her 
wake.” 

Harder, harder stared Stringer, 
and now a faint, lighter smudge in 
the blackness, ahead and below, pro- 
claimed itself the wake of some rap- 
idly traveling craft. 

“T can hear her motor!” 
other voice. 

Stringer began, now, also to listen. 

Muffled sirens were hooting dis- 
mally all about Limehouse Reach, 
and he knew that this random dash 
through the night was fraught with 
extreme danger, since this was a 
narrow and congested part of the 
great highway. But, listen as he 
might, he could not detect the sounds 
referred to. 

The brazen roar of a big steamer’s 
siren rose up before them. Rogers 
turned the head of the cutter sharp- 
ly to starboard but did not slacken 
speed. The continuous roar grew 
deeper, grew louder. 

“Sharp lookout there!” cried the 
Inspector from the stern. 

Suddenly over their bows uprose 
a black mass. 

“My God!” cried Stringer, and 
fell back with upraised arms as if 
hoping to fend off that giant menace. 

He lurched, as the cutter was 
again diverted sharply from _ its 
course, and must have fallen under 
the very bows of the oncoming liner, 
had not one of the lookouts caught 
him by the collar and jerked him 
sharply back into the boat. 


said an- 


A blaze of lights burst out over 
them, and there were conflicting 
voices raised, one in opposition to an- 
other. Above them all, even above 
the beating of the twin screws and 
the churning of the inky water, arose 
that of an officer from the bridge of 
the steamer. 

“Where the flaming hell are you 
going ?” inquired this  stentorian 
voice; “haven’t you got any blasted 
eyes and OMG 

High on the wash of the liner 
rode the police boat; down she 
plunged again, and began to roll 
perilously ; up again—swimming, it 
seemed, upon frothing milk. 

The clangor of bells, of voices, 
and of churning screws died, re- 
mote, astern. 

“Damn near shave!” cried Rogers. 
“Tt must be clear ahead ; they’ve just 
run into it.” 

One of the men on the lookout in 
the bows, who had never departed 
from his duty for an_ instant 
throughout this frightful commo- 
tion, now reported: 

“Cutter crossing our bows, sir! 
Getting back to her course.” 

» “Keep her in view,” roared Rog- 
ers. 

“Port, sir!” 

“How’s that?” 

“Starboard, easy!” 

“Keep her in view!” 

“As she is, sir!” 

Again they settled down to the 
pursuit, and it began to dawn upon 
Stringer’s mind that the boat ahead 
must be engined identically with 
that of the police; for.whilst they 
certainly gained nothing upon her, 
neither did they lose. 

“Try a hail,” cried Rogers from 
the stern. “We may be chasing the 
wrong boat!” 

“Cutter “hoy!” bellowed the man 
beside Stringer, using his hands in 
lieu of a megaphone—“heave to!” 

“Give ’em ‘in the King’s name!’” 


j 
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“Cutter “hoy,” roared the man 
through his trumpeted hands— 
“heave to—in the King’s name!” 

Stringer glared through the fog, 
clutching at the shoulder of the 
shouter almost convulsively. 

“Take no notice, sir,” reported the 
man. 

“Then it’s the gang!” cried Rog- 
ers from the stern; “and we haven’t 
made a mistake. Where the blazes 
are we?” 

“Well on the way to Blackwall 
Reach, sir,” answered someone. 
“Fog lifting ahead.” 

“Tt’s the rain that’s doing it,” said 
the man beside Stringer. 

Even as he spoke, a drop of rain 
fell upon the back of Stringer’s 
hand. This was the prelude; then, 
with ever increasing force, down 
came the rain in torrents, smearing 
out the fog from the atmosphere, as 
a painter, with a sponge, might wipe 
a color from his canvas. Long tails 
of yellow vapor, twining—twining— 
but always coiling downward, 
floated like snakes about them; and 
the oily waters of the Thames be- 


came pockmarked in the growing 


light. 

Stringer now quite clearly dis- 
cerned the quarry—a very rakish- 
looking motor-cutter, painted black, 
and speeding seaward ahead of 
them. He quivered with excitement. 

“Do you know the boat?” cried 
Rogers, addressing his crew in gen- 
eral. 

“No, sir,” reported his second-in- 
command; “she’s a stranger to me. 
They must have kept her hidden 
somewhere.” He turned and looked 
back into the group of faces all di- 
rected toward the strange craft. 
“Do any of you know her?” he de- 
manded. 

A general shaking of heads pro- 
claimed the negative. 

“But she can shift,” said one of 
the men. “They must have been go- 


ing slow through the fog; she’s 
creeping up to ten or twelve knots, 
now, I should reckon.” 

“Your reckoning’s a trifle out!” 
snapped Rogers, irritably, from the 
stern; “but she’s certainly showing 
us her heels. Can’t we put some- 
body ashore and have her cut off 
lower down?” 

“While we’re doing that,” cried 
Stringer, excitedly, “she would 
land somewhere and we should lose 
the gang!” 

“That’s right,” reluctantly agreed 
Rogers. “Can you see any of her 
people ?” 

Through the sheets of rain all 
peered eagerly. 

“She seems to be pretty well load- 
ed,” reported the man beside String- 
er, “but I can’t make her out very 
well.” 

“Are we doing our damnedest?” 
inquired Rogers. 

“We are, sir,” reported the engi- 
neer ; “she hasn’t got another kick in 
her!” 

Rogers muttered something be- 


- neath his breath, and sat there glar- 


ing ahead at the boat which was 
gaining upon her pursuer. 

“So long as we keep her in sight,” 
said Stringer, “our purpose is 
served. She can’t land anybody.” 

“At her present rate,” replied the 
man upon whose shoulders he was 
leaning, “she'll be out of sight by 
the time we get to Tilbury or she'll 
have hit a barge and gone to the 
bottom !”” 

“T’ll eat my hat if I lose her!” de- 
clared Rogers angrily. “How the 
blazes they slipped away from the 
wharf beats me!” 

“They didn’t slip away from the 
wharf,” cried Stringer over his 
shoulder. “You heard what Sower- 
by said; they lay in the creek below 
the wharf, and there was some pas- 
sageway underneath.” 

“But damn it all, man!” cried 
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Rogers, “it’s high tide; they must 
be a gang of bally mermaids! Why, 
we were almost level with the wharf 
when we left, and if they came from 
below that, as you say, they must 
have been below water!” 

“There they are, anyway,” 
growled Stringer. 

Mile after mile that singular chase 
continued through the night. With 
every revolution of the screw, the 
banks to right and left seemed to re- 
cede, as the Thames grew wider and 
wider. A faint saltiness was per- 
ceptible in the air; and Stringer, 
moistening his dry lips, noted the sa- 
line taste. 

The shipping grew more scattered. 
Whereas, at first, when the fog had 
begun to lift, they had passed won- 
dering faces peering at them from 
lighters and small steamers, tow 
boats and larger anchored craft, 
now they raced, pigmy and remote, 
upon open waters, and through the 
raindrift gray hulls showed distantly 
and the banks were a faint blur. It 
seemed absurd that, with all those 
vessels about, they nevertheless 
could take no steps to seek assist- 
ance in cutting off the boat which 
they were pursuing, but must drive 
on through the rain, ever losing, ever 
dropping behind that black speck 
ahead. 

A faint swell began to be per- 
ceptible. Stringer, who, throughout 
the whole pursuit thus far, had re- 
tained his hold upon the man in the 
bows, discovered that his fingers 
were cramped. He had much diffi- 
culty to release that convulsive grip. 

“Thank you!” said the man, smil- 
ing, when at last the detective re- 
leased his grip. “I'll admit 
scarcely noticed it myself, but now I 
come to think of it, you’ve been fast- 
ened on to me like a vice for over 
two hours!” 

“Two hours!” cried Stringer; 
and, crouching down to steady him- 
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self, for the cutter was beginning to 
roll heavily, he pulled out his watch, 
and in the gray light inspected the 
dial. 

It was true! They had been rac- 
ing seaward for some hours! 

He stood up again, unsteadily, 
feet wide apart, and peered ahead 
through the grayness. 

The banks, he could not see. Far 
away on the port bow a long gray 
shape lay—a moored vessel. To 
starboard were faint blurs, indis- 
tinguishable, insignificant; ahead, a 
black dot with a faint comet-like tail 
—the pursued cutter—and ahead of 
that, again, a streak across the 
blackness, with another dot slightly 
to the left of the quarry . . 

He turned and looked along the 
police boat, noting that, whereas, 
upon the former occasion of his 
looking, forms and faces had been 
but dimly visible, now he could dis- 
tinguish them all quite clearly. The 
dawn was breaking. 

“Where are we?” he _ inquired 
hoarsely. 

“We're about one mile northeast 
of Sheerness and two miles south- 
west of the Nore Light!” announced 
Rogers—and he laughed, but not in 
a particularly mirthful manner. 

Stringer temporarily found him- 
self without words. 

“Cutter heading for the open sea, © 
sir,” announced a man in the bows, 
unnecessarily. 

“Quite so,” snapped Rogers. “So 
are you!” 

“We have got them beaten,” said 
Stringer, a faint note of triumph in 
his voice. “We’ve given them no 
chance to land.” 

“If this breeze freshens much,” 
replied Rogers, with sardonic hu- 
mor, “they'll be giving us a fine 
chance to sink!” 

Indeed, although Stringer’s ex- 
citement had prevented him from 
heeding the circumstance, an ever- 
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freshening breeze was blowing in 
his face, and he noted now that, 
quite mechanically, he had removed 
his bowler hat at some time earlier 
in the pursuit and had placed it in 
the bottom of the boat. His hair 
was blown in the wind, which sang 
merrily in his ears, and the cutter, 
as her course was slightly altered by 
Rogers, ceased to roll and began to 
pitch in a very disconcerting manner. 

“It'll be rather fresh outside, sir,” 
said one of the men, doubtfully. 
“We’re miles and miles below our 
proper patrol . . .” 

“Once we’re clear of the bank it’ll 
be more than fresh,” replied Rog- 
ers; “but if they’re bound for 
France, or Sweden, or Denmark, 
that’s our destination, too! . . .” 

On—and on—and on they drove. 
The Nore Light lay astern; they 
were drenched with spray. Now, 
green water began to spout over the 
nose of the laboring craft. 

“T’ve only enough juice to run us 
back to Tilbury, sir, if we put about 
now!” came the shouted report. 

“It’s easy to talk!” roared Rogers. 
“If one of these big ‘uns gets us 
broadside on, our number’s 

“Cutter putting over for Sheppey 
coast, sir!” bellowed the man in the 
bows. 

Stringer raised himself, weakly, 
and sought to peer through the driv- 
ing spray and rain-mist. 

“By Gad! They've turned tur- 

“Stand by with belts!” bellowed 
Rogers. 

Rapidly, life belts were unlashed ; 
and, ahead, to port, to starboard, 
brine-stung eyes glared out from the 
reeling craft. Gray in the nascent 
dawn, stretched the tossing sea 
about them; and lonely they rode 
upon its billows. 


“Port! port! hard a-port!” 


screamed the lookout. 
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But Rogers, grimly watching the 
oncoming billows, knew that to essay 
the maneuver at that moment 
meant swamping the cutter. 
Straight ahead they drove. A wave, 
higher than any they yet had had to 
ride, came boiling down upon them 

and twisting, writhing, up- 
casting imploring arms to the ele- 
ments—the implacable elements—a 
girl, a dark girl, entwined, impris- 
oned in silken garments, swept upon 
its crest! 

Out shot a cork belt into the boil- 
ing . sea and fell beyond 
her reach. She was swept past the 
cutter. A second belt was hurled 
from the stern 

The Eurasian, uttering a wailing 
cry like that of a seabird, strove to 
graspit ... 

Close beside her, out of the wave. 
uprose a yellow hand, grasping— 
seeking—clutching. It fastened it- 
self into the meshes of her floating 

“Here goes!” roared Rogers. 

They plunged down into an oily 
trough; they turned; a second wave 
grew up above them; threateningly, 
built its terrible wall higher and 
higher over their side. Round they 
swung, and round, and round . . . 

Down swept the eager wave 
down—down—down 
It lapped over the stern of the cut- 
ter; the tiny craft staggered, and 
paused, tremulous—dragged back by 
that iron grip of Old Neptune—then 
leaped on—away—headed back into 
the Thames estuary, triumphant. | 

“God’s mercy!” whispered String- 
er—“that was touch-and-go!” 

No living thing moved upon the 
waters. 


CHAPTER XLI 


Detective-Sergeant Sowerby re- 
ported himself in Inspector Dunbar’s 
room at New Scotland Yard. 

“T have completed my inquiries in 
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Wharf-End Lane,” he said ; and pull- 
ing out his bulging pocket-book, he 
consulted it gravely. 

Inspector Dunbar looked up. 

“Anything important?” he asked. 

“We cannot trace the makers of 
the sanitary fittings, and so forth, 
but they are all of American pattern. 
There’s nothing in the nature of a 
trade-mark to be found from end to 
end of the place; even the iron 
sluice-gate at the bottom of the brick 
tunnel has had the makers’ name 
chipped off, apparently with a cold 
chisel. So you see they were pre- 
pared for all emergencies!” 

“Evidently,” said Dunbar resting 
his chin on the palms of his hands 
and his elbows upon the table. 

“The office and warehouse staff 
of the ginger importing concern are 
innocent enough, as you know al- 
ready. Kan-Suh Concessions was 
conducted merely as a blind, of 
course, but it enabled the Chinaman, 
Ho-Pin, to appear in Wharf-End 
Lane at all times of the day and 
night without exciting suspicion. 
He was supposed to be the manager, 
of course. The presence of the 
wharf is sufficient to explain how 
they managed to build the place 
without exciting suspicion. They 
probably had all the material landed 
there labeled as preserved ginger, 
and they would take it down below 
at night, long after the office and 
warehouse staff of Concessions had 
gone home. The workmen probably 
came and went by way of the river, 
also, commencing work after night 
fall and going away before business 
commenced in the morning.” 

“It beats me,” said Dunbar, re- 
flectively, “how masons, plumbers, 
decorators, and all the other artisans 
necessary for a job of that descrip- 
tion, could have been kept quiet.” 

“Foreigners!” said Sowerby tri- 
umphantly. “I'll undertake to say 
there wasn’t an Englishman on the 
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job. The whole of the gang was 
probably imported from abroad 
somewhere, boarded and lodged dur- 
ing the day-time in the neighborhood 
of Limehouse, and watched by Mr. 
Ho-Pin or somebody else, until the 
job was finished; then shipped back 
home again. It’s easily done if 
money is no object.” 

“That’s right enough,” agreed 
Dunbar ; “I have no doubt you’ve hit 
upon the truth. But now that the 
place has been dismantled, what 
does it look like? I haven’t had 
time to come down myself, but I 
intend to do so before it’s closed 
up.” 

“Well,” said Sowerby, turning 
over a page of his notebook, “it 
looks like a series of vaults, and the 
Rev. Mr. Firmingham, a local vicar 
whom I got to inspect it this morn- 
ing, assures me, positively, that it’s 
a crypt.” 

“A crypt!” exclaimed Dunbar, fix- 
ing his eyes upon his subordinate. 

“A crypt—exactly. A firm deal- 
ing in grease occupied the ware- 
house before Kan-Suh Concessions 
rented it, and they never seem to 
have suspected that the place pos- 
sessed any cellars. The actual own- 
er of the property, Sir James Crozel, 
an ex-Lord Mayor, who is also 
ground landlord of the big works on 
the other side of the lane, had no 
more idea than the man in the moon 
that there were any cellars beneath 
the place. You see the vaults are 
below the present level of the 
Thames at high tide; that’s why no- 
body ever suspected their existence. 
Also, an examination of the bare 
walls—now  stripped—shows _ that 
they were pretty well filled up to the 
top with ancient debris, to within a 
few years ago, at any rate.” 

“You mean that our Chinese 
friends excavated them?” 

“No doubt about it. They were 
every bit of twenty feet below the 
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present street level, and, being right 
on the bank of the Thames nobody, 
would have thought of looking for 
them unless he knew they were 
there.” 

“H’m!” said Dunbar; “very in- 
genious, at any rate. Anything 
else ?” 

“Nothing much,” said Sowerby, 
scanning his notes, “that you don’t 
know already. There was some 
very good stuff in the place— 
Oriental ware and so on, a library 
of books which I’m told is unique, 
and a tremendous stock of opium 
and hashish. It’s a perfect maze of 
doors and _ observation traps. 
There’s a small kitchen at the end, 
near the head of the tunnel—which, 
by the way, could be used as a means 
of entrance and exit at low tide. 
All the electric power came through 
the meter of Kan-Suh Concessions.” 

“T see,” said Dunbar, reflectively, 
glancing at his watch; “in a word, 
we know everything except . . .” 

“What’s that?” said Sowerby, 
looking up. 

“The identity of Mr. King!” re- 
plied the Inspector, reaching for his 
hat which lay upon the table. 

Sowerby replaced his book in his 
pocket. 

“IT wonder if any of the bodies 
will ever come ashore?” he said. 

“God knows!” rapped Dunbar; 
“we can’t even guess how many were 
aboard. You might as well come 


along, Sowerby, I’ve just heard 
from Dr. Cumberly. Mrs. Le- 

“Dead 


“Dying,” replied the Inspector ; 
“expected to go at any moment. But 
the doctor tells me that she may— 
it’s just possible—recover conscious- 
ness before the end; and there’s a 
bare chance hg 

“T see,” said Sowerby eagerly; 
“of course she must know!” 

The two hastened to Palace Man- 
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sions. Despite the lateness of the 
hour, Whitehall was thronged with 
vehicles, and all the glitter and noise 
of midnight London surrounded 
them. 

“It only seems like yesterday 
evening,” said Dunbar, as_ they 
mounted the stair of Palace Man- 
sions, “that I came here to take 
charge of the case. Damme! it’s 
been the most exciting I’ve ever 
handled, and it’s certainly the most 
disappointing.” 

The door was opened by Garn- 
ham; and these two, fresh from the 
noise and bustle of London’s streets, 
stepped into the hushed atmosphere 
of the flat. 

“Will you please sit down and 
wait,” said Garnham, placing chairs 
for the two Scotland Yard men in 
the dining-room. 

“Who’s inside?” whispered Dun- 
bar. 

“Mr. Leroux, sir,” replied the 
man, “the nurse, Miss Cumberly, Dr. 
Cumberly and Miss Ryland . . .” 

“No one else?” asked the detect- 
tive sharply. 

“And Mr. Gaston Max,” added 
the man. “You'll find whiskey and 
cigars upon the table there, sir.” 

He left the room. Dunbar 
glanced across at Sowerby, his 
tufted brows raised, and a wry 
smile upon his face. 

“In at the death, Sowerby!” lie 
said grimly, and lifted the stopper 
from the cut-glass decanter. 

In the room where Mira Leroux 
lay, so near to the Borderland that 
her always ethereal appearance was 
now positively appalling, a hushed 
group stood about the bed. 

“IT think she is awake, doctor,’ . 
whispered the nurse softly, peering 
into the emaciated face of the pa- 
tient. 

Mira Leroux opened her eyes and 
smiled at Dr. Cumberly, who was 
bending over her. The poor faded 
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physician to that of Denise Ryland, 
then to M. Max, wonderingly ; next 
to Helen, whereupon an indescrib- 
able expression crept into them; and 
finally to Henry Leroux, who, with 
bowed head, sat in the chair beside 
her. She feebly extended her thin 
hand and laid it upon his hair. He 
looked up, taking the hand in his 
own. The eyes of the dying woman 
filled with tears as she turned them 
from the face of Leroux to Helen 
Cumberly—who was weeping silent- 
ently. 

“Look after 
pered Mira Leroux. 

Her hand dropped and she closed 
her eyes again. Cumberly bent for- 
ward suddenly, glancing back at M. 
Max who stood in a remote corner 
of the room watching this scene. 

Big Ben commenced to chime the 
hour of midnight. That frightfui 
coincidence so startled Leroux that 
he looked up and almost rose from 
his chair in his agitation. Indeed, it 
startled Cumberly, also, but did not 
divert him from his purpose. 

“Tt is now or never!” he whis- 
pered. 

He took the seemingly lifeless 
hand in his own, and bending over 
Mira Leroux, spoke softly to her. 

“Mrs. Leroux,” he said, “there is 
something which we all would ask 
you to tell us; we ask it for a rea- 
son—believe me.” 

Throughout the latter part of this 
scene the big clock had been chiming 
the hour, and now was beating out 


him,” whis- 
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the twelve strokes of midnight; had 
struck six of them and was about to 
strike the seventh. 

Seven! boomed the clock. 

Mira Leroux opened her eyes and 
looked up into the face of the phy- 
sician. 

Eight! 8 

“Who,” whispered Dr. Cumberly, 
“is he?” 

Nine! 

In the silence following the clock- 
stroke, Mira Leroux spoke almost 
inaudibly. 

“You mean 

Ten! 

“Yes, yes! Did you ever see 

Every head in the room was 
craned forward; every spectator 
tensed up to the highest ultimate 
point. 

“Yes,” said Mira Leroux quite 
clearly; “I saw him, Dr. Cumber- 

Eleven! 

Mira Leroux moved her head and 
smiled at Helen Cumberly; then 
seemed to sink deeper into the 
downy billows of the bed. Dr. Cum- 
berly stood up very slowly, and 
turned, looking from face to face. 

“It is finished,” he said—‘‘we shal! 
never know!” 

But Henry Leroux and Helen 
Cumberly, their glances meeting 
across the bed of the dead Mira, 
knew that for them it was not fin- 
ished, but that Mr. King, the in- 
visible, invisibly had linked them. 

Twelve! 


Mr. King?” 
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BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


“For this RAIMBAUT DE VAQuteRAS lived at a time when prolonged habits of extra- 
mundane contemplation, combined with the decay of real knowledge, were apt to volati- 
lise the thoughts and aspirations of the best and wisest into dreamy unrealities, and to 
. It is as if the intellect and the will had 


become used to moving paralytically among visions, dreams and mystic terrors, weighed 


lend a false air of mysticism to love. . . 


down with torpor.” 
you may read elsewhere of the 
long feud that was between 
Guillaume de Baux, afterward 
Prince of Orange, and his kinsman 
Raimbaut de Vaquieras. They were 
not reconciled until their youth was 
dead. Then, when Messire Raim- 
baut returned from battling against 
the Turks and the Bulgarians, in the 
1,210th year from man’s salvation, 
the Archbishop of Rheims made 
peace between the two cousins; and, 
attended by Makrisi,-a converted 
Saracen who had followed the 
knight’s fortunes for well-nigh a 
quarter of a century, the Sire de 
Vaquieras rode homeward. 

Many slain men were scattered 
along the highway when he came 
again into Venaissin, in April, after 
an absence of thirty years. The 
crows whom his passing disturbed 
were too sluggish for long flights and 
many of them did not heed him at 
all. Guillaume de Baux was now 
undisputed master of these parts, al- 
though, as this host of mute, hacked 
and partially devoured witnesses at- 
tested, the contest had been dubious 
for a while: but now Lovain of the 
Great-Tooth, Prince Guillaume’s last 
competitor, was captured ; the forces 
of Lovain were s¢attered; and of 
Lovain’s lieutenants only Mahi de 
Vernoil was unsubdued. 

Prince Guillaume laughed a little 
when he told his kinsman of the pos- 
ture of affairs, as more loudly did 
Guillaume’s gross son, Sire Phili- 
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bert. But Madona Biatritz did not 
laugh at all. She was the widow of 
Guillaume’s dead brother—Prince 
Conrat, whom Guillaume succeeded 
—and it was in her honor that Raim- 
baut had made those songs which 
won him eminence as a practitioner 
of the Gay Science. 

Biatritz said, “It is a long while 
since we two met.” 

He that had been her lover all his 
life said, “Yes.” 

She was no longer the most beau- 
tiful of women, no longer his be- 
hymned Belhs Cavaliers—you may 
read elsewhere how he came to call 
her that in all his canzons—but only 
a fine and gracious stranger. It was 
uniformly gray, that soft and plenti- 
ful hair, where once such gold had 
flamed as dizzied him to think of 
even now; there was no crimson in 
these thinner lips ; and candor would 
have found her eyes less wonderful 
than those Raimbaut had dreamed of 
very often among an alien and hos- 
tile people. But he lamented no- 
thing, and to him she was as ever 
Heaven’s most splendid miracle. 

“Yes,” said this old Raimbaut— 
“and even to-day we have not re- 
claimed the Sepulcher as yet. Oh, I 
doubt if we shall ever win it, now 
that your brother and my most dear 
lord is dead.” Both thought a while 
of Boniface de Montferrat, their 
playmate once, who yesterday was 
King of Thessalonica and now was 
so much dust. 
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She said: “This week the Prince 
sent envoys to my nephew 
And so you have come home 
again—” Color had surged into her 
timeworn face, and as she thought 
of things done long ago this woman’s 
eyes were like the eyes of his young 
Biatritz. She said: “You never mar- 
ried ?” 

He answered: “No, I have left 
Love alone. For Love prefers to 
take rather than to give; against a 
single happy hour he balances a hun- 
dred miseries, and he appraises one 
pleasure to be worth a _ thousand 
pangs. Pardieu, let this immortal 
usurer contrive as may seem well 
to him, for I desire no more of his 
bounty or ef his penalties.” 

“No, we wish nothing either good 
or bad,” said Dona Biatritz—“we 
who have done with loving.” 

They sat in silence, musing over 
ancient happenings, and not looking 
at each other, until the Prince came 
with his guests. 

Guillaume’s frail arm was about 
his kinsman, and Guillaume chuckled 
over jests and by-words that had 
been between the cousins as chil- 
dren. Raimbaut found them no food 
for laughter now. Guillaume told 
all of Raimbaut’s oath of fealty, and 
of how these two were friends and 
their unnatural feud was forgotten. 
“For we grow old—eh, maker of 
songs?” he said; “and it is time we 
made our peace with Heaven, since 
we are not long for this world.” 

“Yes,” said the knight; “oh yes, 
we both grow old.” He thought of 
another April evening, so long ago, 
when this Guillaume de Baux had 
stabbed him in a hedged field near 
Calais, and had left him under a 
hawthorn bush for dead, and Raim- 
baut wondered that there was no 
anger in his heart. “We are friends 
now,” he said. Biatritz, whom these 
two had loved, sat close to them, and 
hardly seemed to listen. 
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Thus the evening passed and 
everyone was merry, because the 
Prince had overcome Lovain of the 
Great-Tooth, and was to punish the 
upstart on the morrow. But Raim- 
baut de Vaquieras, a spent fellow, a 
derelict, barren of aim now that the 
Holy Wars were over, sat in this 
unfamiliar place—where when he 
was young he had laughed as a cock 
crows !—and thought how at the last 
he had crept home to die as a de- 
pendant on his cousin’s bounty. 

Thus the evening passed, and at 
its end Makrisi followed the trouba- 
dour to his regranted fief of Va- 
quieras. This was a chill and bril- 
liant night, swayed by a frozen moon 
so powerful that no stars shone in 
the unclouded heavens, and every- 
where the bogs were curdled with 
thin ice. An obdurate wind swept 
like a knife-blade across a world 
which even in its spring seemed very 
old. 

“This night is bleak and evil,” 
Makrisi said. He rode a coffin’s 
length behind his master. “It is like 
Prince Guillaume, I think. What 
man will sorrow when dawn comes ?” 

Raimbaut de Vaquieras replied: 
“Always dawn comes at last, Mak- 
risi.” 

“It comes the more quickly, mes- 
sire, when it is prompted.” 

The troubadour only smiled at this 
quip. He did not smile when later 
in the night Makrisi brought Mahi 
de Vernoil, disguised as a Francis- 
can. This outlaw pleaded with Sire 
Raimbaut to head the tatters of Lo- 
vain’s army, and showed Raimbaut 
how easy it would be to wrest Ven- 
aissin from Prince Guillaume. “We 
cannot save Lovain,” de Vernoil 
said, “for Guillaume has him fast. 
But Venaissin is very proud of you, 
my trés beau sire. Ho, maker of 
world-famous songs! stout champion 
of the faith! my men and I will now 
make you Prince of Orange in place 
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of the fiend that rules us. You may 
then at your convenience wed Ma- 
dona Biatritz, that most amiable 
lady whom you have loved so long. 
And by the Cross! you may do this 
before the week is out.” 

The old knight answered: “It is 
true that I have always served Ma- 
dona Biatritz, who is of matchless 
worth. I might not, therefore, pre- 
sume to call myself any longer her 
servant were my honor stained in 
any particular. Oh no, Messire de 
Vernoil, an oath is an oath. I have 
this day sworn fealty to Guillaume 
de Baux.” 

Then after other talk Raimbaut 
dismissed the fierce-eyed little man. 
The freebooter growled curses as he 
went. On a sudden he whistled, like 
a person considering, and he began 
to chuckle. 

Raimbaut said, more lately: “Zor- 
aida left no wholesome legacy in you, 
Makrisi.” This Zoraida was a wom- 


an the knight had known in Con- 
stantinople—a comely outlander who 
had killed herself because of Sire 
Raimbaut’s aversion to all women 
except the mistress of his youth. 
“Nay, save only in loving you too 
well, messire, was Zoraida a wise 


woman, notably But this is 
musty. As matters were, you did 
not love Zoraida. So Zoraida died. 
Such is the custom in my country.” 

“You trouble me, Makrisi. Your 
eyes are like blown coals .Yet 
you have served me long and faith- 
fully. You know that mine was ever 
the vocation of dealing honorably in 
battle among emperors, and of 
spreading broadcast the rumor of 
my valor, and of achieving good by 
my sword’s labors. I have lived by 
warfare. Long, long ago, since I 
derived no benefit from love, I cried 
farewell to it.” 

“Ay,” said Makrisi. “Love makes 
a demi-god of all—just for an hour. 
Such hours as follow we devote to 
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the concoction of sleeping-draughts.” 
He laughed, and very harshly. 

And Raimbaut did not sleep that 
night because this life of ours seemed 
such a piece of tanglework as he had 
not the skill to unravel. So he de- 
voted the wakeful hours to composi- 
tion of a planh, lamenting vanished 
youth and that Biatritz whom the 
years had stolen. 

Then on the ensuing morning, 
after some talk about the new: cam- 
paign, Prince Guillaume de Baux 
leaned back in his high chair and 
said, abruptly: 

“In perfect candor, you puzzle 
your liege-lord. For you loathe me 
and you still worship my sister-in- 
law, an unattainable princess. In 
these two particulars you display 
such wisdom as would inevitably 
prompt you to make an end of me. 
Yet, what the devil! you, a penniless 
fellow, decline happiness and a king- 
dom to boot because of yesterday’s 
mummery in the cathedral! because 
of a mere promise given! Yes, I 
have my spies in every rat-hole. I 
am aware that my barons hate me, 
and hate Philibert almost as bitterly 
—and that, in fine, a majority of my 
barons would prefer to see you 
Prince in my unstable place on ac- 
count of your praiseworthy molesta- 
tions of heathenry. Oh, yes, I un- 
derstand my barons perfectly. I 
flatter myself I understand every- 
body in Venaissin save you.” 

Raimbaut answered: “You and I 
are not alike.” 

“No, praise each and every Saint!” 
said the Prince of Orange, heartily. 
“And yet, I am not sure—” He 
rose, for his sight had failed him so 
that he could not distinctly see you 
except when he spoke with head 
thrown back, as though he looked at 
you over a wall. “For instance, do 
you understand that I hold Biatritz 
here as a prisoner, because her dow- 
er-lands are necessary to me, and 
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ihat I intend to marry her as soon as 
the Pope grants me a dispensation ?” 

“All Venaissin knows that. Yes, 
you have always gained everything 
which you desired in this world, 
Guillaume. Yet it was at a price, I 
think.” 

“I am no haggler But 
you have never comprehended me, 
not even in the old days when we 
loved each other. For instance, do 
you understand—slave of a spoken 
word !—what it must mean to me to 
know that at this hour to-morrow 
there will be alive in Venaissin no 
person whom I hate?” 

Messire de Vaquieras reflected. 
llis was never a rapid mind. “Why, 
no, I do not know anything about 
hatred,” he said, at last. “I think I 
never hated any person.” 

Guillaume de Baux gave a half- 
frantic gesture. “Now, Heaven send 
you troubadours a clearer under- 
standing of what sort of world we 
live in—!” He broke off short and 
growled, “And yet—sometimes I 
envy you, Raimbaut!” 

They rode then into the Square of 
St. Michel to witness the death of 
Lovain. Guillaume took with him 
his two new mistresses and all his 
by-blows, each magnificently clothed, 
as if they rode to a festival. After- 
ward, before the doors of Lovain’s 
burning house, a rope was fastened 
under Lovain’s armpits, and he was 
gently lowered into a pot of boiling 
oil. His feet cooked first, and then 
the flesh of his legs, and so on up- 
ward, while the champion screamed. 
Guillaume, in a loose robe of green 
powdered with innumerable silver 
crescents, sat watching, under a 
canopy woven very long ago in Tar- 
shish, and cunningly embroidered 
with the figures of peacocks and apes 
and men with eagles’ heads. His 
hands caressed each other medita- 
tively. 

It was on the afternoon of this 
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day, the last of April, that Sire 
Raimbaut came upon Madona Biat- 
ritz about a strange employment in 
the Ladies’ Court. There was then 
a well in the midst of this enclosure, 
with a granite ledge around it carven 
with lilies ; and upon this she leaned, 
looking down into the water. In 
her lap was a rope of pearls, which 
one by one she unthreaded and 
dropped into the well. 

Clear and warm the weather was. 
Without, forests were quickening, 
branch by branch, as though a green 
flame smoldered from one bough to 
another. Violets peeped about the 
roots of trees, and all the world was 
young again. But here was only 
stone beneath their feet; and about 
them showed the high walls and the 
lead-sheathed towers and the para- 
pets and the sunk windows of Guil- 
laume’s chateau. There was no col- 
or anywhere save gray; and Raim-. 
baut and Biatritz were aging people 
now. It seemed to him that they 
were the wraiths of those persons 
who had loved each other at Mont- 
ferrat ; and that the walls about them 
and the leaden devils who grinned 
from every waterspout and all those 
dark and narrow windows were only 
part of some magic picture, such as 
a sorceress may momentarily sum- 
mon out of smoke-wreaths, as he had 
seen Zoraida do very long ago. 

This woman might have been a 
wraith in verity, for she was clothed 
throughout in white, save for the 
ponderous gold girdle about her mid- 
dle. A white gorget framed the 
face which was so pinched and 
shrewd and strange; and she peered 
into the well, smiling craftily. 

“T was thinking death was like this 
well,” said Biatritz, without any ces- 
sation of her singular employment— 
“so dark that we may see nothing 
clearly save one faint gleam which 
shows us, or which seems to show 
us, where rest is. Yes, yes, this is 
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that chaplet which you won in the 
tournament at Montferrat when we 
were young. Pearls are the symbol 
of tears, we read. But we had no 
time for reading then, no time for 
anything except to be quite happy 

You saw this morning’s 
work, Raimbaut, were Satan to go 
mad he would be such a fiend as this 
Guillaume de Baux who is our mas- 
ter!” 

“Ay, the man is as cruel as my 
old opponent, Mourzoufle,” Sire 
Raimbaut answered, with a patient 
shrug. “It is a great mystery why 
such persons should win all which 
they desire of this world. We can 
but recognize that it is for some 
sufficient reason.” Then he talked 
with her concerning that infamous 
emperor of the East, against whom 
the old knight had fought, and of 
Enrico Dandolo and of King Loni- 
face, dead brother to Madona Biat- 
ritz, and of much remote, outlandish 
adventuring oversea. Of Zoraida he 
did not speak. And Biatritz, in turn, 
told him of that one child which she 
had borne her husband, Prince Con- 
rat—a son who died in infancy—and 
she spoke of this dead baby, who liv- 
ing would have been their monarch, 
with a sweet quietude that wrung the 
old knight’s heart. 

Thus these spent people sat and 
talked for a long while, the talk veer- 
ing anywhither just as chance di- 
rected. Blurred gusts of song and 
laughter would come to them at times 
from the hall where Guillaume de 
Baux drank with his courtiers, and 
these would break the tranquil flow 
of speech. Then, unvexedly, the 
gentle voice of the speaker, were it 
his or hers, would resume. 

She said: “They laugh. We are 
not merry.” 

“No,” he replied, “I am not often 
merry. There was a time when love 
and its service kept me in continuous 
joy, as waters invest a fish. I woke 
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from a high dream And 
then, but for the fear of seeming 
cowardly, | would have extinguished 
my life as men blow out a candle. 
Vanity preserved me, sheer vanity!” 
He shrugged, spreading his hard, 
lean hands. ‘“Belhs Cavaliers, I 
grudged my enemies the pleasure of 
seeing me forgetful of valor and 
noble enterprises. And so, since 
then, I have served Heaven, in de- 
fault of you.” 

“IT would not have it otherwise,’ 
she said, half as in wonder; “I 
would not have you be quite sane 
like other men. And I beseech you 
still to serve—I who was once your 
sovereign lady.” 

“Once!” returned; 
laughed. 

Thus the afternoon passed, and the 
rule of Prince Guillaume was made 
secure. His supper was worthily ap- 
pointed, for Guillaume loved color 
and music and beauty of every kind, 
and was on this, the day of his tri- 
umph, in a prodigal humor. Many 
lackeys in scarlet brought in the first 
course, to the sound of exultant 
drums and pipes, with a blast of 
trumpets and a waving of banners, 
so that all hearts were uplifted, and 
Guillaume jested with harsh laugh- 
ter. 

But Raimbaut de Vaquieras was 
not mirthful, for he was remember- 
ing a boy whom he had known of 
very long ago. He was swayed by 
an odd fancy, as the men sat over 
their wine, and jongleurs sang and 
performed tricks for their diversion, 
that this boy, so frank and excellent, 
as yet existed somewhere, and that 
the Raimbaut who moved these 
shrivelled hands before him, on the 
table there, was only a sad dream of 
what had never been. It troubled 
him, too, to see how grossly these 
soldiers ate, for, as a person of re- 
finement, an associate of monarchs, 
Sire Raimbaut picked up his meats 
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between the index and the middle- 
finger of his left hand, and esteemed 
it infamous manners to dip any other 
fingers into the gravy. 

Guillaume had left the Warriors’ 
Hall. Philibert was drunk, and half 
the men-at-arms were snoring among 
the rushes, when at the height of 
their festivity Makrisi came. He 
plucked his master by the sleeve. 

A swarthy, bearded Angevin was 
singing. His song was one of old 
Sire Raimbaut’s famous canzons in 
honor of Belhs Cavaliers. The 
knave was singing blithely: 


Puys mos Belhs Cavaliers gratis 

E joys m’es lunhatz e faiditz, 

Don no m’ venra jamais conorts; 
Fer qu’ es mayer Vira e plus forts— 


The Saracen had said nothing. He 
showed a jeweled dagger, and the 
knight arose and followed him out of 
that uproarious hall. Raimbaut was 
bitterly perturbed, though he did not 
know for what reason, as Makrisi 
led him through dark corridors to 
the dull-gleaming arras of Prince 
Guillaume’s apartments. In this cor- 
ridor was an iron lamp swung from 
the ceiling, and now, as this lamp 
swayed slightly and burned low, the 
tiny flame leaped clear of the wick 
and was extinguished, and darkness 
rose about them. 

Raimbaut said: “What do you 
want of me? Whose blood is on 
that knife?” 

“Have you forgotten it is Wal- 
burga’s Eve?” Makrisi said. Raim- 
baut did not regret he could not see 
his servant’s countenance. “Time 
was we named it otherwise and 
praised another woman than a Saxon 
wench, but let the new name stand. 
It is Walburga’s Eve, that little, little 
hour of evil! and all over the world 
surges the full tide of hell's desire, 
and mischief is a-making now, apace. 
apace, apace. People moan in their 
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sleep, and many pillows are pricked 
by needles that have sewed a shroud. 
Cry Eman hetan now, messire! for 
there are those to-night who find the 
big cathedrals of your red-roofed 
Christian towns no more imposing 
than so many pimples on a butler’s 
chin, because they ride so high, so 
very high, in this brave moonlight. 
Full-tide, full-tide!” Makrisi said, 
and his voice jangled like a bell as he 
drew aside the curtain so that the 
old knight saw into the room beyond. 

It was a place of many lights, and 
the vision df it blinded him at first. 
Then Raimbaut perceived Guillaume 
lying a-sprawl across an oaken chest. 
The Prince had fallen backward and 
lay in this posture, glaring at the in- 
truders with horrible eyes which did 
not move and would not ever move 
again. His breast was crimson, for 
someone had stabbed him. A wom- 
an stood above the corpse and lighted 
yet another candle while Raimbaut 
de Vaquieras waited motionless. A 
hand meant only to bestow caresses 
brushed a lock of hair from this 
woman’s eyes while he waited. The 
movements of this hand were not 
uncertain, but only quivered some- 
what, as a taut wire shivers in the 
wind, while Raimbaut de Vaquieras 
waited motionless. 

“T must have lights, I must have 
a host of candles to assure me past 
any questioning that he is dead. The 
man is of deep cunning. I think he 
is not dead even now.” Lightly Biat- 
ritz touched the Prince’s breast. 
“Strange, that this wicked heart 
should be so tranquil when there is 
murder here to make it glad! Nay, 
very certainly this Guillaume de 
Baux will rise and laugh before he 
speaks, and then I shall be afraid. 

ut I am not afraid as yet. I am 
afraid of nothing save the dark, for 
one cannot be merry in the dark.” 

Raimbaut said: “This is Belhs 
Cavaliers whom I have loved my 
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whole life through. Therefore I do 
not doubt. Pardieu, I do not even 
doubt, who know she is of matchless 
worth.” 

“Wherein have I done wrong, 
Raimbaut?” She came to him with 
fluttering hands. “Why, but look 
you, the man had laid an ambuscade 
in the marsh, and he meant to kill 
you there to-night as you rode for 
Vaquieras. He told me of it, told 
me how it was for that end alone he 
lured you into Venaissin—” Again 
she brushed the hair back from her 
forehead. “Raimbaut, I spoke of 
God and knightly honor, and the 
man laughed. No, I think it was a 
fiend who sat so long beside the win- 
dow yonder, whence one may see the 
marsh. There were no candles in 
the room. The moonlight was upon 
his evil face, and I could think of 
nothing, of nothing that has been 
since Adam’s time, except our youth, 
Raimbaut. And he smiled all the 
while, because my misery amused 
him. Only, when I tried to go to 
you to warn you, he leaped up stiffly, 
making a mewing noise. He caught 
me by the throat so that I could not 
scream. Then while we struggled 
in the moonlight your Makrisi came 
and stabbed him—” 

“Nay, I but fetched this knife, 
messire.” Makrisi seemed to love 
that bloodied knife. 

Biatritz proudly said: “The man 
lies, Raimbaut.” 

“What need to tell me that, Belhs 
Cavaliers ?” 

And the Saracen shrugged. “It is 
very true I lie,” he said. “As among 
friends, I may confess I killed the 
Prince. But for the rest, I mean to 
lie intrepidly.” 

Raimbaut remembered how his 
mother had given each of two lads 
an apple, and he had clamored for 
Guillaume’s, as children do, and Guil- 
laume had changed with him. It was 
a trivial happening to remember 
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after fifty years; but Guillaume was 
dead, and this hacked flesh was 
Raimbaut’s flesh in part, and the 
thought of Raimbaut would never 
trouble Guillaume de Baux any 
more. In addition there was a fire 
of juniper wood and frankincense 
upon the hearth, and the room smelt 
too cloyingly of be-drugging sweet- 
ness. Then on the walls were tapes- 
tries which depicted Merlin’s Dream, 
so that everywhere recoiling women 
smiled with bold eyes ; and here their 
wantonness seemed out of place. 

“Listen,” Makrisi was saying; 
“listen, for the hour strikes. At 
last, at last!” he cried, with a shrill 
whine of malice. 

Raimbaut said, dully: “Oh, I do 
not understand—” 

“And yet Zoraida loved you once! 
Loved you as people love where I 
was born!” The Saracen’s voice 
had altered. His speech was like the 
rustle of papers. “You did not love 
Zoraida. And so it came about that 
upon Walburga’s Eve, at midnight, 
Zoraida hanged herself beside your 
doorway. Thus we love where I 
was born. . And I, I cut the 
rope—with my left hand. I had my 
other arm about that frozen thing 
which yesterday had been Zor- 
aida, you understand, so that it might 
not fall. And in the act a tear 
dropped from that dead woman’s 
cheek and wetted my forehead. Ice 
is not so cold as that tear was .. . 
Ho, that tear did not fall upon my 
forehead but on my heart, because 
I loved that dancing-girl. Zoraida, as 
you do this princess here. I think 
you will understand,” Makrisi said, 
calmly as one who states a maxim. 

The Sire de Vaquieras replied, in 
the same tone: “I understand. You 
have contrived my death?” 

“Ey, messire, would that be ade- 
quate? I could have managed that 
any hour within the last score of 
years. Oh no! for I have studied 
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you carefully. Oh no! instead, I 
have contrived this plight. For the 
Prince of Orange is manifestly mur- 
dered. Who killed him?—why, Ma- 
dona Biatritz, and none other, for I 
will swear to it. I, I will swear to 
it, who saw it done. Afterward both 
you and I must be questioned upon 
the rack, as possibly concerned in the 
affair, and whether innocent or 
guilty we must die very horribly. 
Such is the custom in your Christian 
country when a prince is murdered. 
That is not the point of the jest, 
however. For first Sire Philibert 
will put this woman to the torture 
until she confesses her confederates, 
until she confesses that every baron 
whom Philibert distrusts was one 
of them. Oh yes, assuredly they will 
thrust a hollow cane into the mouth 
of your Biatritz, and they will pour 
water a little by a little through this 
cane, until she confesses what they 
desire. Ha, Philibert will see to this 
confession! And through this wom- 
an’s torment he will rid himself of 
every dangerous foe he has in Ven- 
aissin. You must stand by and wait 
your turn. You must stand by and 
see this done—you, you, my master! 
—you, who love this woman as I 
loved that dead Zoraida who was not 
fair enough to please you!” 

Raimbaut, trapped, impotent, cried 
out: “This is not possible—”’ And 
for all that, he knew the Saracen to 
be foretelling the inevitable. 

Makrisi went on, quietly: “After 
the Question men will parade her, 
naked to the middle, through all 
Orange, until they reach the Market- 
place, where will be four horses. 
One of these horses they will har- 
ness to each arm and leg of your 
Biatritz. Then they will beat these 
horses. These will be strong horses 
They will each run in a different di- 
rection.” 

This infamy also was certain. 
Raimbaut foresaw what he must do. 
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He clutched the dagger which Mak- 
risi fondled. “Belhs Cavaliers, this 
fellow speaks the truth. Look now, 
the moon is old—Is it not strange to 
know it will outlive us?” 

And Biatritz came close to Sire 
Raimbaut and said: “I understand. 
If I leave this room alive it will pur- 
chase a hideous suffering for my 
poor body, it will bring about the 
ruin of many brave and innocent 
chevaliers. I know. I would per- 
force confess all that the masked 
men bade me. I know, for in Prince 
Conrat’s time I have seen persons 
who had been put to the Question—” 
She shuddered; and she re-began, 
without any agitation: “Give me the 
knife, Raimbaut.” 

“Pardieu! but I may not obey you 
for this once,” he answered, “since 
we are informed by those in holy 
orders that all such as lay violent 
hands upon themselves must suffer 
eternally.” Then, kneeling he cried, 
in an extremity of adoration: “Oh, 
I have served you all my life. You 
may not now deny me this last serv- 
ice. And while I talk they dig your 
grave! O blind men, making the 
new grave, take heed lest that grave 
be too narrow, for already my heart 
is breaking in my body. I have 
drunk too deep of sorrow. And yet 
I may not fail you, now that honor 
and mercy and my love for you de- 
mand I kill you before I also die— 
in such a fashion as this fellow 
speaks of.” 

She did not dispute this. How 
could she when it was an axiom in 
all Courts of Love that Heaven held 
dominion in a lover’s heart only as 
an underling of the man’s mistress? 

And so she said, with a fond smile: 
“It is your demonstrable privilege. 
I would not grant it, dear, were my 
weak hands as clean as yours. Oh, 
but it is long you have loved me, and 
it is faithfully you have served 
Heaven, and my heart, too, is break- 
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ing in my body now that your service 
ends !” 

And he demanded, wearily: 
“When we were boy and girl to- 
gether what had we said if anyone 
had told us this would be the end?” 

“We would have laughed. It is 
a long while since those children 
laughed at Montferrat . . . Not 
yet, not yet!” she said. “Ah, pity 
me, tried champion, for even now I 
am almost afraid to die.” 

She leaned against the window 
yonder, shuddering, staring into the 
night. Dawn had purged the east of 
stars. Day was at hand, the day 
whose noon she might not hope to 
witness. She noted this incuriously. 
Biatritz came to him, more proud 
than victory. 

“See, now, Raimbaut! because I 
have loved you as I have loved noth- 
ing else in life, I will not be unworthy 
of your love. Strike and have done.” 

Raimbaut de Vaquieras raised an 
already bloodied dagger. As emo- 
tion goes, he was bankrupt. He had 
no longer any dread of hell, because 
he thought that, a little later, nothing 
its shrewdest overseer could plan 
would have the power to vex him. 
She, waiting, smiled. Makrisi, 
seated, stretched his legs, put finger- 
tips together with the air of an at- 
tendant amateur. This was better 
than he had hoped. In such a pos- 
ture they heard a bustle of armored 
men, and when all turned, saw how 
a sword protruded through the arras. 

“Come out, Guillaume!” people 
were shouting. ‘“Unkennel, dog! 
Out, out, and die!” To such a her- 
alding Mahi de Vernoil came into 
the room with mincing steps such as 
the man affected in an hour of peril. 
He first saw what a grisly burden 
the chest sustained. “Now, by the 
Face!” he cried, “if he that cheated 
me of quieting this filth should prove 
to be of gentle birth I will demand 
of him a duel to the death!” The 
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curtains were ripped from their 
hangings as he spoke, and behind him 
the candlelight was reflected by the 
armor of many : followers. 

Then de Vernoil perceived Raim- 
baut de Vaquieras, and the spruce 
little man bowed ceremoniously. 
All were still. Composedly, like a 
lieutenant before his captain, Mahi 
narrated how these hunted remnants 
of Lovain’s army had, as a last cast, 
that night invaded the chateau, and 
had found, thanks to the festival, its 
men-at-arms in uniform and inef- 
ficient drunkenness. “My trés beau 
sire,’ Messire de Vernoil ended, 
“will you or nill you, Venaissin is 
yours this morning. We have slain 
Philibert and his bewildered fellow- 
tipplers with less effort than is need- 
ed to drown as many kittens.” 

And his followers cried, as upon 
a signal: “Hail, Prince of Orange!” 

It was so like the wonder-working 
of a dream—this sudden and heroic 
uproar—that old Raimbaut de Va- 
quieras stood reeling, almost intimate 
with fear for the first time. He 
waited thus, with both hands pressed 
before his eyes. He waited thus for 
a long while, because he was not 
used to find chance dealing kindily 
with him. Later he saw that Mak- 
risi had vanished in the tumult, and 
that many people awaited his speak- 
ing. 

The lord of Venaissin began: 
“You have done me a great service, 
Messire de Vernoil. As recompense, 
I give you what I may. I freely 
yield you all my right in Venaissin. 
Oh no, kingcraft is not for me. I 
daily see and hear of battles won, 
cities beleaguered, high towers over- 
thrown, and ancient citadels and new 
walls leveled with the dust. I have 
conversed with many kings, the di- 
rectors of these events, and they 
were not happy people. Yes, yes, I 
have witnessed divers happenings, 
for I am old I have found 
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nothing which can serve me in place 
of honor.” 

He turned to Dona Biatritz. It 
was as if they were alone. “Belhs 
Cavaliers,” he said, “I had sworn 
fealty to this Guillaume. He vio- 
lated his obligations ; but that did not 
free me of mine. An oath is an oath. 
I was, and am to-day, sworn to sup- 
port his cause, and to profit in any 
fashion by its overthrow would be 
an abominable action. Nay, more. 
were any of his adherents alive it 
would be my manifest duty to join 
them against our preserver, Messire 
de Vernoil. This necessity is very 
happily spared me. I cannot, though, 
in honor hold any fief under the 
supplanter of my liege-lord. I must, 
therefore, relinquish Vaquieras and 
take eternal leave of Venaissin, I 
will not lose the right to call myself 
your servant!” he cried out—‘and 
that which is noblest in the world 
must be served fittingly. And so, 
Belhs Cavaliers, let us touch palms 
and bid farewell, and never in this 
life speak face to face of those blithe 
happenings which we alone remem- 
ber. For naked of lands and gear 
I came to you—a prince’s daughter— 
very long ago, and as nakedly I now 
depart, so that I may retain the right 
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to say, ‘All my life long I served my 
love of her according to my abili- 
ties, whole-heartedly and with clean 
hands.’ ” 

“Yes, yes! you must depart from 
Venaissin,” said Dona Biatritz. A 
capable woman, she had no sympathy 
with his exquisite points of honor, 
and yet loved him all the more be- 
cause of what seemed to her his sur- 
passing folly. She smiled, somewhat 
as mothers do in humoring an un- 
reasonable boy. “We will go to my 
nephew’s court at Montferrat,” she 
said. ‘‘He will willingly provide for 
his old aunt and her husband. And 
you may still make verses—at Mont- 
ferrat, where we lived verses, once, 
Raimbaut.” 

Now they gazed full upon each 
other. Thus they stayed, transfig- 
ured, neither seeming old. Each had 
forgotten that unhappiness existed 
anywhere in the whole world. The 
armored, blood-stained men about 
them were of no more importance 
than were those wantons in the tap- 
estry. Without, dawn throbbed in 
heaven. Without, innumerable birds 
were raising that glad, piercing, hur- 
ried morning-song which very an- 
ciently caused Adam’s primal wak- 
ing, to behold his mate. 


Here ends the tale of Belhs Cavaliers and Raimbaut de Vaquieras and 
of the love they bore one another; we shall not read of them again. But 
that other men have possessed that strange temper which made Raimbaut 
unlike his fellows we know. And it is of such an one, with heart as noble 
and fine as his, that we shall read next month in the second, story of this 


series, “Judith’s Creed.” 


It is a story of a different land and a different 


time; of one who was great and could be small; but that he showed less 
wisdom in the one quality than in the other, who can say? 
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ATHERINE BURKE, dusky- 

haired, blue-eyed, just nineteen, 
was the kind of girl who carried a 
paper-covered book of poetry with 
her to work; and after going with- 
out lunches for two days spent the 
money thus saved on violets. In 
her dreams, for every girl of nine- 
teen has dreams, she saw a velvet- 
clad, velvet-eyed prince who knelt 
‘to kiss her fingers. It was not very 
surprising that she grew angry that 
evening when the well-meaning but 
tactless Jimmy Conolly kissed her 
loudly and then remarked in ex- 
planation: “When’ll we get hitched, 
kid?” It was only natural. 

Slaps can be made much louder 
than kisses. It was a very loud slap 
that Katherine Burke bestowed on 
Jimmy Conolly. 

“You pig!” she sobbed. 

“Pig?” Jimmy questioned. “Pig?” 
He nursed his scarlet cheek re- 
proachfully. “What d’ye mean, pig? 
We’ve been goin’ around together 
for an awful while—t’ dances, an’ 
shows, an’ movies. I thought y’ un- 
derstood A fella’s got to 
marry sometime It was a long 
speech for Jimmy. 

The girl pressed a ten cent, imita- 
tion lace handkerchief to her blue 
eyes. It was so that the Lady of 
Shalott, alone and misunderstood in 
her tower, must have dried the hurt 
tears that clung to her lashes. 
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“Jimmy,” she quavered, “I never 
t’ought”—which was a tiny black lie 
—‘that y’ liked me except as a 
friend. I never dreampt—” 

Rudely Jimmy interrupted. His 
hand still felt of his cheek—rather - 
gingerly. “Never dreampt be 
blamed!” he said. His mind wan- 
dered back over a year of time, lib- 
erally sprinkled with hard-earned 
table d’hote dinners, theater tickets, 
and—at rare intervals—cabs. Even 
now his badly lacerated heart beat 
loudly against two passes to the bal 
grande of his factory. 

“Friends be darned!” 
Jimmy. 

Katherine raised her mournful 
eyes from the depths of the near-lace 
handkerchief. “Jimmy,” she told 
him with her best heroine attitude, 
“you don’t understand me. You 
ain’t never understood me. You 
never would understand me—not in 
a thousand years.” 

This was too much for Jimmy. 
The unslapped cheek flushed redly to 
match the slapped one. 

“Oh, don’t I?” he snarled. “I 
know you and I know yer kind, too. 
Little grafters, every one of you.” 
His roving mind saw a picture of a 
lonely boarding-house room —his 
room; his heart saw the likeness of 
a cozy home—the one he had hoped 
to have. “Little grafters,” he fin- 
ished gratingly, “and the city's full 
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o’ you. Takin’ all you can get—and 
givin’ nothin’ !” 

Katherine dropped the handker- 
chief. It lay unnoticed on the floor. 
Very blue, very haughty, her eyes 
gazed into the angry brown ones in 
front of her. Grimly, almost, but 
not quite, unmindful of dramatic ef- 
fect, one white finger pointed to- 
ward the door. 

“Go!” she said. 

Jimmy Conolly was a man of ac- 
tion. He did not wait for her to 
speak twice; and the door slammed 
sharply on his square, retreating 
back. 

It was spring-like outside, with a 
soft breeze that smelled faintly of 
lilacs, drifting from the park, may- 
be. Love and laughter and romance 
were wafted heavily on the air; 
whispers that spoke of happiness and 
sentiment sounded in the branches of 
an occasional stunted, city tree. 
Katherine leaned against the win- 
dow frame and sniffed dolefully 


while the twinkling lights fluttered 
in the mist of her tears. Jimmy was 
quick-tempered, tactless, unromantic, 
but all the same he was generous and 


to be depended upon. And now 
Jimmy was gone never to return. 
Then a burning thought shot through 
her mind. Jimmy had called her a 
little grafter. Her tears vanished, 
and the city lights shone less mistily. 
Outside a hand-organ was playing a 
catchy one-step tune. Hesitatingly 
at first, then more steadily, her foot 
beat time to the rhythm. 

“T could dance—dance—to-night,” 
she thought. And then she remem- 
bered that if all had gone well she 
might have been dancing—with Jim- 
my. Jimmy never could understand 
her, but he could dance. Resolutely 
she pulled down the window to shut 
out the music. Hastily she jerked 
down the shade to keep out the beck- 
oning allurement of the lights. Fur- 
tively she picked up a book of poetry 
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and began to read the flowing lines. 

Even to the sentimentally inclined, 
a poem does not always fill an aching 
void. Katherine had a feeling of 
emptiness in her heart, but her throat 
was, paradoxically enough, filled 
with a lump that she could not dis- 
lodge. She tried to imagine the 
story-book prince and found herself 
giving him honest brown eyes, a 
short nose, a pair of lean, strong 
hands. She shrugged as the vision 
of Jimmy came to her. Vaguely she 
wanted a mother, and realized that 
she had only a rented room, with two 
steps on the porch of the house she 
called home. She thought of her 
gloomy day-time work and of the 
beautiful ladies that flitted through 
romances—embroidering  tapes- 
try with slender, jeweled fingers. 
She thought of the velvet-eyed prince 
who had never come. 

The air in the room grew stifling. 
Nervously Katherine pulled up the 
shade again—then the window. No 
lingering hint of music drifted 
through, but the lilacs’ vague per- 
fume still hung on the breeze, the 
lights still beckoned. Somewhere in 
the city was Jimmy—the tactless on- 
—dancing gaily, perhaps, with som 
beautiful girl. A great many beai:- 
tiful girls liked Jimmy’s dancing 
With a sudden little gasp Katherin 
reached for her small boyish ha: 
and jammed it down on her head. 

“T can’t stand it here,” she mur 
mured. “It’s too—” vainly she 
searched for an adequate word. 
“It’s too—” Outside, the city lay 
with its laughter and tears, its play 
and work, its romance. Inside, lone- 
liness lurked in the corners and des- 
pair peeped furtively from the closet. 
With a mild slam Katherine closed 
the door after her and stepped into 
the street. 

The park, with its budding flowers, 
its growing trees, its whispering 
leaves, lay four long disagreeable 
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blocks and two short fashionable 
ones from Katherine’s door. There, 
at least, she would be free from the 
dark weariness of her room, the cold, 
silent gaze of her blank walls. She 
walked down the first four streets in 
a daze, stepping mechanically past 
the playing children who should have 
been in bed, and the gossiping wom- 
en who should have been doing their 
supper dishes. She went in at the 
nearest park entrance, and sank on 
the first bench under a tree with a 
sigh of relief. The soft wind, play- 
ing with a tiny curl that lay on her 
forehead, echoed the sigh gently. It 
was spring. 

Even the best minds go on a strike 
at times and stop thinking. On such 
occasions the eyes gaze into the far 
away and a feeling of ineffable peace 
steals into the soul. Katherine’s was 
a commonplace little mind, over- 
burdened just at present with senti- 
ment and trouble. To cease think- 


ing was a great relief, and with eyes 


fixed unseeingly on a black city sky- 
line silhouetted against the starlit 
sky, she drifted away through space. 
Eagerly she sniffed, without thought, 
at the sweetness of flowers; gently 
her hands clasped in her lap. The 
silence of the night swept over her— 
submerged her. The ladies and 
knights that peopled her brain faded 
into the distance. Jimmy Conolly 
and the quarrel ceased to be 


“Good evening,” said a voice; it 
was a well-modulated, soft, but emi- 
nently masculine voice. The clouds 
rolled away from her brain, and with 
a start her conscious mind came 
back. She was in the park. Jimmy 
was angry. It was spring time— 
there were lilacs blooming. Jimmy 
was never coming to see her again. 
She was lonely. There was a man 
speaking to her. Jimmy had called 
her “a little grafter!” 

With a little cry Katherine lifted 
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dazed blue eyes to the man who stood 
above her. He was a vague, tall blur 
in the thickness of the dusk, with a 
white spot for a face and two burnt 
holes for eyes. 

“Did you say anything?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“T said good evening,” answered 
the voice, “but you were so busy,”— 
a laugh rippled somewhere, behind 
his eyes maybe, it was too dark to 
see—“so busy thinking. May I sit 
down and talk to you?” 

Katherine was not the kind of girl 
who let men “pick her up.” Her 
dusky-haired head could be carried 
very proudly, her soft, blue eyes 
could be as hard and cold as thick 
ice. Her small nose could turn up 
decidedly when she wanted it to. 
She looked with scorn upon other 
girls who were less distant and proud 
—she condemned unfortunate ones 
with a heartless “serves ’em right.” 
But to-night— 

The air spoke of romance and ad- 
venture, and her poetry book at home 
lay open at a tender love scene. Jim- 
my, heartless Jimmy, was perhaps 
initiating some prettier girl into the 
intricacies of the fox trot. With a 
smile, just visible through the partial 
darkness, she moved over on the 
bench, and the tall blur sank down 
beside her. 

At short range, his head on a level 
with hers, the blur took on a pleas- 
ing form and face. Katherine, with 
shy yet searching eyes, took in a 
checked English walking suit, white 
silk socks and low shoes, soft gloves 
and a stick. Traveling higher, her 
eyes saw a brocaded necktie, a dark 
face with a curiously red-lipped 
mouth, dark eyes that smiled. She 
saw a straw hat shining with new- 
ness, and curly hair that showed 
slightly beneath it. With a start she 
found herself wondering how Jimmy 
would look in a checked suit with a 
stick, and somehow she was unable 
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to make an adequate picture of it. 

Laughingly the pleasant masculine 
voice came to her ears: 

“Well, you'll know me the next 
time!” it said. Katherine jumped 
and blushed vividly. 

“T—was thinking,” she explained. 

“Thinking again?” questioned the 
man. He laughed for the second 
time. “It’s the best thing you do—I 
take it?” 

Katherine joined in the laugh. 

“T don’t know,” she told him, 
“what’s come over me t’night. I 
feel dreamy and—queer.” 

“It's the spring, I guess,” said the 
man. He leaned toward her. 
“Spring with lilacs blooming and a 
little breeze blowing, and the air full 
of romance.” He spoke softly. 

With surprised eyes Katherine 
stared at him. At last there was a 
man who understood! In a black 
velvet suit, a rapier at his side, his 
eyes flashing under the shadow of 
his curly dark hair he would make a 
knight worthy of a fair lady. 

“Do you read any poetry?” she 
questioned. 

“Read it?” the man’s tone was 
shocked. “Read it—why, I read it 
almost all day. Who doesn’t!” 

Katherine smiled happily. A rosy, 
pink-colored dream crept around her. 

“T say,” the man’s voice broke un- 
poetically through the rosy dream. 
“I say—let’s get introduced. My 
name is Clairmont Selwyn.” He 
paused waiting. 

Jimmy Conolly is a plebeian name. 
There are Jimmies and Jimmies in 
the world. But Clairmont Selwyn— 

“And mine”—she gulped down her 
rising excitement, “mine is Katherine 
Burke.” 

“Katherine!” The man raised ap- 
preciative eyes to the pretty face in 
front of him. “It seems to suit you 
—Katherine.” Somehow he man- 
aged to make the name sound like a 
caress, and the girl at his side thrilled 
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at the tenderness of it. Jimmy 
called her Katie. 

A late bird twittered sleepily in 
the branches above them, and the 
young grass showed hair-like through 
the dark. Somewhere near a foun- 
tain splashed, and along the path in 
front of them a lover and his lass 
walked, a blue serge arm encircling a 
white waist. Katherine gave a little 
sigh of perfect happiness and turned 
eyes alight with joy on her compan- 
ion. 

“I was lonely—so lonely to-night,” 
she told him softly. 

The man slipped his arm protect- 
ingly along the back of the bench. 
His dark eyes caught hers—held 
them. They were alone in a world 
of romance. 

“T was, too,” he murmured. “But 
now it’s as if the sun has peeped out 
and smiled at me from behind a 
cloud—after a shower.” 

A motor-car, a gray streak with a 
blinding headlight hummed past 
them through the gathering night. 
Katherine changed the subject rather 
abruptly. 

“Have you ever wondered,” she 
questioned, “how it’ud be to own a 
big car and go racin’ through the 
world—to have a driver with a liv- 
ery and brass buttons? Have you 
ever wondered ?” 

Clairmont Selwyn raised his eye- 
brows ever so slightly. An amused 
smile fluttered over his face. “But 
I have just such a car,” he explained. 
“It’s out there now by the gate.” 

Katherine gave a little gasp, and 
sat up stiffly. Dreams were coming 
true in an amazingly sudden and dis- 
concerting manner. 

“A car of your own—that belongs 
to you—with a regular driver?” she 
breathed. “Or are you kidding?” 
Her voice was the voice of a dream- 
ing child, begging not to be awak- 
ened. “You're not kidding?” she 
begged. 
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“Kidding?” the man’s hand sought 
hers in the dark and strong, soft fin- 
gers closed over her slim ones. 
“Why should I kid you—Katherine 
—little spring girl! It’s out there 
now waiting, and it’s early. How 
about a little ride, and a bit of sup- 
per somewhere? I was going by my- 
self and then—” his voice expressed 
a firm thanksgiving—“then I found 
you.” He hesitated. “Will you 
go?” he asked eagerly. 

Katherine wavered. It is wrong 
to sit on a park bench and talk to a 
self-introduced man, but it is much, 
much worse to go motoring with one. 
She remembered her scathing criti- 
cism of the girl who was met every 
day by a man in a little red racer. 
Still this was Clairmont Selwyn— 
and his eyes were dark—a prince’s 
eyes, and his hands were soft and 
warm to touch. The man with the 
racer had lines beside his mouth and 
a complexion to match his car. 
Then, Jimmy was angry; and a girl 
who was sentimental must have a 
good time. One is young only once. 
Katherine pulled herself together and 
laughed a gurgling little laugh. One 
hand patted the tiny, escaping curls 
into a soft mass under her hat. 

“Why, Mr. Selwyn,” she told him 
sweetly. “It’s lovely of you to ask 
me. O’ course go!” 

The park entrance was just a step 
or so away from the bench, a few 
yards around a clump of bushes, a 
sharp turn, a stone gateway. There, 
waiting patiently, a long, low, gray 
car stood—a car with a dull gold 
unrecognizable initial, with luxuri- 
ous, leather-cushioned seats, with a 
brawny man in livery at the driver’s 
wheel. The girl drew in her breath 
sharply. It was a dream car, with a 
dream chauffeur. Sharply she 
clutched her companion’s arm. 

“What is it, little spring girl?” he 
questioned. 

Katherine spoke softly, fearfully. 
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The brogue of some long-dead an- 
cestor caught heavily on her tongue. 

“Tt’s waking me up you'll be!” she 
sighed. 

The man laughed. With a flour- 
ish that was somehow a bit overdone 
he threw open the door of the car 
and helped the bewildered girl in. 
“Around the park, Doyle,” he said 
to the chauffeur. “Then to—” He 
mentioned the name of a fashionable 
restaurant. 

Cab rides home from dances on 
rainy nights had, at one time, seemed 
very exciting to Katherine. The 
funeral pace of the horse, to her 
simple mind, had even been exhilar- 
ating. But now—she settled back on 
the seat and grasped her small hat 
in both hands—now she was flying, 
whirling across the earth as the prin- 
cess in an old fairy tale had flown. 
She did not blame the girl who rode 
in the red car—she felt a deep, a 
conspirator-like sympathy for her. 

Trees flew past, fountains, flower- 
beds, in a broad ribbon of light cut 
sharply from the darkness. They 
swung through narrow paths and 
down wide ones. Across bridges and 
down brightly-illuminated roads. 
The girl gasped and the man at her 
side laughed softly. 

“Your first ride?” he questioned 
lazily. His hand sought hers, raised 
it, kissed the slender fingers. Even 
so princes kissed their lady’s fingers. 

Across the city the car flew and 
the man dragged out his watch. 
“Half past nine,” he said. “Pretty 
early—” But Katherine interrupted. 

“T must be home,” she said, “by 
eleven. My landlady is very fussy 
and I haven’t told her I was going to 
be out.” The man chuckled. 

The car stopped with a jolt in 
front of a gaily-lighted restaurant 
and a bell boy in brilliant livery 
dashed out to meet them. A strain 
of music drifted through the win- 
dow. The man jumped to the 
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ground and helped the bewildered 
girl to alight. They went slowly up 
the red velvet-covered steps and into 
a huge restaurant with a polished 
floor in the center for dancing. 

A great many men were in even- 
ing clothes and the women were all 
elaborately gowned. With a touch 
of nervousness Katherine rested het 
hand on her companion’s arm. 

“T don’t look—very nice,” she ex- 
plained. Hadn’t—’’ 

But he interrupted her. 

“You look mighty good to me, 
little girl,” he said. His dark eyes 
searched her face. “Gad! I’m a 
lucky man,” he murmured appreci- 
atively. “It was so dark in the park 
that I didn’t realize—” He paused 
expressively and Katherine blushed. 

The head waiter bowed before 
them. He seemed to know the man, 
for he murmured a name that, in his 
broken English, did not sound very 
like Selwyn, and led the way to a 
table screened with palms from the 


rest of the room. Commandingly he 
beckoned a waiter—hissed an order 


and left, bowing as he went. They 
were alone. 

“My!” Katherine was plainly be- 
wildered. “They know you here, 
don’t they?” It was not unpleasing 
to be with a popular man. “But 
didn’t they pronounce y’ name 
funny ?” 

“Did they?” asked the man. His 
brow clouded and he murmured 
something under his breath that 
Katherine could not hear. “They 
can’t talk very plainly—all the serv- 
ants are French, you know.” 

The waiter was coming back. He 
carried a tray loaded with thin sand- 
wiches and a salad. Behind him fol- 
lowed a boy with a silver ice-filled 
pail. It was all like a dream, and 
Katherine smiled across the table 
into a pair of dark, tender eyes. 
Jimmy, the tactless one, was of an- 
other world—a world very far away. 
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The waiter began deftly arrang- 
ing silverware and shining crystal on 
the table. He brought out two thin 
gold-rimmed glasses and placed them 
with an eye to the artistic effect. 
Gracefully he served the salad and 
passed the sandwiches. Then he 
scooped away the cracked ice and 
lifted a large bottle from the silver 
pail. Swiftly he filled the two glass- 
es with a bubbling, foaming molten 
gold that Katherine recognized front 
descriptions as champagne. 

The man raised his glass. Across 
the space glimmering with damask 
and silver his eyes sought her face. 

“Your health!” he said, but Kathe- 
rine did not raise her glass in re- 
sponse. Across the flowers, the 
salad and the sandwiches her eyes 
looked explainingly into his. 

“IT don’t drink,” she told him. 

“Don’t drink!” the man laughed 
rather harshly and drained his glass. 
“Don’t drink? Why, it’s champagne. 
You'll like it!” 

Katherine shook her head just a 
bit stubbornly. Her fork dipped into 
the salad. 

“I'd rather not,” she said. 

“But why?” the man_ persisted. 
He poured himself another glass. 
“Why not,” he questioned, “when 
you’re my guest?” 

Katherine forgot the quarrel for a 
moment. She saw herself with a 
glass of beer in front of her at a 
cheap dance hall. She saw Jimmy’s 
brown hand drawing it away. 

’ “T promised Jimmy that I wouldn’t 
—ever!” she told him. 

“And who the devil is Jimmy?” 
the man exclaimed. “What’s he got 
to do with you?” It was his first 
unprincely speech. 

Katherine was nonplussed. How 
could she explain? What was Jim- 
my to her? She choked on a small 
sandwich. 

“Why he’s someone I used t’ 
know,” she explained. Firmly she 
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pushed away her glass. “I won't 
drink it!” she said a bit fearfully. 

“Oh!” returned peevishly. 
“Well, I’m sure I’m. not making 
you!” The sarcasm in his voice was 
‘very unprincely indeed. 

The salad was beginning to lose its 
savor, the romance was beginning to 
grow a little flat and stale. With 
eyes that looked suddenly hard the 
man across the table watched her as 
a cat watches a mouse. 

“Bum little sport!” he chuckled. 
“Well, you’re the loser.” He or- 
dered another bottle of champagne 
and something vaguely pink in a 
queerly shaped glass. Katherine 
watched him in very real alarm. 

The music swelled and from the 
other side of the palms a bare-shoul- 
dered Spanish dancer clicked casta- 
nets and smiled out of the corners 
of her long, narrow, dark-lashed 
eyes. A loud burst of clapping 
greeted her, and somehow an over- 


whelming surge of disgust crept over 


Katherine. She shivered. 

“Cold ?” questioned the man across 
the table thickly. His soft white 
hand slid clumsily across the cloth 
and an upset glass of wine drenched 
his sleeve. “‘N— mind,” he said, and 
his hand grasped hers hard while the 
other one raised the glass again. 
“We're good frien’s—even if—she 
is—bum li’l’ sport!” 

Katherine knew an 
man when she saw him. Cheeks 
flaming, she jumped to her feet. 

“Take me home,” she _ cried, 
“now 

“Certainly m’ dear,” he choked, 
“certainly.” He signed the check 
presented to him. “Certainly m’ 
dear—we'll go.” “Home, Doyle,” he 
said as they entered the car. 

The girl jumped. 

“You don’t know where I live!” 
she cried. 

The man laughed thickly. 

“We're going where / live,” he ex- 
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plained. His arms reached out to- 
ward her in the dark, and held her 
close. With a push that was very 
vicious, Katherine freed herself. 

“Let me out,” she shrilled. The 
man laughed up at her from his cor- 
ner. The car was going fast. 

A huddled, hopeless little heap, 
Katherine sank down on the cush- 
ioned seat. 

“Oh, Mother Mary!” she prayed 
aloud in despair, though she knew 
that the day of miracles was past. 

In the darkness of a side street the 
car stopped gratingly. Doyle jumped 
and opened the door. 

“T’m sick o’ this,” he said, and his 
voice was the hearty Irish voice that 
one would have expected from just 
seeing his broad, solid back. “It’s all 
right, Misther Howard”—Katherine 
started at the name—‘“when ye take 
out any o’ these blonde chorus girls, 
an’ blow ’em t’ supper. They know 
what they’re doin’ . But 
when y’ take out a little girl what 
won't drink—oh! yes, I know—an’ 
hits ye, and prays, then I interfere. 
See!” 

From the corner the man glared up 
with dark, savage eyes. 

“You'll lose your job for this, 
Doyle!” he snarled. 

“Damn the job!” Doyle returned 
succinctly. “Besides, y’ don’t dare. 
I know too much! Now shut up. 
You, kid,” he turned to the trembling 
girl. “Don’t stop t’ thank me. I had 
a daughter yer age—once. You beat 
it an’ go home. An’ don’t act like a 
little fool again—ridin’ with strange 
men.” He opened the door. 

Tremblingly the girl climbed 
down. The man in the corner stood 
up to follow her but was pushed 
back by a firm Irish hand. Doyle 
climbed upon his seat again and 
grasped the wheel. With a gasping 
breath of relief that was half a 
prayer Katherine ran frantically into 
the shadows. 
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When, tired out, Katherine 
stopped running she looked at a sign 
post. The street was far from her 
home. With dragging feet she 
started to walk. 

Still scented faintly with lilacs, the 
breeze gently fanned her throbbing 
head, but the night was strangely de- 
void of romance. 

“T wonder if Jimmy ’ll make up,” 
she sobbed half aloud. 

As she turned the last corner a 
neighboring clock struck twelve. 
At her own porch steps an eager 
figure rose to meet her. 

“Girl!” There was a note of great 
relief in the figure’s voice. “Girl— 
Katie—I came back at ten and I’ve 
been sittin’ here, waitin’. God, I 
was scared! Will you forgive me?” 
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Katherine ‘lifted two wet, tired 
blue eyes to his face. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “there’s nothin’ 
to forgive. It was my fault!” 

With an inarticulate cry the man 
reached down and grasped her hand. 
He had learned a lesson earlier in 
the evening. Softly he kissed the 
slender fingers. 

Katherine’s taut nerves snapped. 
Jerkingly she pulled her hand away. 

“Jimmy Conolly,” she cried. “that 
ain’t the way t’ kiss . Don’t 
you ever do that again!” Suddenly 
her tired arms flung themselves 
around his neck, her weary head 
dropped on his shoulder. “When’ll 
we get hitched?” she murmured. 

The night was dark, silent, mys- 
terious. It was spring. 


O, WERE YOU IN ACHILL? 
BY PADRAIC COLUM 


, WERE you in Achill, in Achill, in Achill, 
And when you were in Achill, what did you hear them say? 


Yes, I was in Achill, in Achill, in Achill, 
And when I was in Achill I heard a girl to say: 


I'd bring you these for dowry: The green field next the lea, 
White sheep upon the mountain, and calves that follow me; 
I saw you on the hillside on the morn of Wednesday, 

I thought you’d come and ask for me, but you kept far away. 
I’d ask her of her people, the girl I would like, 

I'd let her be beside me till twelve o’clock would strike, 

O, if you won’t ask for me but leave me here instead, 

The narrow, narrow coffin will shortly be my bed. 


It is not far to Achill, to Achill, to Achill, 
It is not far to Achill, and harvesters come home! 


My place will be the coffin, my bed beneath the sod, 
And without your converse with me, my soul will be with God! 


CHOOSING A LIFE WORK 


THE PROFESSION OF ARCHITECTURE 


By AyMar Embury, II 


[| This article by one of the best known American architects is the first of 


a series that aims toward helping young men and women to choose a career. 
These articles will all be written by authorities qualified by successful expe- 
rience in the professions and businesses discussed. Next in the series will 


66 HAT do I want out of life?” 
This is the fundamentai 
question to be answered before set- 
tling upon any profession or occu- 
pation, since these are but ways of 
securing what we want. It is the 
end which is of primary importance ; 
the means are but secondary. Of 
course, we should like to select some 
way of making a livelihood which in 
itself would be attractive to us, yet 
a taste or liking for some particular 
occupation is rarely the determining 
factor in its choice. If it were, most 
of us would be something spectacu- 
lar; clowns in the circus, locomotive 
engineers, or soldiers ; I have always 
had a sneaking desire to be a clog 
dancer on the vaudeville stage. 

A natural ability to draw, or an 
interest in good design are not suf- 
ficiently influential factors to justi- 
fy taking up the profession of ar- 
chitecture as a life work. We must 
first discover whether success in it 
is going to give us what we want 
(for we always assume that we are 
going to succeed in whatever line 
upon which we embark), and we 
should compare carefully its prob- 
able results in architecture with 
those of success in other fields of 
endeavor, and determine, as nearly 
as we can in advance, whether or 
not this profession can give us what 
we want out of life. 

The architect may hope for re- 
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wards from his profession; he can 
make a modest living ; he can achieve 
a certain amount of reputation; he 
can even acquire a sort of fame; and 
the superlative architect may hope to 
have visible and tangible evidences 
of his greatness handed down 
through the centuries to continue 
when the great lawyers, the great 
financiers, and the great surgeons 
contemporary with him will be re- 
membered only as names. In these 
impalpable and immaterial things 
there is a certain high satisfaction, 
but they are unaccompanied by what 
men in the other occupations and 
professions regard as natural by- 
products of success; wealth, social 
distinction and current prominence. 
If it is wealth, and all the good 
things that wealth can bring into life, 
that one wants, architecture should 
be dismissed from consideration, for 
our best known architects have lived 
and died, not in poverty perhaps, but 
certainly not in affluence. 

There are, it is true, a few men 
who have made money out of the 
profession, but, I think, in no case 
have they been successful as the pro- 
fession regards success; they may 
have designed large buildings; they 
may have executed many buildings ; 
but it seems unhappily true that so 
large a proportion of an architect’s 
commission must be expended to 
procure the perfection of line and 
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finish of detail which mark great 
work, that he cannot measure his 
success by its financial reward. Even 
to the men who have made most 
money out of their work, the returns 
have not been comparable with those 
in other professions. The greatest 
of our lawyers, doctors, painters, 
and financiers would be included in 
a list of millionaires, but the archi- 
tects are regretfully exempt from the 
odium which attaches to wealth. 

Thus far we have based considera- 
tion of the profession on the assump- 
tion of success; let us consider for a 
minute what chances the average 
man has of attaining this success. 
In the first place, it may be laid down 
almost as an axiom that to succeed 
a man must have extraordinary abil- 
ity or powerful social connections, 
since work can come to him in only 
one of two ways; by winning com- 
petitions or by direct award. So a 
man without powerful connections, 
or without the social graces which 
will make influential friends, must 
depend upon competitions for his 
primary recognition. After he has 
executed good work other work is 
more or less likely to follow, but it 
is the first few jobs which are hard 
to get, and the young man who has 
open to him only the hard road of 
competitions must be of extraordi- 
nary merit to attain his goal. 

The reasons for this are two-fold: 
In the first place in every competi- 
tion of magnitude the young man 
will find himself competing against 
the best in his profession, men who 
may be of equal ability, and who are 
certainly of greater experience, and 
while the average competition is, at 
the present time, judged without 
fear or favor, the beginner without 
long previous training in the pro- 
fession can hardly hope to win (ex- 
cept through accident). The second 
reason is that a very substantial num- 
ber of these competitions are not 
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open to beginners, and in all the 
more important ones the applicant 
for permission to enter, must sub- 
mit with his application a record of 
his work which will convince the 
committee that he has knowledge and 
experience enough to execute the 
building satisfactorily if he should 
win it. It will readily be seen, there- 
fore, that it is difficult to begin or to 
sustain a practice by means of work 
acquired only through competition. 
Yet, though difficult, this is not im- 
possible. Some of the most famous 
men in this country have begun their 
practice by hard-earned victories, 
and the esteem in which these men 
are held by the profession is enor- 
mously increased because every ar- 
chitect realizes that their abilities 
must be tremendous. 

The opportunities of obtaining 
work without competition have of 
late years become fewer to the aver- 
age architect, because many men of 
independent wealth or men who have 
come from wealthy families, have 
gone into the profession, not so 
much because of any natural taste or 
inclination for it, as because it is a 
“nice, light profession, suitable to a 
gentleman.” Their connections in- 
sure them a certain amount of busi- 
ness, regardless of their ability, and 
their entry into the profession is 
made easy by the fact that there is 
no fixed course of preparation nec- 
essary. In most states an architect 
is known by the sign on his door, 


‘and any one who can buy such a 


sign, or procure it on credit, can call 
himself an architect. Even in those 
states where architects are required 
to be licensed before they begin to 
practice their profession, licenses 
are usually given to a graduate of an 
architectural school without further 
examination, or after examinations 
which are easy and superficial. 
This is a condition of affairs very 
different from that which confronts 
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the young man who intends entering 
law or medicine; the state examina- 
tions in these two professions are ex- 
tremely rigid, and a long technical 
training of the most serious charac- 
ter is usually pre-requisite to the 
state examination. Such precautions 
are wise, for even if they do not 
keep out of law and medicine men 
unfitted for their practice, they at 
least insure a thorough academic 
training before the lives and proper- 
ty of the public are committed to 
their hands. It is quite true that the 
dangers resulting from the employ- 
ment of an unskillful or inexperi- 
enced architect are not quite so seri- 
ous, or at least not quite so apparent, 
as those which would occur were ap- 
prentice physicians and lawyers to 
be employed. The danger to life 
which might result from faulty de- 
sign of buildings is minimized, be- 
cause the average contractor who 
works from the architect’s drawings 
has a fair knowledge of the strength 
of materials, and also a wholesome 
respect for damage suits arising from 
bad construction. He generally sees 
that the buildings will at least stand 
up. But though danger from this 
source is small it is nevertheless not 
negligible, especially in country 
places which have no laws regulat- 
ing building construction. 

In employing the architect, how- 
ever, the general run of clients take 
chances which they would never take 
with their lawyers. The sums of 
money expended under the direction 
of an architect vastly exceed those 
contended for in the courts, and the 
amounts which not only may be, but 
are annually wasted by poor plan- 
ning, uneconomical construction, and 
faulty design, are enormous. On the 
other hand, it is very doubtful if 
any rigid system of state examina- 
tions and licenses could remedy this 
condition of affairs, though it would 
probably keep out of the profession 
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a number of men who are of the 
highest standard as designers, but 
who have not had the technical in- 
struction necessary to enable them 
to pass the only sort of examinations 
that a state could set. The ranks 
of the architectural profession have 
been in the past and are in the pres- 
ent constantly being recruited from 
kindred professions in which knowl- 
edge of construction is not essential, 
the newcomers depending upon oth- 
ers to keep them from making struc- 
tural errors until they have become 
familiar with the work through prac- 
tical experience. The very ease with 
which an outsider may enter the pro- 
fession probably has been, on the 
whole, a benefit to it, since many of 
the best architects in the country 
have been without training in an ar- 
chitectural school. They have ac- 
quired their practical knowledge in 
the hard school of experience, either 
through work which they have al- 
most immediately secured for them- 
selves; or through years of training 
in other men’s offices. 

A not inconsiderable proportion of 
the whole profession—perhaps an 
even larger proportion of its upper 
ranks—consists of men who began 
their lives as office boys in architects’ 
offices, and there is probably no other 
business or profession where the 
whole rank and file of the juniors 
so confidently expect some day to be- 
come seniors, or where so much en- 
couragement and assistance is of- 
fered to them both by their com- 
rades and their employers. Almost 
every practicing architect has work- 
ing under him a certain number of 
draughtsmen, it may be only one or 
two, or the number may mount up 
to a hundred or more; of all these 
draughtsmen, not one per cent ex- 
pect to continue as draughtsmen; 
and in the end probably ninety per 
cent of them either become practic- 
ing architects, or else leave architec- 
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ture for other lines of business. 

The profession has this one con- 
siderable advantage over most oth- 
ers. Its practice does not unfit a 
man for other occupations, but in- 
stead is an excellent training school 
for several. The building business 
in this country is an enormous one, 
and a very great proportion of the 
men who officer the big building com- 
panies have been trained in archi- 
tects’ offices. After a man_ has 
worked for a few years as a 
draughtsman he can very readily ac- 
quire enough knowledge of prices 
to become an estimating man in a 
builder’s office, and his acquaintance- 
ship with architects, gained as a 
draughtsman, may make him an ex- 
cellent business getter for a contract- 
or, and eventually lead to a partner- 
ship. In many other lines (some of 
them apparently unrelated to archi- 
tecture) men trained as draughts- 
men are found to be of use; some 
become designers for publishing 
houses, many of them go with deco- 
rators as designers or salesmen, or 
both: men who have had superin- 
tendent’s work in an architect’s of- 
fice, make excellent testers for the 
manufacturers of building material, 
since they know exactly what quali- 
ties the architect is likely to desire. 
Thus if a man finds that he is un- 
likely to succeed in the direct prac- 
tice of his profession he has some- 
thing to fall back upon, and is in a 
position different from that of the 
doctor or lawyer who grows to dis- 
like his profession, and is unable to 
change it, because he knows nothing 
else. It should also be remembered 
in considering architecture as a pro- 
fession, that the beginner is “paid 
while learning,” a thing which is true 
in many businesses, but in very few 
professions. 

Architecture has many gates of 
entry as well as egress; it is not a 
hard profession to enter. Probably 
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the normal method, and certainly the 
most desirable one of beginning, is 
by way of an architectural school. 
After high school (where the boy 
should pay particular attention to 
drawing and to manual training) he 
goes to the architectural department 
of one of the universities. Excellent 
schools of architecture are main- 
tained in the east at Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology ; in the middle 
west at the University of Illinois and 
the University of Michigan; in the 
far west at the University of Cali- 
fornia ; these are by no means all the 
good schools which exist, but are rep- 
resentative of the better known ones. 
In these schools a man learns to draw 
a little, acquires the principles of 
structural design, and gains, besides, 
the general collegiate training which 
is coming more and more to be con- 
sidered valuable to the business man 
of to-day. After his graduation, he 
usually obtains a position as 
draughtsman in some architect’s of- 
fice, and good office training is more 
essential than good school training. 
He remains a draughtsman for a 
period which is entirely dependent 
upon his ability to progress, or to 
secure work. His first commissions 
will probably be executed while he 
is still a draughtsman; the drawings 
made in the evenings, or on Sun- 
days ; the work superintended at such 
odd moments as he can be spared 
from the office—and most employers 
are rather liberal about permitting 
their men to take time off to do their 
own work. Gradually, if his first 
work is successful, other work will 
come to him; and finally he will es- 
tablish an office of his own, either by 
himself, or in partnership with other 
men. 

This is probably the pleasantest 
and most satisfactory of all ways of 
becoming an architect, since one has 
the fun of college life, as well as the 
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prestige that is given by a college 
training, and the well rounded educa- 
tion which the university alone can 
impart. It does, however, require a 
certain amount of money to complete 
a college course before beginning 
work, but no one who is sincerely de- 
sirous of becoming an architect need 
feel that he is barred by lack of 
money. All of vur large cities have 
free institutions of some kind in 
which the rudiments of drawing 
may be learned, such as Pratt Insti- 
tute, Cooper Union and the Mechan- 
ics Institute in New York. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
in many cases, also conduct courses 
in architecture and drawing. To 
these institutions many of the prac- 
ticing architects look for their office 
boys, and if a boy does not have a 
chance to get into an architect’s office 
as an office boy before he completes 
his school course, he can, at its com- 
pletion, go out and hunt for a job 
with a certificate in his hand. He 
stands just about as good a chance of 
getting one as the college graduate, 
and he also will command about the 
same salary, at the beginning eight 
to twelve dollars a week, depending 
upon how rapidly his technical skill 
has developed. I worked in five dif- 
ferent offices before I started out for 
myself, and in only one of them was 
there the slightest inclination on the 
part of any of the men to keep the 
beginner back ; there was no friction, 
no jealousy, no attempt to belittle 
each other’s efforts, but, on the con- 
trary, in all of the men in four of 
the offices, and in most of the men 
in the fifth, I observed a constant 
helpful kindness and willingness to 
teach the new man design and con- 
struction, to help him earn more 
money, and assist him to advance. 
This spirit of helpfulness was not 
restricted to my colleagues, but was 
evinced by my employers as well. 
Most of the young men who have 
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not been college trained men are 
able, through the Beaux Arts Socie- 
ty, to acquire much of the valuable 
technical part of college training. 
The Beaux Arts Society, which con- 
sists of men who have been trained 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
have established, in all the larger 
cities of the United States and in a 
very considerable number of the 
smaller ones, so-called “ateliers,” 
where a series of problems differing 
in no respect from those given at the 
schools, are worked out. The ate- 
liers are self-supporting and the 
teachers in most cases give their 
services, so that the money paid in 
by the various members of an atelier 
is expended only for light, heat and 
rent. In them a man can learn to 
draw as well as in college, and has 
the opportunity to develop his own 
ideas and not those of some employ- 
er. The problems are submitted in 
a sort of competition, and the men 
are marked by giving them what are 
called “First Mentions,” “Second 
Mentions,” or “Mentions,” which 
mean that the work is either very 
good, good or passable; after a man 
has secured a sufficient number of 
mentions in the lower class, known 
as Class B, he graduates into Class 
A, and after he has acquired a suf- 
ficient number of values in the up- 
per class he is given a certificate of 
efficiency which is as well worth hav- 
ing as a college degree. 

While I believe that the best pos- 
sible training for architecture is that 
which a man gets in an office, his 
work there will be largely on work- 
ing drawings, and in order to obtain 
an independent practice he must have 
a certain amount of proficiency in 
sketching, that is, in the prepara- 
tion of show drawings which will 
attract the client, or which will look 
well in competition, for competition 
drawings are of a type distinct from 
working drawings. Of course, if a 
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man worked in an architect’s office 
long enough, and it happened to be 
a good office, he would in time learn 
all that he learns in an atelier; but 
the atelier training is a way of 
speeding up the preparatory process 
which has been of the greatest pos- 
sible service to the profession in this 
country. It gives a man an oppor- 
tunity to work on all sorts of prob- 
lems he would not be apt to meet in 
any office in which he might be em- 
ployed, but which would, perhaps, 
occur in his own practice. For ex- 
ample, certain offices are devoted al- 
most entirely to specialties, country 
houses, factories or churches, yet no 
draughtsman in one of those offices 
can confidently expect that all his life 
he is going to work on one sort of 
building, and his ability to design 
other sorts of buildings independent- 
ly is acquired only in the atelier. 

I have found in the course of my 
experience, both in other men’s of- 
fices and in my own practice as an 
independent architect, that probably 
the best men in the profession to- 
day are those who have begun at the 
bottom and gone through to the top, 
whether or not they have had a col- 
lege training. These men know 
their business from all sides, and 
are capable designers; they are fa- 
miliar with construction, they can 
make show drawings, and they have 
acquired speed in the mechanical 
process of drawing which has a very 
distinct money value to their em- 
ployers and to themselves. 

On the other hand there are a cer- 
tain number of men who have en- 
tered the profession from the top, 
really knowing very little about an 
architect’s business, but who have 
been deservedly successful. I recall 
two painters who drifted into archi- 
tecture without any previous train- 
ing, and who now stand very near 
the top of the profession, and there 
is at least one lawyer who became an 
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architect because of his opportuni- 
ties to get work, who has shown con- 
siderable strength in the newer field. 
He has the reputation of being un- 
able to draw at all, but he has the 
business instinct which enables him 
to see that each part of his work is 
properly executed by good draughts- 
men, and the good taste which per- 
mits him to choose the sort of thing 
he wants to do, and to see that he 
gets it. 

This brings up a rather curious 
point in the profession; success in 
design does not seem to depend very 
much upon ability as a draughts- 
man; there are a number of men in 
the city of New York who are mag- 
nificent draughtsmen but poor ar- 
chitects; their drawings look as if 
they would produce beautiful build- 
ings, but actually do not; on the oth- 
er hand there are a number of men 
who draw very badly, but who have 
the ability to think out, to visualize 
the scheme, and sufficient knowledge 
of the technical side of the profes- 
sion to make drawings which ex- 
plain it. 

The architect, to be genuinely suc- 
cessful, must be so in two ways; the 
plans of his buildings must be con- 
venient and economical, and the ex- 
teriors must be beautiful; but a good 
plan by no means presupposes a good 
elevation. Some of the most beauti- 
ful buildings we have are built on 
plans which are wretchedly suited to 
the requirements, and, conversely, 
many excellent working plans are en- 
closed in ugly walls. 

Some men possess a natural in- 
stinct for plan without being other- 
wise capable architects, and this tal- 
ent is almost as much of an asset as 
is the ability to design exteriors, and 
is especially useful in competitive 
work, since competitions are decided 
about three-quarters on the merits of 
the plan submitted. This way of di- 
viding the judgment is largely due to 
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the influence of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, which has been for the past 
twenty years the place where very 
many of our good men have compie- 
ted their training. The French ar- 
chitects have always laid great stress 
on plan, and their buildings are al- 
most invariably better in this respect 
than those in England and in Ger- 
many, and the proficiency of the 
French draughtsman in the technical 
execution of drawings is, in general, 
superior to that found in any other 
country. 

Most of the men entering the pro- 
fession regard European travel as 
almost essential to the completion 
of their training, and most of them 
want to pass part of the time so spent 
as students at the Beaux Arts. Now 
it may seem that this ambition is 
more or less visionary to the pocr 
man entering architecture, but it is 
surprising to find how many 
draughtsmen have found it possible 
to make the European trip. This is 
done in a number of different ways; 
the opportunities for making extra 
money in an architect’s office are 
endless, there is the “over time,” 
which is very frequent, and which 
is paid for in excess of the weekly 
salary; there are very many compe- 
titions open to draughtsmen, with 
money prizes running in some cases 
as high as $1,000; and there are a 
number of travel scholarships which 
may be won in competition. The 
Society of Beaux Arts architects in 
this country, for example, has a com- 
petition every year, the winner of 
which is given $1,000 a year for two 
and a half years, during which time 
he is supposed to spend his winters 
studying in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and his summers in travel. Each 
university of prominence has one or 
more scholarships awarded annually 
to its students, and in several cities 
scholarships have been established 
for local draughtsmen. Some of the 
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architects of prominence also send 
abroad especially competent and de- 
serving employees for travel and 
study, and I know of very many 
cases where capable men who have 
saved enough partially to pay for a 
year or so of foreign travel, have 
been helped and given money by their 
employers to give them a more ex- 


tended opportunity. In fact, it may 


be said that on the whole there is no 
other profession in which the young 
men are so assisted, encouraged and 
advised by older practitioners. 

I have reserved what is to me the 
greatest thing about the profession 
until the last ; the pure joy which one 
gets out of the work itself, whether 
as a draughtsman or as an architect, 
In either case one feels daily the 
pleasure of creating something, it 
may be that of a draughtsman, work- 
ing out other men’s ideas which do 
not exactly accord with his own, or 
that of an architect, expressing to a 
large extent his client’s ideas, with 
which he may sympathize even less. 
In any event, however, one has the 
feeling of really being responsible 
for something concrete, and not of 
simply repeating some mechanical 
process which appears to serve no 
useful purpose in the world. The 
man who is making full size de- 
tails, and the man who is making 
sketches, are both in a sense creat- 
ing, in one case the scheme, and in 
the other the detail essential to it, 
and the draughtsman or architect 
who is worth his salt, realizes that 
there is no part of the building which 
cannot be illuminated by artistic de- 
sign. 

There are so very many things to 
be learned about architecture that 
through a long, long period at the 
beginning of a draughtsman’s career 
he is almost daily engaged in work- 
ing out unfamiliar problems, and 
there are very few occasions when 
he has to repeat work with which he 
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is familiar. He may do twenty cor- 
nices, but each of the twenty will 
present to him some problem as novel 
as the second, and on the twenty-first 
he will search as eagerly for the deli- 
cacy of curve necessary to produce 
the desired shadow on the completed 
building, as he‘did on the first. Yet 
after years of work for other men, 
the draughtsman begins to want to 
feel out things for himself; he may 
be pleased with the work which goes 
out over his employer’s name, but he 
can never be contented until he has 
sent out work over his own; and I 
know of no condition more unhappy 
than that of the capable, intelligent 
and ambitious draughtsman to whom 
the opportunity to execute work for 
himself never comes. 

Another thing about the profes- 
sion which makes it to many men de- 
sirable is the very pleasant condi- 
tions under which one works in the 
average office. With the drawing 
some superintendence is usually min- 
gled, sending the architect into the 
open air and giving him an opportu- 
nity to see what his ideas look like 
in actuality. There is the constant 
expectation of new work, and the 
feature that one often meets inter- 
esting and agreeable people in new 
clients. Then there is the gambler’s 
uncertainty about the business which 
is not without its attractions; the ar- 
chitect may land next week or next 
year a great, fine job, or he may half 
starve in his attempts to keep going. 
The draughtsman can usually depend 
upon the envelope coming around at 
pay day, but the architectural pro- 
fession is essentially precarious ; one 
never knows when the public is go- 
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ing to be pleased with one’s work, or 
when it is going to tire of it. The 
salary of a draughtsman compares 
not unfavorably with that of the 
clerk, although fifty dollars a week 
is the maximum except for extraor- 
dinary men, and thirty and thirty- 
five dollars a week is considered fair- 
ly large pay. These amounts how- 
ever apply only to the preparatory 
years when a man is accumulating 
his equipment for independent work ; 
once past that time he becomes un- 
certain about what he will earn—it 
may be nothing at all; the only cer- 
tainty about one’s earnings is that 
they will never be very large. 

I have attempted to present the 
profession as fairly as can a man 
who would not think of changing to 
any other. I very often regret that 
I can see no opportunity to become 
rich, but I never regret not having 
gone into a profession where such a 
chance existed. My own preliminary 
years were passed in pleasant offices 
with agreeable men around me, and 
decent men above me. I entered the 
profession fresh from Princeton, 
where there is no architectural 
course, and my success in the pro- 
fession, whatever it has been (no 
one can know just how successful 
he is), I feel that I owe to the help 
and encouragement of those people 
with whom I worked. This is to 
me one of the finest things about the 
profession ; in architecture one feels 
almost like a member of a great fra- 
ternity, where everybody is trying 
to help everybody else, and if one 
can’t make money at it,—well, there 
are other things in life besides 
money. 
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of Will’ is wonderful.”’— 
Owen J. McCaughey, Secy. 
of Corp. Securities Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

‘*Enclosed find check; send 
15 copies to our New York 
office.""— W. M. Taylor, 
Efficiency Expert, the 
Overland Auto Co., Toledo. 

‘The character of ‘ Power 
of Will’ such that he 
who reads and puts forth 
effort will soon find him- 
self out of the common 
herd.""—F. A. Good, Pres- 
ident of Neb. Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn., Cowles, Neb. 

“I have carefully gone 
over ‘Power of Will’ and 
find itadmirable. I antici- 
pate both pleasure and 
profit from its practice.”’ 
—Charles Olin, Editorial 

ms, Boston Evening 
Transcript, Boston, Mass. 
*“Here’s $3 for you. ‘Power 
of Will’ received. It is the 
book I’ve wished for, for 
years.’’ — J. Seawell, 
Clerk of Supreme Court, 
State of re Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. 


' We have hun- 
dreds of testi- 
monials like 
these on file. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me & copy of 
“Power of Will’? on approval. 

I agree to remit $3.00 or reanall the 
book in 5 days. 


ADDRESS... 
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EDITORIAL CONFIDENCES 


W E had a two-fold purpose in 
arranging for the series of 
special articles that begins in this is- 
sue under the heading, “Choosing a 
Life Work.” First, we wanted to 
provide a means of clarifying the 
vague ideas of young men and wom- 
en as to what careers they will fol- 
low after graduation from high- 
school or university; second, we 
wanted to perform a similar service 
by helping parents to advise their 
sons and daughters. Incidentally the 
articles, as may be seen by Mr. Em- 
bury’s presentation of the profession 
of architecture in this number, will 
constitute an exposition of the inter- 
esting details of the various profes- 
sions and businesses included in the 
series. Each will be written by a 
practising authority—one who loves 
his work and has made it a success. 
Each will tell of the training that is 
required, the difficulties that will be 
encountered, and the rewards, both 
in money and satisfaction, that are 
offered. 


Mr. Embury, author of “The Pro- 
fession of Architecture,” has made 
an enviable reputation as a designer 
of country and suburban houses. He 
is the author of several books, in- 
cluding “Country Houses” and “The 
Dutch Colonial House,” but he is best 
known by the many excellent ex- 
amples of his architectural work in 
this part of the United States. 


There will be another story in 
next month’s issue by James Branch 
Cabell, whose “Belhs Cavaliers” 
brings a whiff of medieval atmos- 
phere to this number of Lrpprn- 
cott’s. We count ourselves fortun- 
ate to have secured these stories from 


Mr. Cabell, for they are of a type 
that many authors have essayed. but 
few have successfully produced— 
the kind that castle walls would tell 
if they could speak—the kind that 
knowing, appreciative souls read be- 
tween the lines of ancient tomes. 
They are stories of personality, both 
as to the subjects and the manner of 
telling. 

One of our readers, personally un- 
known to us, recently wrote an in- 
spiring letter in response to our ask- 
ing for opinions of Lippincott’s. 
“IT have received no direct inquiry 
card from you concerning my prefer- 
ences such as you note in your Edi- 
torial Confidences in your April is- 
sue,” he says; but he continues, 
“May I say that I like the idea of 
that page and congratulate you on 
it? And I hope the material you 
obtain will always be judged on its 
quality and not nationality.” He 
prefers the novelette to the serial, 
but he adds, “Your short stories, I 
think, are more interesting than were 
those we used to get before your 
management began.” 


a 


Is poetry on the decline? There 
are many sweet singers to-day, but 


the great ones are few and the dis- 


tances which separate them are con- 
siderable. Is it for lack of encour- 
agement, or is the spirit lacking? 
Lippincott’s has always been hos- 
pitable to good verse, believing that 
it numbers among its readers a large 
percentage of people who appreciate 
this form of literature. Let us hear 
from you on this subject. Remember 
that you are helping us to edit the 
magazine.—THE EpiTor. 
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So they overeat . 


comes indigestion, etimes sore (*‘stomach throat*’), 
loss of appetite, pale\cheeks. 
who've had experience ¥ 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 


Give that hard-playing, fast-growing boy or girl of yours this 
real food tonic. It will be good for them—strengthen and 
build them up. 
All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt Nutrine declared by U.S. Internal Revenue Department 
a pure malt product, not an alcoholic beverage. Contains 
14% per cent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Book on Request 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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INVIDIOUS 


They had been having their first 
quarrel. 

“Well,” remarked the husband 
angrily, “you may say what you like, 
Dora, you'll find worse men than I 
in the world.” 

“Oh, Claude,” cried the wife, 
“how can you be so bitter!” 


Wuat BoTrHERED HIM 


Howard is quite a spender. His 
only living relative is an old uncle 
who is not; and there are other dif- 
ferences between them. However, 


one day not long ago, our young hero 
more or less diffidently approached 
his avuncular relative with the intim- 
ation that it would be a graceful 
thing for the old chap to loosen up. 

“Young man,” said the uncle, 


“you are a spendthrift. If I had 
money, I would not give it to you. 
But I have no money. You seem to 
think I have a treasure hidden away 
somewhere. Get rid of that notion. 
I have saved up a sum large enough 
to bury me decently when I die, and 
that is all. Now get out!” 

A friend of Howard’s asked him 
a little later in‘ the day why he 
looked so thoughtful. 

“I was just wondering,” he said, 
“where the old fellow got the idea 
that he ought to be buried decently.” 


SHE WANTED To KNow 


The marine barracks at Washing- 
ton were visited on one occasion by 
a party of young girls from a Dela- 
ware town, friends of the officers. 


The party exhibited much interest in 
everything pertaining to the life and 
discipline of the post. 

“What do you mean by ‘Taps?’ ” 
queried one of the young women. 

“Taps is played every night on the 
bugle,” answered the officer ad- 
dressed. “It means ‘lights out.’ 
They play it over the bodies of dead 
soldiers.” 

A puzzled look overspread the 
questioner’s pretty face. Then she 
asked: 

“What do you do if you haven’t a 
dead soldier?” 


WHICH? 
By RicHarp KirK 
’Tis love that makes the world go 
round, 
Is very often said; 
I wonder.if it is the world, 
Or just the lover’s head. 


SHE Was PREPARED 
“T saw your mother going to one 
of the neighbors as I crossed the 
street,” said the lady caller to her 
friend’s little son. “Do you know 


-when she will be back ?” 


“Yes’m,” answered the truthful 
Jimmy ; “she said she’d be back just 
as soon as you left.” 


“De Mortuts” 


“Success in aeronautics, as in most 
things,” said a prominent aeronaut, 
“is achieved by patience and faith 
in oneself. Pessimists, like my 
friend’s new gardener on Long Is- 
land, would not accomplish much in 
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Something of that much ad- 
mired human quality known as 
versatility is found in all 


It matters little what the musi- 
cal occasion may be; in the critical 
atmosphere of the formal musicale 
or the joyous abandon of the im- 
promptu dance, the Chickering is 
equally at home, equally to be de- 
pended upon for a sympathetic 
response. 


Literature mailed gladly 


Chickering & Sons, Boston 


Division of American Piano Co. 


ADVENTURE | 


IN THE OLD WEST 


by Lt. G. F. R is designed to interest 
Wiles od As 
astory it has action on every page. -As his- 
pa gives a participant's statement of the 
of adventure. Bookstores or ot ie, $1.00, 


Outing Pub. Co., 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 


Know ano ver To DARE, 


Keeps 
Your 


The Soap to Cleanse 
and Purify, the 


yh 

Ointment to Soothe 
and Soften 


These gentle super-creamy 
emollientsdo much tocleanse 
choked pores, rid the skin of 
pimples and blackheads, re- 


lieve itchings and irritations, 
and restore theskin to velvety 
softness. They are used daily 
by dainty women who value 
a clear complexion. 


3% SAMPLES FREE 3% 


Although Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold 
throughout the world you may try them before buy- 
ing by sending post-card to nearest depot for free 
sample of each with 32-page Skin Book: F. Newbery 
& Sons, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta or Bom- 
bay: Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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work like mine. This man was 
raking leaves off the lawn one fall 
day when a neighbor, passing by, in- 
quired of him: 

“*Where’s the gardener who used 
to work here?’ 

“Dead, sir,’ was the reply. 

“ ‘Tead,’ said the astonished neigh- 
bor. Then, musing, he added: 
“‘Toined the great majority, eh?’ 

“‘Oh, sir,’ the gardener inter- 
rupted in a shocked voice. ‘I 
wouldn’t like to say that. He was a 
good enough man as far as I know.’ ” 


CouLtp You BLAME Him? 


Mr. Carroll was one of the kind of 
men who ask obvious questions. 
The other morning he was walking 
past the house of an acquaintance, 
and stopped in astonishment. In 
front of the house were two large 
moving-vans. The lawn was strewn 
with furniture of various sorts, pic- 
tures, etc. Mr. Gregory, the owner, 
grimy, weary, and ill-tempered, was 
directing proceedings in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

“Hello, Gregory!” cried Mr. Car- 
roll. “Are you moving?” 

“Not at all,” snapped Mr. Greg- 
ory, “Not at all. I’m just taking my 
furniture out for a ride!” 


’Rounp It 


It was Christmas, and the old 
darkey had slipped noiselessly into 
his master’s room, 


“Christmas gif’!”’ he cried exult-. 


antly. 

“You caught me that time, Sambo. 
What shall I give you?” 

“Boss,” he replied, “I needs some 
money fo’ my egg-nog.” 

“T never give a man money for 
liquor, Sambo,” his master answered 
sternly. 

“Neber min’ ’bout dat, Boss,” the 
old fellow reassured him; “Mis’ 
’Lizabeth done gib me dat money. 


AND WINE 


All I wants now is money fo’ de 
aigs!” 


“A Goop Swett NAME” 


During an engagement played by 
William Collier in Atlanta, the play- 
er was one day shaved by a lo- 
quacious darkey, who asked the 
comedian to suggest a “good, swell 
name” for his shop. At that very 
moment the razor slipped and the 
suds were succeeded by alum. 

Mr. Collier made no complaint, 
but when he escaped from the chair, 
he wrote, in compliance with the 
barber’s request, a couple of words 
on a piece of paper. The barber was 
delighted by the suggestion, which 
he declared he would forthwith 
adopt. 

The words were “Tonsorial Abat- 
toir.” 


THE GorRGONS 


A Philadelphia school-teacher has 
lately been instructing her pupils in 
Grecian mythology. It is the plan 
to have the children read the tales 
aloud, and the next day recount them 
in their own language. One lad, to 
whom was given the assignment to 
render in his own language the story 
of “The Gorgons,” did so in these 
terms: 

“The Gorgons were three sisters 
that lived in the Islands of the Hes- 
perides, somewhere in the Indian 
Ocean. They had long snakes for 
hair, tusks for teeth, and claws for 
nails, and they looked like women, 
only more horrible.” 


IMPRACTICAL ADVICE 


A Chicago physician tells this one: 

“T had looked at the patient’s ton- 
gue, felt his pulse, taken his tem- 
perature, and was about to leave the 
room, when I stopped and said to the 
sick man’s wife: 

“ ‘Madam, in addition to the medi- 
cine I have prescribed, I wish you 
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No Inside Rooms — 

French Cuisine § 
Convention Hall 
Absolutely Fireproof 


HOTEL 
ADELPHIA 


Chestnut St. at Thirteenth 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Two blocks from either the Pennsylva- 
nia or the Reading Railroads. 
MODERATE TARIFF. 


DAVID B. PROVAN 
Managing Director 


In the Centre of Shopping, Theatre § 
and Club 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 

your lawns—Dandelions, Buck Plan- 

=m tain and Crab Grass. In one sea- 

f son the Clipper will drive them all out. 

m= Your dealer should have them—if he 

has not, drop us a line and we will send 
circulars and prices. 


Cli Lawn Mower Co., 
"Box Ill. 


NG POEMS WANTED for publication. 
You may write a big song hit! 
Experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Send us your verses or 
melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet. 


Marks-GotpsmitH Co. Wasuincron, D. 


The PERIL of the 
DRUG HABIT 


IS powerfully set forth in a booklet 

written by'Charles B. Towns, 
(published by the Century Magazine) 
who for fourteen years has devoted 
his time tothe study and treatment of 


DRUG and ALCOHOLIC 
ADDICTION 


The treatment offered at the Towns 
—- is at your disposal. Its 
methods are strictly in accordance 
with the ethics of the medical pro- 
fession and under the personal super- 
vision of Charles B. Towns, a staff of 
four resident physicians and a Con- 
sulting Board who are constantly in 
communication. The treatment is 
brief in duration and is free from secrecy. 
bly atient’s own physician is welcome 
‘ollow the entire course of treatment. 
“Thee is but one fee. No extras. 
Absolute privacy insured. 
Rooms en suite for those who desire them. De- 
sirable quarters for persons of moderate means. 
This hospital has no connection, directly or in- 
directly, with any other institution. 


THE TOWNS si | 


292-293 Central Park West, at 89th Street 
NEW YORK 


Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure and writing of the Short- 
Story tangs by Dr. J - Berg Esenwein, former 


editor of 8 magazine. 

One student writes: “‘I know that you will be 
pleased when I tell you that I have just received 
a check for $125 from ‘Evewbedg's for a 


h 


De. Becawels ine courses in Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and 
other leading colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 20, Springfield, Mass. 


HS FOR LIQUOR AND DRUG USERS 


A scientific treatment by specialists in 
authorized Keeley Institutes only. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


FOLLOWING KEELEY INsTITUTEs: | WORLD AS THE 
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Columbus, Ohio 
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would see that every morning your 
husband has a shower bath.’ ” 

The woman looked worried. 
“But Doctor,” she said, “what am 
I goin’ to do the mornings we don’t 
have any showers?” 


THE INTELLIGENT ONE 


“It is not uncommon with lawyers 
when addressing a jury to single out 
one member who appears to them to 
be the most intelligent and therefore 
the one most likely to be influenced 
by their appeals,” said a well-known 
jurist recently. “But it does not al- 
ways work out advantageously,” he 
continued. “All the testimony in a 
case recently tried in Texas had been 
taken, the lawyers for both sides 
summed up, and the judge had 
charged the jury, when suddenly 
loomed up the aforesaid intelligent 
juror against whom both counsel 
had thundered their impassioned ap- 
peals. He was thirsty for informa- 
tion, and straightway addressed the 
court: 

““T have been bothered a lot by 
two words the lawyers use here all 
the time.’ 

“*What are they?’ demanded the 
court, expecting, undoubtedly, to be 
called upon to expound a fortiori, 
or some other abstruse term. 

“* “Plaintiff” and *‘defendant,’”’ 
said the juror. ‘I don’t know just 
what they mean.’ ” 


TOLERATION REQUESTED 

A country editor wrote: “Brother, 
don’t stop your paper just because 
you don’t agree with the editor. The 
last cabbage you sent us didn’t agree 
with us either, but we didn’t drop 
you from our subscription list on 
that account.”—Boston Transcript. 


EXAMPLE 
Daddy: No, yer mother never 
dressed the way you girls do to-day 
to catch a husband. 


AND WINE 


Daughter : Yes, but look at what 
she got.—Boston Record. 


THe New Pepacocy 


“Reginald, what did you study in 
school to-day?” 

“We had two films of history and 
one reel of geography, ma.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


CRUELTY 


George Ade once introduced a 
speaker at a banquet thus: “Two 
towns in Indiana lay claim to the 
honor of being Mr. Blank’s birth- 
place. (A pause, during which Mr. 
Blank tried to look modest.) War- 
saw asserts that he was born in Ko- 
komo, and Kokomo insists that the 
honor rightfully belongs to War- 
saw.”—Christian Register. 


MISUNDERSTOOD 


Ship’s Officer: Oh, there goes 
eight bells ; excuse me, it’s my watch 
below.” 

Old Lady: Gracious! Fancy 
your watch striking as loud as that! 
—Sailor’s Magazine. 


QuiTE PosITIVE 


One day, in the lively old time of 
cowboy activities, a timid tenderfoot 
at Bitter Creek asked tremblingly if 
that bad man, Bill Busher, was hang- 
ing around there yet. 

“No,” replied the native who was 


asked. “But he was last week.” 


“Are you sure?” said the tender- 
foot. 

“Positive. I had hold of the 
rope.”—Browning’s Magazine. 


A Hotp-Up 


First Figure: Are you a pillar of 
the church? 

Second Figure: No, I’m a flying 
buttress—I support it from the.out- 
side—Yale Record. 
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A Story That Has The Color 
and Substance of 
Old Romance 


All the boisterous Doombridge squires with the big appetites and the 
big thirsts accepted as final Dick Heron’s beast that he would win by his 
sword against all rivals the beautiful and reluctant Widow of Shenstone. 

He did not see the shadow that crossed his path when John Flambard, 
the scholar fellow, rode through the gates of the old Flambard estate to 
become against his will and taste, a Sussex Squire. Richard Heron of 
Rush Heath had an iron wrist and mesmerizing eye, but he had soon to 
discover a quiet, masterful power in John Flambard’s straight back and 
thews of iron. 


Frontispiece by A. C. Michael. I2mo. $1.25. Postage 10 cents. 
Mystery, Suspense and Thrilling Adventure 


THE BRIDE OF THE SU 
By GASTON LEROUX 
Author of “The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” “The Perfume of the Lady in Black,” etc. 

The action of the story takes place among the Peruvian Indians, who 
are said to continue mysterious religious rites of their ancient ancestors, the 
Incas. They worship the sun, and offer up a human sacrifice every ten 
years, with awe-inspiring ceremonies. Their choice for a sacrifice is the 
most beautiful girl of the surrounding country. Through a series of strange 
~ misadventures, the heroine of this absorbing story falls into the hands of 
the Indians on this religious holiday and is thrust into a living sepulchre 
to await her death on the sacrificial stone as a Bride of the Sun. Her 
rescue is accomplished by a faithful family retainer after great difficulty 
and many perilous escapes from the Indians. 
12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 
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UNKINDEST CuT 


Harduppe: Flubdub is pretty 
mean, isn’t he? 

Borrowell: Mean? Why, say, 
that fellow is mean enough to have 
his name engraved on the handle of 
his umbrella—Life. 


CHANGE NEEDED 

“So you’re going to get a new 
family doctor in place of your old 
medical adviser, Mina dear?” 

“Oh, yes, he is too absent-minded 
for me. The other day he was ex- 
amining me with the stethoscope, and 
while he was listening he suddenly 
called out, ‘Hullo, who’s this speak- 
ing?’ ”’—Fliegende Blitter. 


THE DANGER-SIGN 

Pretty Cashier: You might give 
me a holiday to recruit my health. 
My beauty is beginning to fade. 

Manager: What makes you think 
so? 

Pretty Cashier: The men are be- 
ginning to count their change— 
Stray Stories. 


Too Mucu For Her 

Unobserved and unannounced, the 
president of a church society entered 
the composing-room of a newspaper 
just in time to hear these words is- 
sue from the mouth of the boss- 
printer : 

“Billy, go to the devil and tell him 
to finish that ‘murder’ he began this 
morning. Then ‘kill’ William J. 
Bryan’s youngest grandchild, and 
dump the ‘Sweet Angel of Mercy’ 
into the hell-box. Then make up 
that ‘Naughty Parisian Actress’ and 
lock up ‘The Lady in Her Boudoir.’ ” 

Horrified, the good woman fled, 
and now her children wonder why 
they are not allowed to play with 
the printer’s youngster.—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


For MyrtLe 
“O say, who was here to see you 
_ last night?” 


“Only Myrtle, father.” 

“Well, tell Myrtle that she left her 
pipe on the piano.”—Nebraska Awg- 
wan. 


Lots OF TRAINING 
“Well, well! Did you ever milk 
cows before?” 
“Not exactly, but I’ve had a good 
deal of practice with a fountain pen.” 
—Scribner’s. 


A REASONABLE THEORY 


Boss: No; we have all the men 
we need. 

Laborer: Seems like you could 
take one more, the little bit of work 
I'd do.—Judge. 


He Was Curious 

The way they do things in some of 
the odd corners of the British Em- 
pire, where they are comparatively 
free from wireless telegrams, is 
unique, if thorough. The officer in 
charge of a certain hinterland re- 
ceived from his superior officer at 
the base some time in August this 
message: “War has been declared. 
Arrest all enemy aliens in your dis- 
trict.” With commendable prompti- 
tude the superior officer received this 
reply: “Have arrested seven Ger- 
mans, four Russians, two French- 
men, five Italians, two Roumanians 
and an American. Please say whom 
we’re at war with.”—Argonaut. 


KNEW THE SYMPTOMS 
Charlie Loveday: Um—ah—er— 
er! He! he— 
Jeweler (to his assistant): Bring 
that tray of engagement rings here. 
Henry.—Buffalo Courier. 


NEEDLEss LABOR 
“What is your reason for believ- 
ing in the nebular hypothesis ?” asked 
the man who is always seeking in- 
formation. 
“T don’t know that I exactly be- 
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Through“Twilight Sleep” 
A New Era Has Dawned 
For Woman 


A letter to the author of “The Truth About Twilight 
Sleep” from Sir John Halliday Croom, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery at the University of Edinburgh. 


25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 


Feb. 4, 1915. 


Dear Mrs. Rion— 

Naturally, the question of “Twilight Sleep” is one of very 
profound interest to the profession, and not less so to women 
themselves. 

Since I wrote my first paper on the subject I have had 
an extended experience of scopolamin-morphin, up to the 
present month. Ever since its first introduction I have used 
it regularly in every private case under my care, rendering the 
whole process a dream, and without the slightest bad effects 
either to the mother or the child. Sometimes the baby has 
been a little drowsy, but was easily roused. I have used it 
regularly in the hospital here, but not so systematically as 
in private practice, because many of our patients are brought 
to the hospital in the process of labor, and the use of such 
a drug is contra-indicated. The results here have been 
likewise satisfactory. 

My confidence in its effect has increased year by year. 
I would like to say that the patient’s enthusiasm over the 
drug is wonderful. 

There is nothing more distressing than to observe the 
falling birth-rate practically all over the world. It is due to 
many complex cases, but a great many of the voluntarily 
sterile marriages are due to the fear and dread which women 
have of child-bearing. This, so far as my personal experience 
is concerned, is a growing dread, and I feel sure is one of 
the many causes giving rise to the falling birth-rate. Now, 
if a knowledge of “Twilight Sleep” were to become generally 
known amongst women, it would do a great deal to abrogate 


the first curse, and so relieve their minds of an overpowering . 


dread. 
Ever most faithfully yours, 


J. Hatimay Croom. 


DR. GAUSS, Originator of the 
Freiburg Method 


TheTruthAbout 
Twilight Sleep 


By Hannah Rion 
(Mrs. Ver Beck) 


An American mother 
presents with au- 
thority and deep hu- 
man interest the 
conclusive evidence 
of a personal inves- 
tigation of the Frei- 
burg method of pain- 
less childbirth. 

In “Twilight Sleep”’ 
we have an acknow- 
ledged, tested, and 
perfect method of 
Painless Childbirth. 
It isa gospel of hope 
for every thinking 
woman who has a 
child, who hopes to 
have one, or fears to 
have one, or who has 
a daughter who may 
some day be a 


mother. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
Postage 12 cents. 
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WALNUTS 


lieve in it,” replied the scientist. 
“But after a man has gone to the 
trouble of finding out what it is it 
seems a shame to contradict it.”— 
Washington Star. 


PROOF 
Mother: Son, I don’t believe you 
washed your face at all. 
Small Son: If you don’t believe 
me, look at the towel.—Judge. 


His Great NEED 


Clerk: This is the best burglar 
alarm made. The burglar no sooner 
enters the house than it alarms the 
residents. 

Customer: Haven’t you got one 
that will alarm the burglar?—Ex- 
change. 


SeLF-BETRAYED 
A sentry was giving close atten- 
tion to his post in the neighborhood 
of a British army camp in England, 


challenging returning stragglers late 
after dark. The following is re- 
ported as an incident of his vigil: 

“Who goes there?” called the sen- 
try at the sound of approaching 
footsteps. 

“Coldstream Guards!” was the re- 
sponse. 

“Pass, Coldstream Guards 
joined the sentry. 

“Who goes there?” again chal- 
lenged the sentry. 

“Forty-ninth Highlanders!” re- 
turned the unseen pedestrian. 

“Pass, Forty-ninth Highlanders!” 

“Who goes there?” sounded a 
third challenge. 

“None of your d—n business!” 
was the husky reply. 

“Pass, Canadians!” acquiesced the 
sentry—Omaha World-Herald. 


re- 


EXPLAINED 
Mother: Mr. Miller, how does it 
happen that you are kissing my 
daughter during her music-lesson? 


AND WINE 


Music Teacher: Ah, see, madam, 
here it says “andante con amore 


Fliegende Blatter. 


No CLOTURE 


“Why does the Senator keep talk- 
ing in that rambling way? I don’t 
know what he’s aiming at; do you?” 

“Sure I do. He’s filibustering to 
keep his daughter from singing.”— 
Puck. 


Wuat DetaAtnep Him 


A California youngster had been 
permitted to visit a boy friend on 
the strict condition that he was to 
leave there at five o’clock. He did 
not arrive home till seven and his 
mother was very angry. The young- 
ster insisted, however, that he had 
obeyed her orders and had not lin- 
gered unnecessarily on the way. 

“Do you expect me to believe,” 
said his mother, “that it took you 
two hours to walk a quarter of a 
mile?” She reached for the whip. 
“Now, sir, will you tell me the 
truth ?” 

“Ye-es, mamma,” sobbed the boy, 
“Charlie Wilson gave me a mud 
turtle—and I was afraid—to carry 
it—so I led it home.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


EMBARRASSING 


First Stage Hand: What was the 
row out front during the first scene, 
Bill? 

Second Stage Hand: The under- 


“ study nursemaid got excited and car- 


ried in the heroine’s baby when it 
wasn’t due to appear until three 
years later in the fourth act—Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


First 
L’Enfant: Father, what is a “sep- 
ulchral tone of voice?” 
Le Pere: That means, to speak 
gravely—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lan- 
tern. 
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